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MESSAGES 


Message from His Excellency, Shri 
Bishnuram Medhi, Governor of Madras: 


..I am very glad to note that the Eleventh 
National Conference of Social Work will be 
held at Hyderabad from the 27th to 31st 
December. I am now on a long tour in Assam 
ake s You will therefore appreciate my 
inability to be present at the Conference. I 
send you my very best wishes for the success 
of the Annual National Conference of Social 
Work. 


Message from Her Excellency, Smt. 
Padmaja Naidu, Governor of West Bengal: 


It gives me great pleasure to know that for 
the second time the National Session of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work is to be held 
in Hyderabad this year. I wish I could have 
offered my greetings in person to all the 
delegates, but as that is not possible, I send 
my good wishes to all those who will assemble 
for the Conference. 


The programme for the Conference this 
year is very comprehensive and covers all the 
most vital and urgent problems confronting 
social workers in India today. 


I hope that this Session of the Conference to 
be inaugurated by Shri Bhimsen Sachar and 
presided over by Shri V. V. Giri—both social 
workers of long experience—will be a great 
success. 


Message from His Excellency, Governor 
of Madhya Pradesh: 


I am very glad to learn that the 11th 
Annual National Conference of Social Work 
will be held at Hyderabad from the 27th to 
the 31st December, 1959. Social Work is of 
vital importance for promoting the welfare 
and prosperity of the people and for raising 
their standard of living. It is the duty of 


every citizen to spend as much time as he 
possibly can for advancement of welfare of 
the people. I am sure the deliberations of the 
Conference will be of the greatest benefit to 
the nation. 


I wish the Conference every success. 


Message from His Excellency, Governor of 
Rajasthan: 


I am glad to hear that the XI Annual 
National Conference of Social Work will be - 
held in Hyderabad from the 27th December, 
1959. 


On occasions like these it is natural that 
we should ask ourselves as to how far we 
have progressed in the direction of establish- 
ing a new social order in which justice, 
economic well-being and social progress has 
improved life. As vast bulk of our people live 
invillages, any effort aimed at the develop- 
ment of the country invariably has to be 
concentrated in the rural areas. The National 
Extension Service and the Community Deve- 
lopment Projects which aim at the regene- 
ration of rural life and economy require a 
large number of selfless social workers who 
can guide and enthuse our villagers to 
improve their lot, through self-help and 
co-operation. 


The real reward of social work with a 
missionary spirit comes from the personal 
satisfaction to the workers, for it is exhila- 
rating to feel that you are co-sharer in the 
tremendous adventure of building a new 
life for the people of your country. The 
Indian Council of Social Work with its Boards 
in the States has done pioneer work in certain 
directions. We have however a long way to 
go yet to tackle the various problems con- 
nected with the conservatism, illiteracy and 
economic and social backwardness of our 


people. 








I wish you a successful conference and hope 
that your discussions on various subjects will 
increase the tempo of social welfare work in 
the country. 


Message from His Excellency, Shri N. V. 
Gadgil, Governor of Punjab: 


There is immense field for social work on 
voluntary basis for many long years to come. 
In a planned economy voluntary efforts can 
be integrated and coordinated with the social 
work which has been done by the State. If 
everything is done by the State then the indi- 
vidual feels that he has no responsibility 
either for thinking about any social problems 
or initiating any social programme. In other 
words, he ceases to take interest. A citizen 
can function truly and effectively if he has 
a feeling of responsibility and for that 
purpose the State should encourage volun- 
tary social service by the citizens. I am 
sure, the Conference will consider various 
problems which are included in the wider 
conception of social work. Today our 
country requires social discipline and 
correct social action. I hope the Conference 
will deliberate with a view to achieving these 
objects. I wish the Conference every 
success. 


Message from Shri Sri Prakasa, Governor 


of Bombay: 


I am very happy to learn that the Eleventh 
Annual Conference of Social Work is being 
held in Hyderabad and is being presided over 
by my esteemed friend Sri V. V. Giri. I am 
also happy to learn that another good friend 
Shri Bhimsen Sachar is inaugurating the 
same. 


While at Madras, I was privileged to see 
a great deal of the good social work that was 
being done under the auspices of the Con- 
ference, and have had good opportunity of 
attending some international gatherings as 
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well. I congratulate the Conference on its 
continued service to the people of our 
country who indeed need it very greatly. 


I send my warmest good wishes for the 
success of the Eleventh Session of the Con- 
ference, and my hearty greetings to all 
assembled there in the good cause. 


Message from His Excellency, Governor 
of Orissa: 


Best wishes for the success of Eleventh 
Annual National Conference of Social Work 
being held at Hyderabad on Twentyseventh. 


Message from Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, 
Planning Commission, New Delhi: 


I send my best wishes for the success of the 
Eleventh Annual National Conference of 
Social Work to be held at Hyderabad. 


The Indian Conference of Social Work has 
an excellent record of social welfare activities 
and I am sure that its deliberations at the 
Conference will stimulate further efforts by 
social workers in the country. 


Message from Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh, 
Central Social Welfare Advisory Board: 


Good Wishes for the 
Conference. 


Success of the 


Message from The Prime Minister, Jammu 
and Kashmir: 


The need to tackle social problems in our 
country on an organised basis continues to be 
acute. There is no doubt that much work has 
been done in this connection but the 
magnitude of the task is so vast that with all 
that has been done we have barely been able 
to touch its fringes. The biggest single factor 
necessary to carry this work forward is the 
stimulation of public interest in social work 
and social needs. This can pe achieved through 
organised work by institutions and agencies 
cevoted to social problems. 
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The Indian Conference of Social Work has 
ever since its inception in 1947 done much 
useful work in the field and its activities have 
met with an encouraging response. As a central 
national organisation for the promotion, 
stimulation and coordination of social work 
in the country it has achieved many successes. 
I am confident that the Conference will march 
from success to success and continue its work 
zealously and vigorously. 


It is my fervent hope that the 11th National 
Session of the Conference being held in 
Hyderabad will enable it to widen the scope 
of its activities further and draw up new 
programmes in the light of the experience 
gained. 


I wish the Conference all success. 


Message from His Excellency, Shri 
Mohanlal Sukhadia, Chief Minister of 
Rajasthan: 


I am sorry that due to some other pressing 
engagements here, I will not be able to 
attend the Conference. I, therefore, take this 
opportunity to send you my good wishes for 
its success. : 


We, in India, are proud of our long tradition 
of humanitarian work, including the uplift of 
the under-privileged, by our philanthropic 
citizens, charitable institutions and leading 
social reformers. But today we are facing this 
task of social welfare as a challenge posed by 
our ideals of social justice trying to create 
suitable institutions for specialised fields of 
social work. In doing so we can draw upon the 
advanced knowledge of social workers all over 
the world. 


It is a matter of gratification that our 
national and local organisations have done 
creditable work in recent years in many 
directions of social service and welfare. I am 
sure this Conference will give an opportunity 
to the representatives of these organisations to 
review their work, to exchange views on 





common problems and to outline their policies 
for the future. I send my fraternal greetings to 
the organisers of the Conference and the 
participants. 


Message from Shri Sampurnanand, Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh: 


I am very glad to hear that the Indian 
Conference of Social Work is holding its XIth 
session at Hyderabad shortly. 


Social welfare work was initially started to 
cope with the problems arising out of 
industrialisation and concentration of large . 
sections of the population in small urban areas. 
As was natural, the funds, time and leisure that 
were available for this work were limited. 
Since then, considerable headway has been 
made and it is now recognised as a necessary 
part of the responsibility of the State to look 
after the needs and requirements of not only 
the able-bodied, but the physically handi- 
capped, the deaf, the dumb and the blind. Not 
only that, the need for social and moral 
rehabilitation is also being acutely felt and it 
is felt that if a person once goes astray, there 
is no reason why he should not be given a 
chance to stage a come back and become a 
useful social unit. Slowly but surely, a social 
welfare programme and policy is taking 
shape and I am glad to say that Uttar 
Pradesh took a lead in this direction some 
years ago by the establishment of a Social 
Welfare Ministry. 


While Government is doing all that it can 
in the matter, with due regard to limitations 
imposed by financial resources, it is obvious 
that this burden cannot be borne by the 
administration alone. For this, we need a band 
of social workers who understand and 
appreciate the problems that they are called 
upon to handle and work in a dedicated spirit. 
The Indian Conference of Social Work has 
rendered valuable services in this direction and 
I hope it will continue to do this good work. 


I wish the Conference every success. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST DAY 


(Sunday, December 27, 1959) 


About 550 delegates, observers and visitors 
from all over the country registered for the 
Eleventh National Conference of Social Work 
which was held in the Public School, 
Begumpet, Hyderabad from December 27— 
31, 1959. The Conference was inaugurated on 
Sunday, December 27 at 4 p.m. at the Public 
School by Shri Bhimsen Sachar, Governor of 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Shri Sachar congratulated the Indian 
Conference of Social Work on having so many 
devoted workers. He spoke against the trend 
of expecting governments to finance social 
work projects and appealed to organisations 
to preserve the individual fulfilment and the 
spiritual satisfaction which could only result 
frum personal efforts directly with people. He 
also emphasised the need of the correct 
approach to social work, social justice. The 
right spirit was very essential in social work, 
He said with the universe contracting every 
year and peoples coming closer to achieve 
peace, social work had a great role to play. 


Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
participants to Hyderabad. 


In his speech, he expressed the need for 
greater co-operation from the Government 
and Planning Commission, since the financial 
handicap was the chief difficulty experienced 


by voluntary social workers. He appealed to 
such authorities for the sanction of a regular 
grant-in-aid to deserving organisations, in 
recognition of the work they were doing. 


Besides 550 delegates and observers, the 
inaugural session was attended by about 500 
invitees from the cities of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad. A number of ministers from 
various state governments also attended the 
conference as delegates. 


Shri V. V. Giri, Governor of Uttar Pradesh, 
in his presidential speech, dwelt upon the role 
which voluntary organisations could play in 
the context of the welfare state. Not only the 
inadequacy of the governmental machinery 
to tackle the existing social problems, but the 
very concept of a democratic society requires 
the participation of the people voluntarily in 
the welfare programmes of the country. Shri 
Giri wished to assure the government that the 
Conference was prepared and eager to extend 
full co-operation in their programmes. 


Shri Giri also stressed the necessity for 
co-ordination among voluntary organisations. 
He mentioned the good work that had been 
achieved by the Central Social Welfare Board 
in stimulating and promoting voluntary effort. 


Shri Giri also expressed the growing recog- 
nition of the necessity for training in social 
work and standardization of training pro- 
grammes to meet the different categories of 
need. He reminded the Conference of an 
earlier recommendation for the setting up of 
a cadre of social workers. 
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Shri Giri then spoke of the activities of the 
Conference in the past two years in the field 
of research and training. He referred to the 
Seminar on Urban Community Development 
which was being held concurrently with the 
Eleventh Session. He spoke of the represen- 
tative and large delegation from India who 
had attended the Ninth International 
Conference of Social Work in Tokyo in 
November-December 1958. 


Concluding with a reference to the 
unpleasant agitations of the younger 
generation, especially students, Shri Giri felt 
that such problems required urgent solution. 


(For full text of address—see page 8). 


Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav, Hon. General 
Secretary, then presented in brief the Annual 
Reports for the years 1958 and 1959. 


Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Secretary of 
the Reception Committee, gave a vote of 
thanks. 


A meeting of the Working Committee 
« the Conference took place on_ the 
evening prior to the Inaugural Session. The 
Central Executive Committee met the same 
morning (Sunday, December 27). Meetings 
of the Workshops were held in the afternoon 
on Penal Administration, Mental Hygiene, 
Institutional Management, Group Work, 
Medical and Psychiatric Social Work and 
Social Research. 


A reception was given by the Reception 
Committee at the venue after the close of the 
Inaugural function and was followed by an 
entertainment programme of Qawali. 


An informal meeting of Ministers of Social 
Welfare, Directors and Deputy Directors of 
State Departments of Social Welfare and 
members of the Executive was held at 
6-30 p.m. to discuss ways and means for the 
co-ordination of the work of the statutory 
authority and voluntary organisations. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND DAY 
(Monday, December 28, 1959) 


The second day commenced with a plenary 
session where the chairmen of the three 
sections delivered their addresses on the 
respective themes: 


Social Welfare Legislation 

1. Smt. Violet Alva, Deputy Minister for 
Home Affairs, Govt. of India, New 
Delhi. 


Family Welfare Services 
2. Prof. A. R. Wadia, Director, Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


Services for the Physically Handicapped 

3. Smt. Fathema Ismail, Chairman of the 
Fellowship for the Physically Handi- 
capped, Bombay. 


(For complete text of address, see page 5 ). 


The plenary session was followed by 
meetings of the six Workshops which 


concluded their deliberations before lunch. 


After lunch, the Conference divided itself 
into three respective Sections and conducted 
the deliberations in detail. 


The day had opened with Smt. Lalita 
Sachar, wife of the Governor of Andhra 
Pradesh, opening the Exhibition and Shopping 
Centre at the venue at 8-30 a.m. It closed 
with a reception given by the Governor at 
Raj Bhavan the same evening and was 
followed by an entertainment programme at 
the venue. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD DAY 


(Tuesday, December 29, 1959) 


The earlier part of the morning was devoted 
to deliberations of the two Panels on “A 
Social Policy for India” and “Co-ordination of 
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Social Work”, under the chairmanship 
respectively of Shri V. K. R. Menon, Director, 
International Labour Office, New Delhi and 
Smt. Hansa Mehta, Bombay. The Sub- 
Committees which were closed bodies 
restricted to members appointed in advance 
and a few invitees, met simultaneously. They 
discussed Public Co-operation in the Third 
Plan for Social Welfare, Training Programmes 
for Social Workers at various levels and the 
Causes and Prevention of Suicides under the 
chairmenship of H. H. the Maharani of 
Patiala, Shri M. C. Nanavaty of the Ministry 
for Community Development and Smt. 
Pushpaben Mehta, Chairman of the Bombay 
State Social Welfare Advisory Board. 


Following the meetings of the Panels and 
Sub-Committees, institutional visits were 
arranged for the participants to welfare 
organisations in Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
and to places of interest. 


In the afternoon, the Sections met for the 
second time and finalised their recommen- 
dations. 


A civic reception was held in the evening 
and the Mayors of twin cities addressed the 
gathering. Later in the evening, there was an 
entertainment programme at the venue. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH DAY 
(Wednesday, December 30, 1959) 


In the morning, the Annual ‘General 
Meeting was held at which the reports for the 
years 1958 and 1959 and the accounts for the 
years 1957-58 and 1958-59 were presented to 
the house by the General Secretary and forth- 
with adopted. The General Body elected 
Shri B. Gopala Reddi, Deputy Minister for 
Revenue & Civil Expediture, Govt. of India, 
as President for the term of two years, and 
Smt. Zarina Currimbhoy, Prof. A. R. Wadia 
and Shri Janki Pershad as Vice-Presidents of 
the Conference. 


(The results of the elections to other offices 
are given in the Minutes of the General Body 
Meeting, 


As before, the later part of the morning was 
given over to institutional visits. 


After lunch, the Panels and Sub-Committees 
met (the Panels also, this time, in camera) and 
finalised their reports. 


At 2 p.m. a meeting of the office-bearers of 
State Branches was arranged in order to 
discuss common problems and difficulties. 


From 3 p.m. onwards the afternoon was 
kept free to enable delegates and observers to 
attend the closing session of the Seminar on 
Urban Community Development. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH DAY 
(Thursday, December 31, 1959) 


This was the last day of the Session and 
opened with a plenary session at which the 
recommendations and reports of all Sections, 
Workshops, Panels and Sub-Committees were 
presented to the House and adopted (with 
amendments in certain cases). 


The closing session was held in_ the 
afternoon when the General Secretary thanked 
all concerned with the arrangements for the 
conference for their assistance and co- 
operation in making it a_ success. The 
Chairman and Secretary of the Reception 
Committee also expressed their gratitude to 
their workers. 


The newly constituted Central Executive 
Committee met for the first time in the 
evening to discuss the budget of work for the 
coming term. 


The Hyderabad Session then came to 
an end. 


Seminar on Urban Community Development 


A National Seminar on Urban Community 
Development was held concurrently with the 
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Eleventh Session of the Conference in 
Hyderabad and also under the auspices of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work. Shri L. 
N. Gupta, Secretary to Govt. of Andhra 
Pradesh, Health, Housing & Municipal 
Administration, was the Director of the 
Seminar and Shri C. N. Shastry, Municipal 
Commissioner, Hyderabad, was its Secretary. 
The Seminar was attended by about 100 
workers from various disciplines. 


The four Plenary Discussions dealt with: 


1. Town Planning and Planning the 
Physical Environment. Chairman: Shri 
M. Fayazuddin, Chief Town Planner, 
Andhra Pradesh. 


. Housing and Minimum Civic Amenities. 
Chairman: Shri S. K. Gupta, I.C:S. 


3. Community Organisation and Urban 
Development. Chairman: Shri C. 
Narshimhan, I.A.S. 


. Population Problems of Cities and 
Family Planning. Chairman: Col. B. R. 
Raina, Director, Family Planning. Govt. 
of India. 


The proceedings of the seminar will be 
obtainable from the Secretary, Hyderabad 
Municipal Corporation, Hyderabad. 


Meetings of Schools of Social Work 


A two-day conference of post-graduate 
schools of social work in India was held at the 
Public School, Begumpet, Hyderabad on 25th 
and 26th December 1959. The conference was 
attended by about 40 teachers from 14 post- 
graduate schools of social work and social 
welfare institutions in India. Miss Nellie 


Hartman of. TCM and Shri M. C. Nanavaty 
of the Ministry of Community Development, 
Govt. of India also attended the conference 
by special invitation. 


The conference discussed the working paper 
on the contents of a two-year post-graduation 
course in social work as well as the question of 
the recognition of schools of social work and 
employment of trained social workers in India. 


During the closing sessions of the conference 
on the second day the schools resolved that 
an All-India association of all post-graduate 
schools of social work be formed at an early 
date. For this purpose the conference 
appointed a committee of all heads of post- 
graduate schools of social work to undertake 
preliminary spade work regarding the 
formation of the proposed association of 
schools of social work. It was recommended 
that this association should at a later date 
consider the question of recognition of schools 
of social work, post-graduate two-year 
curriculum in social work and employment of 
trained social workers. 


The sessions of the conference were presided 
over by Prof. A. R. Wadia, Director of Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, Dr. Mrs. 
Winifred Bryce of Vikram University and 
Principal M. S. Gore of the Delhi School of 
Social Work. 


Association of the Alumni of Schools of 
Social Work 


This body also held a general meeting 
of past students of all post-graduate schools 
of social work, and elected their office-bearers 
for the next term. 











INAUGURAL SPEECH 


Suri BHIMSEN SACHAR, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I should like to begin by thanking my 
esteemed friend Shri Giri and the members 
of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Indian Social Work for 
inviting me to inaugurate their Eleventh 
Session. The Conference, by its valuable 
work spread over years of dedicated service, 


Conference of 


has secured for itself a very high place in 
the esteem and affection of our countrymen. 
It has met with magnificent success in sti- 
mulating public interest in vital social needs 
and social work. Although a co-ordinating 
body in the main, the Conference has also 
To 


example which naturally comes uppermost 


undertaken direct work. quote an 
in my mind, the Hyderabad Branch, under 
the wise guidance of its dynamic President 
Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung who is assisted 
by a band of devoted social workers, has 
given our State a fully equipped and upto- 
date Institute of Radiology and Cancer 
Hospital. I therefore consider it a distinct 
honour and privilege to be with you this 
afternoon. Besides, I experience something 
of the personal in the proceedings of this 
gathering. This feeling is due to the fact 
that you have, as your President, my friend, 
the indomitable 


Shri Giri. 


and yet so gharming 


Your Conference is lucky in its workers. 
They are an admirable lot. I congratulate 
No cause works itself out. It 
Who that some 


one is, is important because the success or 


you on this. 
needs some one to work it. 


failure of a cause is closely linked with the 
quality of the workers who espouse it. Many 
noble causes suffer for want of proper men 
them. We should, 
therefore, be very careful in idolising our 


and women to handle 


Governor of Andhra Pradesh 


social workers. Often one hears complaint 
that social work is falling in quality. ‘This 
is sad if it is so. Leaders of social work 
should take note of these complaints with 
a view to removing them if they find any 
substance in them. 

2. ‘To one unhappy tendency, however, 
that is forging its way up in the field of 
should like to draw your 
I refer to the tendency 


social work, I 
pointed attention. 
to look to Government for help. 
feeling that something has been and is being 
taken away from the dignity and character 
of social work as a result of the growing 


I have a 


tendency, due mostly to the comparative 
ease with which funds can be secured from 
Government or Government-sponsored agen- 
cies, amongst social workers to rely upon 
the 
programme of work, I am definitely of the 


Government for financing of — their 
opinion that this tendency is not only nol 
for the good of the nation but is a source 
of positive harm, to the spirit of social ser- 
vice. Government help, even though by a 
national government, does detract from the 
dignity and purity of social service. I shall, 
therefore, plead with the social worker to 
It is better 
to go from door to door begging for help 


rely on voluntary contributions. 


then get a lump sum from Government and 
have no proper contacts with the people. 
It means convenience no doubt in securing 
funds, but the worker and the people are 
both losers in the bargain, The worker loses 
the opportunity to give himseif a certain type 
of training and the people the benefit ol 
rendering devoted service. I am definitely 
of the opinion that for certain types of social 
work not only should we not ask for Govern 
ment help, but should refuse it should it be 
offered. 


We must give a part of ourselves 
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to others without looking tor Government 
assistance. In this way not only do we render 
help of the highest quality to those who 
stand in need of our help, but what is more 
important, by our activities and contacts we 
help others to develop a philanthropic and 
co-operative attitude to life. “It is an 
atomic age—an age of Sputniks, Luniks and 
Vanguards”, I hear some one whisper. True, 
gigantism sets the pace even here, and every- 
thing must be undertaken on a big scale. 
You are welcome to departmentalise and 
bureaucratise your social work if you like. 
I have no quarrel with you. All I plead 
for is that in the rush and din of our motor 
cars, jeeps and vans we may leave the foot- 
path free for some noble Sujata or Supriya 
to complete her pilgrimage of mercy. 
Hundreds and thousands of homes of misery, 
squalor, dirt and disease call plaintively for 
her! Let her enter those to heal the bleeding 
wounds with the balm of her over-flowing 
love sanctified by the sacrificial offerings 
made by brothers and sisters for their less 
fortunate ones, 


3. Sympathy and charity are amongst 
the most precious of human possessions. In 
fact it is they that give man the pride of 
place in the Universe. Imagine what man 
bereft of these virtues would be! His naked- 
ness would be staggering. As it is, man’s 
inhumanity to man has made the countless 
thousands mourn. But this also is true, that 
it is the human hand that has wiped these 
tears. The quakes, the famines, the floods, 
the fires, the epidemics, etc. move us regard- 
less of the place and the people affected. 
It is the privilege of man to disregard 
national and international boundaries when 
human misery calls for help. Emotions of 
sympathy and charity are almost instinctive. 
Normally they start asserting themselves 
even before we are aware of their presence. 
Social service which postulates sympathy and 
charity, is an urge. It is a compelling urge. 


Social service is not a task. Nor should’ it 
be treated as just a social obligation. It is 
a spiritual quest by a hungry soul—hungry 
not for title, name or fame, or any ‘other 
material gain, but hungry to make another, 
not otherwise related by ties of kinship or 
friendship, a part of himself. For him the 
ties of humanity are stronger than the ties 
of blood. By serving an unknown and 
unconnected person, he promotes the dignity 
of human relationship. 


It is not unnatural that a large proportion 
of social service should be influenced mainly 
by sub-conscious considerations of social 
security. These considerations create in man 
the desire to improve and strengthen the 
society in which he lives, so that a state of 
security is built up, which would benefit him 
also as a member of society if the need for his 
own protection were to arise at any time in 
the future. Social service of this kind has 
no doubt an element of self-preservation in 
it, but is none the less entitled to all repect 
and appreciation at the hands of society, 
because whatever be the motivating force 
for rendering social service, it seeks to 
minister to the needs of the distressed and 
the afflicted. Our efforts should, however, 
be to raise social service above the plane of 
the instinctive to that of the conscious. The 
service must be prompted by the recognition 
that the object of our attention is a part 
and parcel of ourselves and that in attempt- 
ing to relieve his distress we help ourselves 
to reduce the distance that separates us from 
our fellow-beings. We should be grateful 
to him for providing us with an opportunity 
to raise ourselves spiritually. 
is an act of self-purification, It is not 
much less officiousness. It is 
humility, not arrogance! 
attitude of mind which constitutes its core. 
Self-purification makes for social cohesion, 
and thus helps in the creation of the atmos- 
phere conducive to the growth of human 


Social service 


patronage, 
It is the prayerful 
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relationship leading to the establishment of 
the Brotherhood of Man. If the act of 
assistance is not performed in this spirit, it 
may be a good social act, but I doubt if it 
will earn the merit of social service. This 
is not to belittle welfare work. Far from it. 
My purpose is merely to remind ourselves of 
the true role of social service lest in the 
excitement and exuberance, born of the 
plethora of our social programmes, we lost 
sight of it. 

4. We must, I urge, utilise every oppor- 
tunity to promote the right spirit of social 
service. The more this spirit enters our daily 
lives, the more will the scope be for the 
furtherance of espirit de corps in the inter- 
national sphere. Now that the Universe is 
contracting every day and social contacts are 
increasing every hour, the atmosphere for 
establishing the value of the doctrine of 
‘Brotherhood of Man’ is very propitious. 
We must pursue this goal relentlessly if we 
want peace to prevail in this world. The 
people of the world are groaning under the 
iron heels of tyranny that feeds on hatred 
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of man by man. The time is now ripe to 
destroy this basis of inhumanity. There is 
a terrible craving in man in every part of 
the world to live in peace. Here is the 
social worker's opportunity. Amongst those 
who can establish peace in the world the 
selfless social worker should rank the highest. 
When our thinking becomes so pure that 
we consider every other individual to be a 
part of us—a limb of the same body—there 
will be no need for maintaining large armies 
or living in distrust or suspicion of one 
another. Peaceful co-existence will follow 
as a corollary. The true social worker is 
therefore a great benefactor of humanity. 
We bow to him! 


5. You have a very impressive agenda 
to go through. Many burning social 
problems have to be discussed. I am sure 
you will succeed in inviting to them the 
sympathetic and sustained attention they 
deserve. I wish you godspeed in your work 
and have great pleasure in inaugurating the 
Conference. 


‘Jai Hind!’ 
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ELEVENTH SESSION 


DecEeMBER 27 To DecemBER 31, 1959 





DAILY PROGRAMME 
Venue.—Hyderabad Public School, Begampet, Hyderabad 





Sunday, 27th December 1959 

9.00 a.m.—Registration of Delegates and 
Observers. 

10.00 a.m.—Meeting of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee. 

2.00 p.m.—Workshops Meetings. 

4.30 p.m.—Inaugural Session. 

Welcome Address—Nawab Mehdi Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur, Chairman, Reception Com- 
mittee and Minister for Co-operation and 
Housing, Andhra Pradesh. 

Inaugural Address.—Shri Bhimsen Sachar, 
Governor of Andhra Pradesh. 

Presidential Address—Shri V. V. Giri, 
President, ICSW and Governor of Uttar 
Pradesh. 

General Secretary's Report—Smt. Mary 
Clubwala Jadhav, Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
ICSW. 

Vote of Thanks—Smt. A. Wahabuddin 
Ahmed, Secretary, Reception Committee. 

6.30 p.m.—Qawali at the venue. 

7.30 p.m.—Meeting of Programme 
Personnel (Chairmen, Secretaries, Recorders 
and Resource Persons). 


Monday, 28th December 1959 
8.30 a.m.—Opening of the Exhibition and 
Shopping Corner by Smt. Lalita Sachar. 
9.00 am.—Plenary Session: Sectional 
Chairman’s Addresses, 


" 


1. Soctan WELFARE LEGISLATION 
Chairman: Smt. Violet Alva, Deputy 
Minister for Home Affairs, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi. 

2. Famity WELFARE SERVICES 
Chairman: Prof, A. R. Wadia, 
Director, Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay. 

3. SERVICES FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
Chairman: Smt. Fathema Ismail, 
Chairman, Fellowship for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, Bombay. 

11.30 a.m.—Workshops Meetings. 
2.30 p.m.—Sectional Meetings. 

1. Social Welfare Legislation; 

2. Family Welfare Services; and 

3. Services for the Physically Handi- 
capped. 


4.30 p.m.—Governor’s At Home. 


Tuesday, 29th December 1959 
9.00 a.m.—Panels Meetings and Sub- 
Committees Meetings. 
11.00 a.m. to 1.30 p.m.—Institutional Visits. 
2.00 p.m.—Sectional Meetings. 
1. Social Welfare Legislation; 
2. Family Welfare Services; and 
3. Services for the Physically Handi- 
capped. 
5.00 p.m.—Civic Reception at the Chinese 
Gardens, 


~ ‘ 
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9.00 ».m.—Entertainment at the Venue. Thursday, 31st December 1959 
9.00 a.m.—Plenary Session 


Wednesday, 30th December 1959 
1. Adoption of Sectional Reports. 


9.00 a.m.—Annual General Meeting. 2. Reports of Panels. 
11.00 a.m. to 1.30 .m.—Institutional Visits. 3. Reports of Sub-Committees. 
2.00 p.m.—Panels Meetings. 4. Reports of Workshops. 
3.00 p.m.—Closing Session of the Seminar 2.00.m.—Closing Plenary Session. 
on Urban Community Development. 5.30 p.m—Meeting of the Central 


5.00 p.m.—Sub-Committees Meetings. Executive Committee. 

















PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
V. V. Gr 
President, ICSW. 


FRIENDS, 


I consider it a proud privilege and unique 
honour to preside over the Eleventh National 
Session of this august Conference. I must at 
the outset thank the Hyderabad Branch of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work for the 
excellent arrangements they have made. This 
is not the first time that we are enjoying their 
hospitality; earlier in 1953 they had played 
host to our Sixth National Session. 


Before I begin my address, I should like to 
express our deep sense of sorrow at the 
untimely death of Shri U. A. Basrurkar, the 
President of the Delhi State Branch. He was 
connected with the branch as its executive 
member, then as its Vice-President and finally 
as its President for the last two years. His 
great service in the field of social work in 
general and for the welfare of the blind in 
particular will always be remembered with 
gratitude. Indeed, in his sad demise, the 
Conference has lost a great friend and guide. 


Since its inception in 1947, our organisation 
has carved out a niche for itself as a leading 
social welfare agency and during the dozen 
years of its existence, it has made a significant 
contribution to creating a consciousness among 
the people participating in social welfare 
and social service activities. Its scope 
was not limited to merely engendering this 
‘psychology of social service’, Our organisa- 
tion has been greatly responsible for doing 
much good work in the practical fields also. 
Many social welfare institutions and those 
established to meet the needs of the 
mentally and physically handicapped owe 
their existence to the pioneering efforts of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work. 





Today there is an ever-increasing realisation 
that the social services in the country should 
be strengthened and intensified. The reasons 
for this growing awareness are not far 
to seek. The socialistic pattern of society 
has been accepted as our national objective 
and the State—it is admitted that ours 
is a Welfare State—has undertaken a 
constitutional obligation to assure the Funda- 
mental Rights to every citizen. It has given 
a guarantee that social justice will be available 
to all and equality—political, social and 
economic—will be assured to the individual 
and it is the endeavour of the State to realise 
these objectives at the earliest opportunity. 

With the State entering the field as the 
main social welfare agency, a question might 
arise whether organisations like ours can play 
a useful part. The answer is an emphatic 
‘yes’. In fact, we have today to shoulder a 
greater measure of responsibility in the 
execution of the various welfare programmes. 

This is mainly due to two reasons. With 
so many problems facing us now—mass 
illiteracy, low per capita income, high inci- 
dence of mortality, prevalence of slums, etc. 
—it is not possible for the Government alone 
to tackle all of them completely and effec-’ 
tively. We are confronted with the shortage 
of resources—both trained men and adequate 
material. Further, in a democratic society it 
is the responsibility of every one to contribute 
his share to the achievement of the avowed 
goals, It would be unpatriotic if anybody 
shirks to do his part in the reconstruction of 
our society, With the co-operation of insti- 
tution like ours, which speak from intimate 
experience of the problems, new schemes 
could be orginated and the existing ones 
better implemented. 
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It was our Conference which voiced the 
need for a separate ministry of social welfare 
and submitted a memorandum in 1956 for 
its creation at the Centre and in the states. 
It is gratifying to note that several state 
governments have now constituted separate 
departments. 


At the present moment, various voluntary 
organisations are also functioning in the field 
of social welfare. While each one of them 
has in some way or the other contributed to the 
welfare of the community, there is not the re- 
quired co-ordination in their activities, with 
the result that there is much over-lapping of 
the work done. To avoid duplication of doing 
the same service by different organisations 
and to make a judicious utilisation of our 
meagre resources, it is highly necessary that 
all the organisations should collaborate in 
their activities. A joint and united front to 
tackle the various problems that confront us 
at this crucial time is very necessary and of 
paramount importance. I, therefore, appeal 
to all our sister organisations to co-operate 
with us in this regard. 

This brings me directly to a problem which 
calls for our immediate attention: The Third 
Five-Year Plan and mobilising resources for 
social services. I wish to extend to the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work our full support in their 
launching the many programmes on social 
welfare. As a matter of fact, we have heen 
consistently conveying the recommendations 
of the various Annual Sessions to the Bombay 
Government and to others whenever it was 
found necessary for adoption and imple- 
mentation. We do not suggest these steps with 
any claim of superior knowledge, but only 
because we as workers, in the practical field, 
came face to face with real problems and 
therefore consider ourselves fit to make the 
suggestions. 

I will be failing in my duty if I do not refer 
to the great work done by the Central Social 


Welfare Board. The Board along with many 
other organisations has achieved for the 
welfare bodies a pride of place in our society. 
If all these unofficial organisations come 
together, we would be able to extend the 
sphere of social welfare activities to more areas 
and to a greater number of people. 


I should sound a note of caution to those 
desirous of doing social welfare work, It is 
necessary that the social workers should be 
fired with a missionary spirit and regard it a 
sacred privilege to be of service to their fellow- 
men. But any tendency to approach social 
work with an air of condescension and 
patronage of a superior man_ bestowing 
benefits and conferring favour on an inferior 
individual would cause much _ resentment 
rather than bring about any good. 


There is, no doubt, a great shortage of 
social workers to participate in various wel- 
fare programmes, Social Work can no longer 
be undertaken by a novice: today it calls for 
highly trained and skilled workers. The need 
for professional social work has been realised 
sufficiently in recent years and it is a matter 
of gratification that more and more institu- 
tions of social work are coming up. The 
honorary workers and voluntary agencies 
which have been in existence for a long time 
have done much and have justifiably earned 
the appreciation and gratefulness of the 
general public. But at the same time we cannot 
deny that honorary social workers save in the 
case of a few are not in a position to devote 
their whole time to these welfare activities. 
It is, therefore, necessary to emphasise the 
establishment of institutions to train the 
members of the rising generation in these 
constructive lines, wherein they can combine 
a sense of mission with the idea of earning 
their livelihood. The future India requires an 
army of such qualified personnel to assist the 
implementation of the different social service 
measures. For instance, there is today a 
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statutory obligation to employ labour officers 
in all industrial undertakings. 


As regards the working of these schools of 
social work, I should like to suggest that the 
courses and training provided in these insti- 
tutions differ from one another and sometimes 
widely. It will be very advantageous if 
standardised programmes for various cate- 
gories of personnel are made and uniform 
courses adopted. Another shortcoming which 
should be remedied is the lack of refresher 
and orientation courses. In the present age 
far-reaching changes are taking place in the 
social, political, economic and technological 
fields. Many new problems emerge and if the 
social engineer is to solve them, he should 
have a detailed and complete knowledge of 
the forces at work. 


It was our organisation which a few years 
ago suggested the setting up of a cadre of 
social workers. If such a cadre is constituted, 
it will greatly help in providing their 
services when-ever and wherever required. 


Now it is my pleasant duty to refer to the 
activities of our Conference since its last 
session held in December 1957. The General 
Body accepted the recommendation of the 
Evaluation Committee to hold national 
sessions biennially. 


The first training course for Housing 
Managers-cum-Community Organisers was 
successfully conducted by Dr. B. H. Mehta of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. Classes 
were taken on week days in the afternoon 
and the whole of Sunday was devoted to 
field work. 


The Bombay Comittee on Slum Clearance, 
which has now been recognised as a Sub- 
Committee of the ICSW, has been asked by 
the Conference to submit a scheme for public 
co-operation in the Five-Year Plan in the 
urban areas. This is indeed an urgent need 





and when the scheme is ready, we hope to 
forward it to the Planning Commission for 
consideration. 


The Conference has not lagged behind in 
the preparation of Research Projects. The 
collection of data in the research project— 
‘Concerning the prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency resulting from social change and 
accompanying community development’ has 
been completed in the beginning of the year 
and the writing of the report remains to 
be done. 


The Report of the Survey of Beggars in 
Greater Bombay published in October 1959 
is timely and has thrown much light on the 
problem. The problem of beggary has indeed 
become very acute in all the big cities and 
the attention of the Government has already 
been drawn when recently a Bill was moved 
in the Parliament to check vagrancy and 
begging. 

The present session of the Conference has 
rightly chosen to hold the seminar on Urban 
Community Development. While our country 
is considered as a land of villages, there is 
a growing tendency for the rural parts 
developing into new cities and getting 
urbanised. The growing industrialisation and 
mechanisation is yet another contributory 
factor. This urbanisation has no doubt 
achieved much by way of widening the 
opportunities for the people and providing 
many amenities hitherto not available, but it 
has not been an unmixed blessing. Urbani- 
sation can and has brought many ugly 
problems in its wake, such as sordid slums, 
disintegration of the joint family, juvenile 
delinquency, overcrowding and prostitution. 
It is high time that these evils are checked 
before they assume serious proportions. I look 
forward to the Seminar in which many 
authorities from different disciplines are 
participating, to provide a successful clue to 
remedy the maladies which have so far been 
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considered as the inevitable and natural con- 
comitants of urbanisation. 


The present session has drawn a programme 
which includes three sections, two panels, 
three sub-committees and six workshop 
meetings. The subjects are to cover the 
different aspects and the participants repre- 
senting several shades of opinion and different 
schools of thought, I am sure, will greatly 
contribute to the quality of discussions and 
will present us with a comprehensive and 
integrated approach to the problems. 


I should like to mention a significant 
achievement during last year—the amalga- 
mation of the Hyderabad and Andhra 
Branches into the Andhra Pradesh Branch, 
and I am grateful to the leaders of both the 
branches for assisting me in achieving the 
merger. 

For the second time in its history the 
International Conference of Social Work was 
held in Asia this time in Tokyo in November 
1958 and it was an unqualified success. The 
Indian delegation was well represented and 
the general attendance at the conference was 
much larger than anticipated. The delegates 
represented sixteen countries and three inter- 
national organisations. It was quite appro- 
priate that the subject of ‘Mobilising 
Resources for Social Needs’ was selected for 
discussion. The discussions were of vital 
importance especially to the people of Asian 
countries, where the general standard of, living 
and per capita income is very low. The 
available resources are limited for meeting 
the basic social needs and even those have to 
be properly utilised with skilled direction in 
the interests both of immediate and of long 
term social development. While this is, no 
doubt, mainly the responsibility of the 
Government, nevertheless social workers 
should be in a unique position to contribute 
at the initial stage of discussion. 

I should like to refer to another question 
which requires an urgent solution. We are 


witnessing an increasing number of agitations 
among the members of the rising generation. 
While the present day youth are certainly 
intelligent and assured of the many oppor- 
tunities, they are not serious in their studies 
and constructive activities. Many reasons 
have been ascribed to this. According to 
some, the economic hardships which many of 
the students have to face at home and the 
absence of fuller opportunities in the future 
are responsible for the present deterioration. 
Some people even blame democracy because 
it has thrown open opportunities to all without 
any discrimination. Certain scholars ascribe 
this to the western culture, at any rate to its 
negative aspects—horror, comics and crime 
fictions. According to a few scholars, this 
is all the result of the structural changes of 
society. Change in the class structure, and 
influx of masses of young people, following 
industrialisation, from the rural areas to the 
towns have resulted in a rejection of 
traditional values while the new norms 
are left to find their proper moorings. 
The problem has, no doubt, attracted the 
attention of the Government, leaders, socio- 
logists, educationists and psychologists. The 
efforts to obtain a correct solution or a near 
remedy have not been very successful. The 
phenomenon still awaits thoughtful and 
serious treatment, though sufficient analysis 
has been made. For in spite of all appearances 
it is a matter which cannot be dismissed in 
either censorious or generally indulgent 
feuilletons. It is a sociological phenomenon 
par excellence. I should suggest that our 
organisation should do its best to get to the 
root of these problems and evolve measures 
to remedy them. 


In this connection, I should like to refer 
to a suggestion for your consideration. During 
the course of her recent trip to Australia, the 
Hon. General Secretary, Srimati Mary 


Clubwala Jadhav, witnessed the ways in 
which the Australians help one other and as 
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an example of this, she cited the instance of 
an organisation known as ‘Apex Boys’. This 
is a group of youngmen—college students and 
others—who band themselves together to 
render services to the people whenever 
required, helping people in their household 
chores, house building, building programmes, 
and assisting the aged and the orphans. If 
we in our country are to give the rising 
generation a sense of direction and turn their 
youthful energies along constructive channels, 
it is indeed worthwhile to consider whether 
similar schemes could be drawn up, which 
may prove invaluable to the future progress 
of our country. 

So far I have dealt with the problems 
directly affecting us. The last few months of 


our nation’s history have been momentous. 
We have been confronted with many pro- 
blems; some of them of such a serious nature 
as to affect our territorial sovereignty and 
national integrity. It is high time we all stood 
together and made a common front to defend 
our frontiers. The need of the hour is unity 
and solidarity among the people. The social 
workers either belonging to the Indian 
Conference of Social Work or other organi- 
sations should consider it their sacred duty 
to instill among the people an awareness of 
national solidarity and prepare everyone of 
the people living either in rural or urban 
areas to defend the prestige and honour of 
our National Flag. 








ANNUAL REPORT 


(1958) 


Smt. Mary CLuBwa.a JADHAV 


This year was the eleventh in the existence 
of the organisation and marked the beginning 
of changes in structure and activities. 


Amendment of the Constitution—At a 
meeting of the General Body during the 
Decennial Anniversary Session in Madras in 
December 1957, the amended Constitution 
was adopted. The amendments aimed at 
making the ICSW a more representative body 
and for this purpose a new category of 
membership was  introduced—Corporate 
Membership—whereby a national organisa- 
tion with state branches could become a 
member with the Central Office of the ICSW, 
thus making its branches automatically 
members of the ICSW branches in their res- 
pective states. It was hoped that this would 
pave the way towards a greater co-ordination 
of the activities than has been possible so far. 
A special committee appointed to follow up 
this provision is at work. A provision was also 
made for representation of the Ministry of 
Community Development and the Central 
Social Welfare Board which had not been 
there before. 


The system of election of the office bearers 
of the Central Executive Committee was also 
modified to allow more direct participation 
by the state branches and the General Body 
at all levels. 


Recommendations of the Madras Session.— 
One thousand copies of the recommendations 
of the Decennial Anniversary Session (1957) 
and the reports of the five workshops were 
prined and circulated among the central and 
state governments, municipalities, schools of 
social work and welfare organizations. This 
publication also carried a brief report of the 


informal meeting of state social welfare 
ministers which was a feature of this Session. 


Proceedings of the Madras Session The 
proceedings of the Madras Session were 
published in the March 1958 number of the 
Indian Journal of Social Work published by 
the Department of Publications of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


Appointment of a Working Committee.— 
As per the constitution and the recommenda- 
tions of the Central Executive Committee, 
the President appointed a Working Com- 
mittee consisting of the following: 


President: 
1. Shri V. V. Giri. 


Vice-Presidents: 


2. Acharya Jugal Kishore, Lucknow. 
3. Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung, Hyderabad. 
4. Smt. Zarina E. G, Currimbhoy, Bombay. 


Treasurers: 


5. Shri Balwant Singh, Hyderabad. 

6. Shri P. R. Bhatt, Bombay. 

7. Smt. K. Vellodi, New Delhi. 
(in the vacancy caused by Smt. Vellodi’s 
departure to Switzerland, Dr. Jivraj 
N. Mehta was later elected as 
Hon: Treasurer). 


General Secretary: 
8. Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav, Madras. 


Associate Secretaries: 


9. Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Bombay. 

10. Shri S. R. Bharatya, Allahabad. 

11. Smt. Padma Nageswaran, Calcutta. 
Other C.E.C. members residing in Bombay: 

12. Shri F. R. Surti, 
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13. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 

14. Dr. J. F. Bulsara. 

15. Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria. 
16. Shri Dindayal Gupta. 

17. Prof. A. R. Wadia. 

18. Smt. Pushpaben Mehta. 

19. Shri K. A. Gafoor. 


By virtue of the authority vested in him, 
the President nominated the following five ad- 
ditional members on the Working Committee: 


(20) Smt. Hansa Mehta, Bombay. 
(21) Dr. M. N. Natu, Poona, 

(22) Shri M. J. Kanetkar, Nagpur. 
(23) Col. Vasudeva Rao, Madras. 
(24) One member from Saurashtra. 


The Committee met four times during the 
year. 


Nomination on the Central Executive 
Committee.—In execution of sis constitutional 
powers, the President nominated the following 
representatives of government departments 
concerned with social welfare to the member- 
ship of the Executive Committee: 


1. Ministry of Education and Scientific 
Research, Government of India. 
Shri K. G. Saiyadain, Secretary to the 
Government of India, Ministry of 
Education. 

2. Ministry of Labour, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 
Shri N. S. Mankiker, Chief Advisor, 
Factories. 

3. Ministry of Health, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 
Dr. Smt. S. Bhatia, Advisor on Mater- 
nity and Child-Welfare, Directorate 
General of Health Services. 

4. Labour and Social Welfare Department, 
Government of Bombay. 
Shri K. A. Gafoor, Dy. Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Labour and 
Social Welfare Department. 

5. Department of Social Welfare, Govern- 
ment of Mysore, Bangalore, 
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Shri R. B. Ramaiah, Director of Social 
Welfare. 


Meetings of the C.E.C.—The Committee 
met twice during the year, in Bombay during 
March and in Hyderabad during August with 
Shri V. V. Giri in the Chair. 


Observance of Social Welfare Day: 
February 20.—Many Branches responded 
actively to the appeal of the General 
Secretary for observance of the Day. Reports 
of celebrations were received from State 
Branches in Hyderabad, Rajasthan, West 
Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore, Bombay and 
Madras. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta broadcast on 
“The Significance of Social Welfare Day” 
over All-India Radio, Bombay at 7-30 p.m. 
The theme of the Day this year was “Co- 
ordination in Social Work”. 


Recommendations made by the Conference 
at its Madras Session were also publicised on 
the Day by the various state branches. 


A detailed report of the observance of the 
Day may be read in Appendix ITI. 


Bombay Committee on Slum Clearance.— 
This committee had been set up following 
a recommendation of the Conference-spon- 
sored seminar on Slum Clearance (May 
1957) and consists of those members from 
Bombay who attended the seminar. The 
chairman of the committee is Shri Shantilal 
H. Shah, Minister for Labour and Law. The’ 
committee was independent but in late 
December 1958, decided to apply for recog- 
nition as a sub-committee of the ICSW, for 
administrative convenience and the operation 
of its bank account. All this assistance is 
supplied honorarily by the staff of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, one of whose 
treasurers and the executive secretary 
function in the same capacity for the Bombay 
Committee on Slum Clearance. 


The major pre-occupation of the Com- 
mittee during the year under report was to 
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plan a five-month training course for Housing 
Managers of projects administered by 
government or other local bodies, with a view 
to training them to function not only as rent 
collectors but as community organisers. This 
was in pursuance of the opinion of the 
committee that, under the present circums- 
tances, it would be more practicable to con- 
centrate on slum improvement rather than 
slum clearance. Careful attention was paid 
by a special sub-committee appointed for 
the purpose, to the syllabus for the course 
which included a considerable amount of 
actual field work. The course was scheduled 
to start on January 15, 1959, under the 
honorary directorship of Dr. B. H. Mehta of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The Committee also drew up a scheme for 
urban community development consisting of 
five pilot projects in five different types of 
slum or near-slum areas to be found in the 
city of Bombay. The scheme was forwarded 
to the Government of Bombay but owing to 
lack of funds, no further development has 
taken place. 


International Social Service—A number of 
new cases were referred to the ICSW by the 
London and Geneva offices of International 
Social Service. These were duly serviced 
through appropriate agencies or workers in 
the areas concerned. 


Research.—The Ministry of Education’and 
Scientific Research had sanctioned a grant of 
Rs. 8,000/- to the ICSW towards research 
in the field of juvenile delinquency. The 
subject of the research project is: “Concern- 
ing the Prevention of Certain types of 
Delinquency resulting from Social Changes 
and accompanying Community Develop- 
ment”. Dr. M. S. Sabnis, Dy. Director of 
Social Welfare, Government of Bombay, is 
its Hon. Director. Data were collected from 
four samples, being a selection of cases in the 
Bombay Remand Home over the period 


1945-58. Data collection in the first three 
samples, where the services of the probation 
officers of the Bombay Children’s Aid Society 
were utilized, was completed by about 
November 1958. Thereafter a Research 
Investigator, especially for the fourth sample 
which consisted of actual interviews, and a 
Statistician-cum-Tabulator were appointed 
for the duration of the project. Work is 
proceeding satisfactorily. 


The Report of the Survey of Beggars in 
Greater Bombay, also sponsored by the 
Ministry of Education & Scientific Research, 
is being printed and will be available to the 
public in course of time. 


Meetings of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Public Co-operation—The Hono- 
rary General Secretary attended the meeting 
of this committee on May 18, 1958 and 
Shri U. A. Basrurkar, President, Delhi 
Branch, attended the second meeting held on 
November 5, 1958, due to the General 
Secretary’s inability to attend. The General 
Secretary also represents the Conference on 
the Central Committee for Social Work 
Education. 


Nominations for Office Bearers.—In accor- 
dance with the rules laid down by the Central 
Executive Committee, all state brances were 
addressed about December 31, inviting them 
to send in their nominations for the various 
offices of the C.E.C. for the term 1960 and 
1961. However, the Eleventh National 
Session which was scheduled to be held in 
May 1959 being postponed to December the 
date for receiving nominations was also 
likewise extended. 


Seminar on Urban Community Develop- 
ment.—Preparations for the seminar on Urban 
Community Development got under way in 
the second half of the year. An organising 
committee was formed at Hyderabad under 
the chairmanship of Nawab Mehdi Nawaz 
Jung, President of the Andhra Pradesh 
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Branch. Shri L. N. Gupta, I.A.S., Secretary 
to the Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
Health & Local Administration Department, 
was nominated director of the seminar and 
Shri C. N. Shastri, Municipal Commissioner 
of Hyderabad, the seminar secretary. 


For administrative convenience, it was 
decided to hold the seminar concurrently 
with the eleventh national session; the 
session having been postponed to December 
1959, the seminar was likewise postponed. 


The Planning Commission have been kind 
enough to sanction a grant-in-aid not 
exceeding Rs. 9,000/- subject to a matching 
contribution by the ICSW. The seminar 
authority in Hyderabad have already 
succeeded in raising an amount of Rs. 2,000/- 
by way of grant-in-aid from the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh and Rs. 1,000/- from the 
Hyderabad Municipal Corporation, and hope 
to raise an appreciable sum through advertise- 
ments in the souvenir to be published on the 
occasion, The General Secretary visited 
Hyderabad in October in connection with the 
arrangements for the seminar. 


Orientation course for Voluntary Workers.-- 
In view of the number of untrained voluntary 
workers in the field and their inability for 
various reasons to undergo the full-fledged 
course available at schools of social work, it 
was decided to frame a model short-term 
course and encourage state branches to pursue 
it. This was framed by a sub-committee under 
the chairmanship of Prof. A. R. Wadia, 
Director, Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
The Andhra Pradesh Branch instituted such 
a course in November 1958, where 150 social 
workers took advantage of the facility. The 
Rajasthan Branch likewise enrolled 50 workers 
for its course. 


Honorary Membership.—By unanimous 
vote of the Central Executive Committee in 


March 1958, Shri D. K. Karve was elected as 
Honorary Member of the ICSW, thus 
becoming the first to receive the honour. 


Permanent Committee of the International 
Conference of Social Work.—Smt. Hansa 
Mehta and Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav were 
elected to represent the Indian Conference of 
Social Work on the Permanent Committee 
of the International Conference of Social 
Work. The ICSW serves as the Indian 
National Committee of the International 
Conference. 


Ninth International Conference of Social 
Work*.—The Indian Delegation: During the 
greater part of this year and especially the 
latter half, ICSW was pre-occupied with 
arrangements for the Ninth International 
Conference of Social Work to be held in 
Tokyo in November/December 1958. 


With the approval of the Government of 
India, the ICSW was able to send an official 
delegation of 25 persons to Tokyo. Great care 
was exercised in the selection of these 25 
persons so as to make the delegation widely 
representative of the social work movement 
in the country. The five delegates who were 
in Tokyo attending the International Study 
Congress of Child Welfare stayed on to attend 
the social work conference. Apart from these 
30 delegates, about ten to twelve persons 
interested and active in the field of social 
welfare in India, also attended on their own. , 
The Indian Delegation was one of the largest 
delegations from outside Japan. 


Much thought went into the distribution 
of delegates over the several Plenary Sessions, 
Commissions and Study Groups so as to 
ensure—while keeping the respective interests 
of the delegates in mind—that the Indian 
point of view was represented everywhere. 
Several of the delegates held important posi- 
tions on the programme and contributed 
greatly to the deliberations. 





*For details cf. Appendix I 
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The Government of India deputed two 
representatives: Shri P. P. Agarwal, 
Jt. Secretary of the Planning Commission and 
Dr. H. P. Mehta, of the Central Vocational 
Guidance Unit, Directorate General of 
Resettlement and Employment, Ministry of 
Labour. 


The State Governments deputed Shri N. K. 
Tirpude, Minister for Social Welfare, 
Bombay, Shri G. R. Anant, Minister for 
Social Welfare, Madhya Pradesh, Shri Bhika 
Bhai, Dy. Minister for Social Welfare, 
Government of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


Owing to the generous sanction of a grant 
of Rs. 12,000/- by the Ministry of Education, 
representatives from the four major schools 
of social work in the country were enabled 
to attend. 


Election of Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work.— 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta was re-elected as Vice- 
President of the International Conference of 
Social Work. 


Pre-Conference Workshop.—A unique 
feature of the conference was the formation 
of a Working Party, consisting largely of one 
representative from each delegation, which 
met prior to the Conference at Osaka and 
prepared a framework for discussion by the 
Conference, from national Committee reports 
submitted to the Secretariat. This was so 
successful an attempt that it is being con- 
sidered to establish it as a regular feature of 
international conferences. 


International Social Welfare Exhibition.— 
This was made possible by a generous grant 
of Rs. 8,000/- from the Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs. Exhibits were invited from welfare 
agencies all over the country and related 
departments of governments. A selection was 
then made and the exhibits flown to Tokyo. 
The Indian stall received much attention from 


the delegates and was especially visited by Her 
Royal Highness the Princess. 


Reception of Foreign Delegates passing 
through India.—Both as herald and aftermath 
to the Tokyo Conference, several delegates 
passed through Delhi, Bombay and Madras 
either individually or in groups. The State 


‘Branches of the ICSW in these towns received 


the delegates, arranged for them to meet local 
social welfare workers and see the social work 
service in the city. 


Proceedings of the Tokyo Conference.— 
he Proceedings of the Tokyo Conference 
will printed in India and should be ready 
by May 1959. 


Activities of State Branches of the ICSW.— 
Branches at Bombay, Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Madras, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh con- 
tinued to do active work in their own states. 
Relationship with the state government 
remains cordial and productive. The Madras 
Branch has been entrusted with an urban 
community development project under the 
Central Social Welfare Board. Research work 
with government assistance is being carried on 
in Lucknow. A happy occasion was the consti- 
tution of the Andhra Pradesh Branch under 
the aegis of the Central Executive Committee 
when it met at Hyderabad in August; the 
work is now in full swing. Attempts were 
made to revive the Orissa State Branch, 
which had become defunct. Advantage was 
taken of the inclusion of two delegates from 
the Punjab on the Indian delegation to 
Tokyo to interest them in the formation of 
a Branch at Chandigarh. For a detailed 
report of branch activities, please see 
Appendix II. 


The General Secretary visited many of the 
state branches—Hyderabad, Delhi, Mysore, 
Bihar, etc.—during the year to encourage 
them in their work. Members of the Central 
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Executive Committee were also encouraged 
to do likewise. 


Visits Abroad—Smt. Mary C. Jadhav, 
Honorary General Secretary, visited Egypt, 
Germany, Brussels and London to attend con- 
ferences and observe the working of social 
welfare institutions. She was given a recep- 
tion by the Council of British Agencies. She 
also addressed women’s organisations and the 
British Commonwealth League. 


In November-December, Smt. Jadhav 
visited Japan to attend the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work held in 
Tokyo. She also visited Singapore, Australia, 
Hongkong, Thailand and Burma, observed 
the working of institutions, attended con- 
ferences, broadcast and spoke at various 
gatherings. 

Smt. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Honorary Asso- 
ciate Secretary, attended the World Family 
Congress at Paris from June 13-26 and the 
International Child Welfare Congress at 
Brussels from July 19-26. She visited many 
social welfare institutions in Switzerland, 
Paris, Brussels and England, especially those 
for children. In Switzerland she observed the 
working of institutions run by the Salvation 
Army and the Girls Orphanage and the 
Training School for Delinquent Girls. 

At the world conferences, Smt. Ahmed 
participated in the discussions on community 
development and the family. 

Among other delegates who attended the 
International Child Welfare Conference at 


Brussels were Smt. Indira Gandhi and Shri 
V. M. Kulkarni. 


At the World Family Congress, the Indian 
Conference of’ Social Work was represented 


by Smt. Hansa Mehta and Smt. Manu Desai . 


of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, besides 
Smt. Ahmed. 


Financial Statement.— 
Finance Report for 1957-58. 


During the year 1957-58, the following 
grants and donations were received: 


Government of India 


(Ministry of Education) . Rs. 8,000 
Government of Bombay » 9,000 
Government of Rajasthan i eg Si 
Government of Madhya Pradesh ,, 3,000 
Government of Mysore = ae 

Total .. Rs. 18,000 
Donations.— 

1. Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, 

Bombay .. Rs. 2,000 

2. Sir Ratan Tata Trust, 

Bombay sis oe: a 500 

3. The Good Year Tyre & 

Rubber Co., Bombay “ 25 

4. Burmah Shell Refinery 

Bombay wa a 50 

5. Burmah Shell Oil Storage & 

Distributing Co., Surat .. ,, 100 
6. Jeevanlai Ltd., Bombay .. ,, 100 
7. General Radio & Applian- 

ces Co., Bombay . . a! 51 

8. Hollerith India (Pvt.) Ltd., 

Bombay . na” 50 

9. Kamani Engineering Cor- 

poration ad Nay, 93 501 
10. Parry & Co., Madras... ,, 100 


Total Rs. 3,477 


So our total collection for the year 1957-58 
was Rs. 53,787/95 and total expenditure 
Rs. 62,036/92. Out of this amount, a sum 
of Rs. 1,133/50 was spent on furniture, 
Rs. 1,350/- on rent deposit and Rs. 16,077/63 
on seminar a/c. 

When we closed the Books for 1957-58 the 
position was: 


Cash and Bank Balance Rs. 16,293/50. 
Staff and Establishment.—This year saw an 
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unprecedented turnover of staff in the Central 
Office. 


Shri B. Chatterjee, who for the past ten 
years had served as Executive Secretary of 
the ICSW and Assistant Secretary General 
of the Southeast Asia Regional Office of the 
International Conference of Social Work, left 
Bombay in September 1958 to take up the 
Directorship of the Urban Community 
Development Department of the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation. By request of the 
International Conference Headquarters in 
New York, he continued to serve as Assistant 
Secretary General till the conclusion of the 
Tokyo Conference. He has been allowed a 
lien with the Indian Conference of Social 
Work for one year. Shri Chatterjee had 
served the Conference with energy and 
devotion and carries the good wishes of the 
Conference with him. Until a fresh appoint- 
ment is made, Kumari Zakia Khan will 
officiate as Executive Secretary. 


Shri G. G. Kulkarni, Office Assistant for 
the past ten years, also left the Central Office 
in May 1958 to take up a better job with 
the Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay. 
Shri Kulkarni’s industriousness and depen- 
dability stood the office in good stead during 
his long term of service. Shri V. Hariharan 
was appointed in December 1958—after two 


abortive appointments—in the vacancy caused 
by Shri Kulkarni’s departure. 


Shri K. Karunakaran, peon, who had been 
with the Central Office for four years, also 
left in May 1958, with a record of very satis- 
factory service. Shri K. Subramanian was 


appointed in his place in May 1958. 
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most gratefully due to the Government of 
India for their generous financial assistance 
in several causes, and for their co-operation 
otherwise, and to the State Governments of 
Bombay, Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh for their grants-in-aid for 
the year. 


Gratitude must also be expressed for the 
guidance of our President, Shri V. V. Giri; 
for the interest and efforts of Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta, and for the co-operation of all 
the office bearers and members of the 
Central Executive Committee and Working 
Committee. 

To Shri M. J. Guzder, our Hon. Constitu- 
tion Referee and Messrs. P. C. Hansotia, 
Hon. Auditors, our thanks for their services 
donated to our organization. 

And finally to the Executive Secretary and 
the staff of the Central Office, my thanks. 


Sd. Mary Clubwala Jadhav 
Honorary General Secretary, 

















INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 
REPRESENTATION ON OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 





. Conference of social welfare organizations } Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Hon. Associate 
to discuss ways and means of intensifying | Secretary. 

the small savings movement, Government | 

of Bombay, Finance Department, on | Kumari N. B. Sidhwa, Executive Secretary, 

28-1-1958 at Sachivalaya, Bombay 1. _| Bombay State Branch, ICSW. 


. 18th Biennial Conference of Bombay State) Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Hon. Associate . 
Women’s Council—9th February 1958 to Secretary. 
13th February 1958 at Bombay. J Kumari Zakia Khan, Assistant Secretary. 


. Balkan-ji-Bari, Seminar on Child Welfare, \ 
April 1958 at Delhi. I ste ee eee 


. Bharat Sevak Samaj, meeting of All India ) Shri U. A. Basrurkar, President, Delhi State 
Organization, 23rd to 24th July, 1958. Branch, ICSW. 


. Seminar on “Social Education in Urban) Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee, Working 
Areas” organized by the Indian Adult | President, Uttar Pradesh Branch, ICSW. 
Education Association from 15th to 2ist | Shri P. N. Bhatt, Working President, Uttar 
December, 1958 at Lucknow. + Pradesh Branch, ICSW. 
Shri N. C. Chaturvedi, Working President, 
] Uttar Pradesh Branch, ICSW. 


. Seminar on Probation organized by Tata) Kumari Zakia Khan, 

Institute of Social Sciences from 21st to | Offg. Executive Secretary. 

23rd December, 1958 
| Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Hon. Associate 
J Secretary. 


. World Family Congress, 16th to 23rd} Smt. Hansa Mehta, Bombay. 

June, 1958 at Paris. | Smt. Manu Desai, Tata Institute of Social 
} Sciences, Bombay. 
| Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Hon. Associate 
J Secretary. 


Indian Council for 
Mental Hygiene, Bombay. 


. First Asian Seminar on Mental Hygiene ' 
and Family Life December 1958 in che (Dr K. R. Masani, 
Phillipines, J 
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APPENDIX I 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Tokyo—November-December 1958 





List of Indian Delegates 





Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Bombay, Leader. 
Shri V. M. Kulkarni, Delhi, Secretary. 


Shri P. P. Agarwal, Delhi. 

Shri G. R. Anant, Bhopal. 

Smt. Sita Basu, New Delhi. 

Smt. Sarojini Bhagat, Tokyo, Jzpan. 
Shri Bheekha Bhai, Jaipur. 

Smt. G. R. Billimoria, Bombay. 

Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Bombay. 

Smt. S. J. Bulsara, Bombay. 

Smt. Harcharan Singh Brar, Punjab. 
Shri P. N. Clubwalla, Madras. 


. Smt. K. T. Desai, Bombay. 


Shri S. C. Dutta, Delhi. 
Shri K. A Gafoor, Bombay. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
at. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Smt. K. A. Gafoor, Bombay. 
Shri M. S. Gore, Delhi. 

Smt. F. A. Irani, Bombay. 
Smt. M. C. Jadhav, Madras. 
Smt. I. D. Kothari, Madras. 
Shri D. C. Kukreti, Dehra Dun. 
Kumari S. Kuruvilla, Madras. 
Prof. H. P. Maiti, Ahmedabad. 
Dr. K. R. Masani, Bombay. 
Dr. H. P. Mehta, Delhi. 

Smt. Roda Mistry, Hyderabad. 
Shri K. S. Mitra, Calcutta. 
Smt. K. S. Nagarathnamma, Mysore. 
Maharani Sahiba of Patiala. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
1959 





Smt. Mary CLuBwALa JADHAV 


Condolences.—At the outset we express our 
grief and sense of loss at the passing away of 
Shri U. A. Basrurkar, President of the Delhi 
State Branch. He was closely associated with 
the Conference and a devoted worker. 

Constitutional Amendments.—Com position 
of the Central Executive Committee. 


In accordance with the provisions for 
representation introduced in the Constitution 
in 1957, the following is the position of re- 
presentation on the new Central Executive 
Committee, that will shortly be formed, as we 
go to press; 


Representatives of Ministries of the Central Government 


Ministry of Community Development 
Ministry of Education 

Ministry of Health 

Ministry of Labour 

Ministry of Rehabilitation 


Representative of Central Social Welfare 
Smt. M. Bakhle 


Representatives of State Branches 
Andhra Pradesh Branch 


Bihar State Branch 


Bombay State Branch 


Delhi State Branch 


Mysore State Branch 


Madras State Branch 


Uttar Pradesh Branch 


Shri M. C. Nanavatty 

Shri Nauhria Ram 

Dr. Smt. S. Bhatia 

Shri N. S. Mankiker 

Being wound up 

Hence no representation necessary 


Board 


Shri Janki Pershad 
Smt. Roda Mistry 
Shri N. V. S. Prasada Rao 


Shri N. N. Sinha 
Shri Daroga Roy 
Smt. Sushila Sinha 


Smt. Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy 
Smt. G. R. B. Billimoria 
Prof. V. B. Kamat 


Smt. Manmohini Sahgal ‘ 
Shri M. S. Gore 

Shri P. D. Kulkarni 

Shri A. N. Rama Rao 

Shri T. V. Ramchandra Iyer 

Shri T. V. Sudha Reddy 

Smt. D. C. Kothari 

Col. N. Vasudeva Rao 


Shri S. R. Venkatraman 


Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee 
Shri N. C. Chaturveci 
Shri Sushil Chandra 
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West Bengal State Branch 


Representatives of Corporate Members 


Guild of Service (Central) 
Balkan-Ji-Bari 
Indian Council for 

Child Welfare 


Representatives of Schools of Social Work 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences. . 
Delhi School of Social Work .. 
Madras School of Social Work . . 


M. S. University of Baroda, 
Faculty of Social Work 
Kashi Vidyapeeth 


Continuance of Office Bearers.—The office- 
bearers and members of the Central Executive 
Committee of 1958 continued to function for 
1959 as per the resolution passed by the 
General Body in December 1957. The 
Working Committee met thrice and the 
Central Executive Committee once during 
the year. 


Observance of Social Welfare Day: 
February 20.—Social Welfare Day was 
celebrated by the branches at Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Bombay and Madras. A report of the 
observance in these states may be read in 
Appendix III. 

Celebrations arranged by the Delhi State 
Branch had to be called off due to the sudden 
death of Shri U. A. Basrurkar, President of 
the branch. 

Shri V. V. Giri, President of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, broadcast over 
All India Radio, Madras on that day on the 
subject of “Leadership in Social Work”. 

Bombay Committee on Slum Clearance.— 
The first training course for Housing 


Managers-cum-Community Organisers com- 
menced on January 15, 1959 under the 


Shri Sugata Dasgupta 
Shri P. K. Biswas 
Prof. P. R. Sen 


Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav 
Shri Shevak Bhojraj 


To be appointed 


Prof. A. R. Wadia 
Shri S. N. Ranade 
Director— 

Shri K. N. George 


Smt. Indra S. Tayal 
Prof. C. P. Goyal 


honorary directorship of Dr. B. H. Mehta, 
Head of the Department of Social Adminis- 
tration at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay. 

Classes were taken on week-days between 
3.30 p.m. and 7 p.m. and the whole of 
Saturday was devoted to field work. Eleven 
students attended the course. Lecturers were 
drawn from the Tata Institute and 
experienced persons in the field. The following 
workers took the training: 


Bombay Municipal Corporation .. 5 
Bombay Housing Board .. <2 
Western Railway .% one 


The course concluded in June. A detailed 
report of the arrangements for the course is 
given in Appendix IV. 

The Bombay Committee on Slum Clearance 
which had applied to be considered as a sub- 
committee of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work in late 1958 was recognised as such by 
a decision of the Working Committee taken at 
its Madras meeting in February 1959, and 
subsequently ratified by the Central Executive 
Committee. The ICSW has asked the Bombay 
Committee to submit a scheme for Public 
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Co-operation in the Five Year Plan in urban 
areas to be forwarded to the Planning 
Commission. 

It was proposed to start the Second Course 
for Housing Managers in December 1959, but 
the Bombay Government Grant having been 
sanctioned only in that month, the course has 
had to be postponed. 


International Social Service —The number 
of cases referred for coverage during the year 
under report were spread out all over the 
country from Darjeeling to Madras. The refer- 
rals came both from the ISS Headquarters and 
its affiliated unit in the United Kingdom. We 
had to make use of several social work agencies 
and social workers in covering these cases and 
we take this opportunity to express our appre- 
ciation of their services given free and in full 
co-operation. 

It has been found that several of the cases 
referred to us by International Social Service 
are cases for repatriation and this poses the 
problem of funds. An attempt is being made 
to contact appropriate organisations for a 
regular donation towards this purpose. 


Research.—The collection of data in the 
research project concerning the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency resulting from Social 
Change and accompanying Community 
Development was completed in the beginning 
of the year. Data was then tabulated and 
analysed under the directions of Dr. M. S. 
Sabnis, Honorary Director. After this process 
was completed the services of Kumari P. 
Deshmukh, Research Investigator and Shri 
J. G. Naik, Statistician-cum-Tabulator were 
dispensed with. We take this opportunity of 
thanking them for their services in the project. 
The writing of the Report now remains to 
be done. 

The Report of the Survey of Beggars in 
Greater Bombay, was published in October 
1959. Copies are priced at Rs. 5/- each. 

Planning Commission—Social Welfare 


Team.—In April, the representatives of the 


Indian Conference of Social Work—Smt. 
Hansa Mehta, Smt. Mary C. Jadhav, Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara and Smt. I. Renu—met the Social 
Welfare Team in Delhi and presented the 
Conference viewpoint on the several issues 
which the Team was commissioned to report 
upon. 

Smt. Jadhav was appointed Chairman 
of the Planning Commission’s Sub-Committee 
on Social Defence, of which Shri P. R. Bhatt 
was appointed a member. 

Dr. J. F. Bulsara and Shri M. S. Gore 
were also appointed Chairmen of the 
Sub-Committees on Slum Clearance and 
Manpower, Administration and Research 
respectively. 

Nominations for Office-Bearers—Nomi- 
nations for the various offices of the ICSW 
had already been invited from the State 
Branches according to the rules laid down in 
this regard by the Central 
Committee. The Nominations Committee met 
under the chairmanship of Smt. Hansa Mehta 
on August 14th, 1959 at the Central Office. 
The nomination papers received from the 
State Branches—only 9 state branches 
returned completed papers—were duly scruti- 
nised and the candidates addressed as to their 
willingness to stand for office. A slate of names 
was then drawn up for election by the Central 
Executive Committee at its Hyderabad 
Meeting scheduled for December 25, prior to 
the General Body meeting and election. 

It may be stated here that a controversy 
took place about the election of office-bearers 
of the Conference held in December 1957. 
The matter having been raised by the Bombay 
State Branch of the Conference, it was 
discussed at the meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee also on the 13th March 


Executive 


1958 when the following resolution was 


passed: 
“The C.E.C. considered the matter 
referred to in Dr, Bulsara’s letter dated 
10-1-58 and notes that a regrettable incident 
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has happened and requested Dr. Bulsara to 
agree to drop the matter and assures itself 
that such incident will not occur in the 
future”, 


and the Bombay State Branch was 
requested not to pursue the matter further. 


Seminar on Urban Community Develop- 
ment.—The programme outline for the 
Seminar has already been published as an 
Appendix to our Annual Report for 1957. 
Originally scheduled to be held in February 
1958 the Seminar had to be twice postponed 
to synchronise with the Eleventh National 
Session of the Conference, both programmes 
being planned to come off concurrently for 
administrative convenience. The Session is 
now fixed for December 27-31, and the 
Seminar from December 24-30. We are 
grateful to the Delhi Municipal Corporation 
for their grant of Rs. 1,000/-; the 
Ahmedabad and Bombay Corporations are 
likely to sanction a grant-in-aid also. 

Visits of the President—Shri V. V. Giri 
presided over the public meeting held in 
Madras on February 20, to celebrate Social 
Welfare Day. He also chaired the meeting 
of the Working Committee there. He 
presided over the Seminar on Women’s 
Education as well. 

In Bangalore he was present to guide the 
attempt to revitalise the Mysore Branch and 
presided over the inauguration of the recon- 
stituted Branch. The members were gréatly 
encouraged by his active interest. 


General Secretary's Tours—Smt. Mary C. 
Jadhav travelled extensively during the period 
under report to encourage the state branches 
in their working. She attended the seminar on 
Co-operation and Co-ordination among 
Charity Trusts held in Bombay at the invita- 
tion of the Bombay State Branch. In Kerala, 
she presided over the Conference of the After- 
Care Association and met the members of the 
state branch. She addressed several meetings 


in the states regarding the Conference and 
its activities to create enthusiasm among the 
people. 

Orientation Course for Voluntary 
Workers.—The idea seems to be gaining in 
strength and several organisations are con- 
ducting courses for various categories of 
workers. We are glad to have been able to offer 
library facilities to the Bombay State Women’s 
Council in their course. 


Proceedings of the Ninth International 
Conference of Social Work at Tokyo.—The 
proceedings were published in November 1959 
and priced at U.S. $3.00 per copy. Copies are 
available with the South East Asia Regional 
Office of the International Conference of 
Social Work, 6/A, Cooperage, Bombay 1. 


Activities of the State Branches of the 
Conference.—Several of our state branches 
have been active during the year. The Delhi 
State Branch arranged a State Conference in 
January and the Madras State Branch 
convened a conference of the Southern Region 
in April. The Bengal Branch held a seminar 
on Urban Community Development in March 
and the Bombay Branch on Co-operation & 
Co-ordination of Charity Trusts. The Bombay 
Branch was successful in establishing district 
branches in several districts of Bombay such as 
Kolhapur, Halara, Jamnagar, etc. and in 
encouraging the Marathwada district com- 
mittees. The urban welfare project at Chetpet- 
Thangal undertaken by the Madras Branch 
under the Central Social Welfare Board, is 
progressing. The West Bengal Branch is 
conducting a similar project in Cossipore. The 
attempt to form the Madhya Pradesh Branch 
is being continued. The Andhra Pradesh 
Branch has been busy in the second half of the 
year with arrangements for the Eleventh 
Session and Seminar on Urban Community 
Development. A detailed report of the 


activities of these branches may be read in 
Appendix IT. 
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Among our state branches special mention 
must be made of the Punjab and Mysore State 
Branches. 

Punjab State Branch.—Due to the intensive 
efforts of the General Secretary, the Punjab 
State Branch came into existence in October 
1959, under the presidentship of the Governor 
of Punjab. The Governor and the Chief 
Minister have become Patrons of the 
Conference. The Maharani of Patiala was 
elected the President of the branch and Smt. 
Harcharan Singh Brar the Honorary General 
Secretary. (Smt. Brar is the President of the 
Indian Council of Child Welfare). Shri S. C. 
Pandit, Director of Social Welfare is the 
Treasurer, and Shri O. P. Mittal, the Special 
Officer, Associate Secretary. A constitution is 
being drawn up for the Branch and attempts 
are being made to interest a delegation in 
attending the Eleventh National Session at 
Hyderabad. 


Mysore State Branch—The Branch was 
given new momentum due to the efforts of the 
President and General Secretary. It was re- 
constituted with the Minister for Social 
Welfare as its Chairman. Shri Bharanaih, the 
Director of Social Welfare is an Associate 
Secretary. Shri A. N. Rama Rao continues to 
be its General Secretary. The Branch is now 


running a Children’s Centre under its 
auspices. 
Indian Conference of Social Work 


‘Newsletter.—As decided by the Central 
Executive Committee the Newsletter replaced 
the bi-annual ICSW Bulletin which was 
discontinued in December 1957. The purpose 
of the Newsletter is to create greater contacts 
between the state branches and the central 
office and among the state branches them- 
selves. Towards this end, reports of their 
activities are invited from the branches and 
published in every issue. A number of items of 
interest are also included such as the compo- 
sition and responsibilities of the Working 
Group on Social Welfare set up by the 
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Planning Commission, the General Secretary's 
Report on the Tokyo Conference etc. The first 
issue of the Newsletter, which is a quarterly, 
appeared in January 1958 and was followed 
in due course by the April, July and October 
issues. Several of our state branches have 
responded very encouragingly to the Nevws- 
letter. Consequent upon a demand from 
district branches for copies, the price of the 
Newsletter has been fixed at Re. 1/- per 
annum for the time being, pending ratification 
by the Working Committee. 


Staff and_ Establishment.—Since _ the 
departure of Shri B. Chatterjee as Director of 
the Municipal Department of Urban 
Community Development, Delhi, the post of 
Executive Secretary was vacant, with Kumari 
Zakia Khan officiating. It was in December 
of the year 1958 that the post was advertised 
together with the attached post of Assistant 
Secretary General of the South East Asia 
Regional Office of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work, in the leading 
newspapers of Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and 
Madras. 54 applications were received from 
all parts of the country and were circulated to 
the members of the Working Committee 
which is the appointing authority, for their 
comments. The applicants so selected were 
interviewed on March 13, in Bombay, by a 
sub-committee specially appointed for the 
purpose under the chairmanship of Smt. 
Hansa Mehta. Out of the 18 candidates called 
for interview only 10 presented themselves. 
Of these, Shri N. B. Cama was selected to the 
post. Shri N. B. Cama, B.Sc., Dipl. in Public 
Administration from the London University, 
retired from the service of the Government of 
Bombay as Asst. Labour Commissioner. Shri 
Cama took up his duties on April 1 1959. The 
lien of Shri B. Chatterjee on the post expired 


‘on August 31, 1959. 


Shri Chatterjee served the Indian 
Conference of Social Work for a period of ten 
years with devotion and zeal. Associated with 
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it since its inception in 1947, and as its first 
Executive Secretary, he played an appreciable 
part in a concerted effort to put the 
Conference on the map of social work in the 
country. While paying tribute to his services, 
Shri V. V. Giri, President, expressed the hope 
that he would continue to serve the 
Conference wherever he was. 

In August 1959 the committee sanctioned 
Mr. Cama’s trip to England on the occasion 
of his visit to France for the meeting of the 
International Executive—so that he could 
acquaint himself with the workings of the 
National Council of Social Service of Great 
Britain. 

Resignation of Shri R. G. Bapat, 
Accountant-Cum-Librarian.—After a period 
of five years with the Central Office, Shri 
R. G. Bapat resigned to take up an appoint- 
ment with the India Institute of Technology 
recently started in Bombay. We take this 
opportunity to express our appreciation of his 
services and to wish him all success in the 
future. Shri B. S. Dhavale was appointed as 
Accountant-cum-Librarion on May 22nd 
1959. 

Resignation of Shri V. Hariharan, Office- 
Assistant.—After a period of one year 
as Office-Assistant (Stenographer) Shri 
Hariharan resigned with effect from December 
1, 1959, having secured more remunerative 
employment elsewhere. His work was found 
very satisfactory and his departure regretted. 
We wish him well in his new job. 

Eleventh National Session of the Con- 
ference—The Evaluation Committee, in its 
report which was published as part of the 
Annual Report for 1957, had recommended 
the advisability at this stage, of holding 
national sessions once in two years only. This 
recommendation was accepted by the General 
Body. Accordingly the Eleventh Session was 
planned for 1959. After two postponements, 
the date was finally fixed for December 27-31, 
1959. The venue was the Public School, 


Hyderabad. The General Secretary visited 
Hyderabad more than once during the year in 
connection with the arrangements. 

The Programme for the Session was drawn 
up as follows: 
Sectional Meetings 

1. Social Welfare Legislation 

2. Family Welfare Services 

3. Services for the Physically Handicapped 
Panel Meetings 

1. A Social Policy for India 

2. Coordination of Social Work 
Sub-committee Meetings 

1. Public Cooperation in Third Plan for 

Social Welfare 
2. Training Programmes 
Workers at various Levels 

3. Causes and Prevention of Suicides 
Workshop Meetings 

1. Penal Administration 
Mental Hygiene 
Institutional Management 
Medical & Psychiatric Social Work 
Group Work 
. Social Research 


for Social 


Doe wn 


Acknowledgements.—Finally, it is my most 
pleasant duty to give grateful thanks to the 
several persons and parties who have given 
us so much encouragement in our work: 

To Shri V. V. Giri, our President, for his 
constant guidance and active interest; 

To Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta for unceasing 
endeavour in the interests of the Conference; 

To the Governments of the States for their 
grants-in-aid ; 

To the Government of India for its annual 
grant and its grants for specific purposes and 
for its inspiring co-operation in voluntary 
social work; 

To the business houses for their generous 
donations; 

To Messrs. P. C. Hansotia, our Honarary 
Auditors; 

To Shri M. J. Guzder, our Honorary 
Constitutional Referee; 
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To all the office bearers and particularly 
to Smt. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Honorary 
Associate Secretary and Shri P. R. Bhatt, our 
Treasurer, and all members of the Central 
Executive and Working Committees; 

To Smt. Hansa Mehta for chairing the 
Nominations Committee; 
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And finally to the Executive Secretary and 
the Staff of the Central Office. 

Without the assistance and co-operation of 
all these it would not have been possible for 
the Conference to make such concerted 
progress and we once again thank them for 
their trouble. 


INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
REPRESENTATION OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
1959 


Second Indian National Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations on 
United Nations Information, April 
3-5, 1959. 


Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, 
Hon. Associate Secretary. 
Smt. Indira Renu, 

General Secretary, 

Delhi State Branch. 


2. Working Group on Social Welfare ’) 
(Planning Commission) New Delhi, } Smt. Hansa Mehta, Bombay. 
Oct. 17-24, 1959. 
3. Seminar on “Annual Town & Country 
Planning organised by Institute of { Smt. Bhiwandivala,* Bombay. 
Town Planners, October 19-26, 1959 { 
Bombay. J 
4. 14th Biennial Conference of the ) Smt. A. Srivastava, 
National Council of Women -in India, {| Uttar Pradesh Branch. 
November 21-25, 1959. { Smt. Evelyn Khan, 
J Uttar Pradesh Branch. 
5. 7th All India Conference on Moral and . 
Social Hygiene at Chandigarh, October ns . sy stag 
8-10, 1959. on. Associate Secretary. 
6. Seminar on Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Social Services, Govt. of , “ 
India, Ministry of Education in Co- a 
operation with United Nations Tech- Delhi State atta 
nical Assistance Organization, New | ; ; 
Delhi, November 16-28, 1959. J 
7. Second Asian Youth Hostels Confe- \ Written to Delhi State 
rence, New Delhi, Nov. 21-25, 1959. 3 Branch, ICSW. 
8. Seminar on “Organization & Adminis- 


tration of Social Education” organised. 
by Indian Adult Education Association 
at Gargo’i, November 23-29, 1959. 


Shri N. F. Kaikobad 
(Rep: Bombay State Branch) 








*Could not attend 
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APPENDIX I 


Reports of State Branches 


ANDHRA PRADESH BRANCH 


Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung, President 
of the Branch, accompanied by Shri Janki 
Pershad, Honorary General Secretary, and 
Shri N. V. S. Prasada Rao, Honorary Asso- 
ciate Secretary, visited Guntur and Kakinada 
to form and reorganise district branches 
A district branch at Guntur was formed on 
January 23, 1959. 


The Sikkimese delegation of social workers 
consisting of three ladies visited Hyderabad 
on the 15th and 16th of February, 1959 and 
were taken around the welfare institutions. 


Smt. Fathema Ismail, President, Fellowship 
of the Physically Handicapped, Bombay came 
to Hyderabad to inaugurate the Women’s 
Employment Centre, ICSW Ward 9/1,, In- 
dustrial Co-operative Centre, Ltd., at 
Sarojini Devi Road, Secunderabad. 


She was shown some of the voluntary 
social institutions in Hyderabad. 

Social Welfare Day was as usual celebrat- 
ed on 20th February 1959. 


During the first week of April, Shri R. 
Gersappe of the State Bank of Hyderabad, 
handed over the Hon. Treasurership of the 
ICSW to Shri A. H. Venkat Rao, of the Co- 
operative Prudential Bank, Secunderabad. 
The ICSW records its deep appreciation of 
the sincere and sterling services rendered by 
Shri Gersappe from the inception of the 
the Branch. 


World Health Day was celebrated on the 
7th of April 1959 at ICSW Wards. 


On April 13, 1959 the foundation stone 
of the Radio-active Cobalt Therapy Building 
was laid in the premises of the Radium Insti- 


tute and Cancer Hospital by Shri Morarji 
Desai, Union Finance Minister. Shri N. 
Sanjiva Reddy, Chief Minister, Andhra 
Pradesh, presided over the function. 


The Andhra Pradesh Branch, is construct- 
ing the building at a cost of Rupees One 
lakh and donating the same to the Govern- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh. The Radio-Active 
Cobalt Unit worth Rs. 10,00,000/- is being 
received from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Canada. The machine is the latest one 
for the treatment of some type of cancer. 


The ICSW participated in the Polytechnic 
Week. 


The meeting of the working Group on 
Social Welfare was held at the Secretariat. 
Shri Janki Pershad, Hon. General Secretary, 
ICSW., and Smt. Roda Mistry, Chairman, 
Aram Ghar, have been nominated on the 
Working Group Committee under the Edu- 
cation (Social Welfare) Secretariat, Andhra 
Pradesh. 


On June 22, 1959 the Chief Minister ac- 
companied by the Branch President and 
General Secretary, visited the work centres 
of Small Scale Industries organised by our 
branch with a government grant-in-aid of 
Rs, one lakh. The centre’s aim is ameliorat- 
ing the employment situation among women 
in the twin cities of Hyderabad and Secund- 
erabad. 


The branch was happy to receive Smt. 
Trivedi, wife of former Governor of Andhra 
Pradesh at its office on the 18th of July, as 
she was one of the important and energetic 
social workers in Hyderabad. 
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The Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh and 
other important officials visited the office on 
the 13th of August and appreciated the 
work that is being done by the branch. 


The branch celebrated Independence Day 
on the 15th of August by distribution of 
sweets to the hospitals and some of its 
affiliated organisations. 


A donation of Rs. 100/- was made by the 
Executive in aid of the Adult Education 
Drive undertaken by the United Pioneer 
Society. 
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In response to the Appeal to come forward 
to help the flood affected persons of Assam 
and Kashmir, two sums of money—one 
amounting to Rs. 1,000/- and the other Rs. 
2,000/- — were forwarded to Smt. Lalita 
Sachar, President of the Andhra Pradesh 
Flood Relief Association. The former 
amount of Rs. 1,000/- is donated by the 
Aram Ghar (Home for the Disabled) from 
the earned profits by way of ground cultiva- 
tion by the inmates. The latter amount of 
Rs. 2,000/- is from the ICSW, funds for the 
Radium Institute and Cancer Hospital. 


BOMBAY STATE BRANCH 


The Bombay State Branch was formed on 
23rd November, 1957 at a general body 
meeting called for the purpose in the 
Alexandra Girl’s English Institution at 5 
p.m. when Mrs. Zarina Currimbhoy presided. 
It was resolved that all the members of the 
Bombay City Branch and the district 
branches of the Bombay State constitute 
themselves as the Bombay State Branch of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work. The 
draft constitution already circulated was read 
and passed subject to a few changes. Conse- 
quent upon this, elections were held. Smt. 
Currimbhoy was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent, Prof. P. A. Wadia and Smt. 
Gulestan Billimoria, Vice-Presidents, Shri 
M. J. Guzder, Hon. Treasurer and Kumari 
S. F. Mehta, Hon. General Secretary. 


The district branches were invited to 
nominate one member each on the Execu- 
tive Committee. Kumari N. B. Sidhwa was 
appointed as the Executive Secretary of the 
Bombay State Branch, ICSW. 


It was resolved to appoint Messrs. B. P. 
Garda & Co., as auditors. The general body 
elected Dr. Bulsara as a representative on the - 
Central Executive Committee of the I.C.S.W. 
in the vacancy created by Dr. Kumari P. 
Vakharia’s resignation. 


The branch started with a local member- 
ship of 16 life members, 65 institutional mem- 
bers and 166 ordinary members. Now at 
the end of the year we have 21 life members, 
59 institutional members and 154 ordinary 
members. 


We have 7 district branches, namely 
Baroda, Nagpur, Aurangabad, Nanded, Par- 
bhani, Bhir and Osmanabad. After the for- 
mation of the Bombay State Branch we have 
been able to start 4 new district branches in 
Madhya Saurashtra (Rajkot), Halara 
District (Jamnagar), Mithapur and Kolha- 
pur. 

C.A.R.E. (Co-operative 
Remittances to Everywhere). 

During the year under report we continued 
the work of distribution of milk powder to 10 
welfare organisations affiliated to us. We 
were allotted 13,900 cartons of milk powder 
for the period of 6 months to be distributed 
to 15,065 families and 2,080 school children 
every month. The success of the programme 
was mainly due to the help offered by a large 
number of volunteer workers. 


of American 


Citizens Advisory Bureaux 

The work of the C.A.B. continues to be 
carried on in the following centres, namely, 
Bombay State Women’s Council, Naigaum 
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Social Welfare Society, All India Helping 
Society, Nagpada Neighbourhood House. In 
addition a new centre was organised with the 
help of our branch at the Worli Community 
Centre. 


Delegates to the International Conference at 
Tokyo 

At the International Conference of Social 
Work held in Tokyo in December 1958, 
Dr. J. F. Bulsara and Smt. Gulestan R. B. 
Billimoria represented the state branch. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta, the leader of the Indian 
Delegation, and the other Indian delegates 
to the Tokyo Conference were given a recep- 
tion on 15th November, 1958 by the President 
and members of the Executive Committee. 
His Excellency Shri Sri Prakasa, the Governor 
of Bombay graced the occasion and gave his 
blessings to the delegates. 

The branch took advantage of the presence 
of the following American delegates to the 
Tokyo Conference who passed through 
Bombay on their way home: 

1. Dr. Evelyn Burns, connected with the 
Social Work School of the Columbia 
University. 

2. Dr. Lester Granger, Vice-President of 
the International Conference of Social 
Work and Mrs. Granger. 

3. Miss Ethel Wise, Chairman of Youth 
House, Department of Correction, City 
of New York. 


A meeting was arranged on 19th January, 
1959, at the Alexandra Girl’s English Institu- 
tion when Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Smt. Gulestan 
Billimoria and Dr. J. F. Balsara gave their 
impressions on the various aspects of the 
International Conference. 


Executive Secretary's Tours 

During the year under report the Executive 
Secretary undertook a tour through Sau- 
rashtra for the inspection of the Baroda- 
Branch and also helped in the inauguration 
of 3 other branches in Madhya Saurashtra 


(Rajkot) Halara District (Jamnagar) and 
Mithapur. 


Later in the year the Executive Secretary 
visited a number of District Branches in 
Marathawada, namely, Aurangabad, Nanded 
and Parbhani. 


She submitted her observations to the Exe- 
cutive Committee which explain the existing 
conditions after the reorganisation of the 
Bombay State in the district branches which 
were formerly under the Hyderabad State. 
She found that a number of activities and 
institutions started in Marathawada Districts 
are now handed over to the Government of 
Bombay due to lack of finance. 


She suggested that representatives of district 
branches should be invited to a meeting to 
discuss their common problems and difficulties 
and work out a programme on regionwise 
basis. 


Seminar on “Co-operation & Co-ordination 
among Charity Trusts” 


The state branch organised a very interest- 
ing seminar on “Co-operation & Co-ordination 
among Charity Trusts”. The subject of the 
Seminar was to create public opinion on the 
utilisation of available resources to the best 
advantage of each community and to foster 
mutual understanding and co-operation. The 
emphasis was on education and health services 
of different trusts in each community with a 
view to the formulation of a sound policy of 
co-operation. The seminar was inaugurated by 
Shri Shantilal H. Shah, Minister of Labour 
and Law, Bombay State. Dr. J. F. Bulsara 
conducted the business sessions. Shri S. C. 
Bhat, Charity Commissioner, Bombay State, 
read a paper on “Origin, Progress and Poten- 
tialities of Public Trusts and What Co-ordina- 
tion can do.” It is of interest to know that 
in Bombay State there are 52,000 religious 
and charitable trusts with total assets and 
investments amounting to nearly 160 crores. 
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Shri S. F. Desai submitted a paper on Parsi 
Charities, Shri Gordhandas Chaturbhuj on 
Hindu Charities and Shri S. S. Desnavi on 
Muslim Charities. 


These papers gave an idea of what efforts 
have been made in the direction of co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination within each commu- 
nity. We have published the full report of the 
Seminar. The Seminar was attended by 200 
representatives of various Public Trusts. 


On this occasion Smt. Currimbhoy felici- 
tated Smt. Hansaben Mehta on behalf of the 
Bombay State’ Branch on her being awarded 
the “Padma Bhushan”. 


Representation on Various Bodies 

The Executive Committee nominated 
Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Smt. Gulestan Billimoria 
and Smt. Wahabuddin Ahmed to represent 
the Bombay State Branch at the annual con- 
ference in Madras. 


The Executive Secretary has been appointed 
as a representative on the Slum Clearance 
Committee appointed by the I.C.S.W. 


Shri Kausal from Baroda Branch repre- 
sented the state branch at the National 
Conference of Non-Governmental Organisa- 
tions on U.N. Information at Delhi. 


The Executive Committee appointed 
Smt. Currimbhoy, Smt. Gulestan R. B. 
Billimoria and Prof. V. Kamath to represent 
the Bombay State Branch on the C.E.C. of the 
I.C.S.W. for the years 1960 and 1961. 
Finances 


The Branch was able to carry on its work 
first with a loan of Rs. 3,000/- from the 
Bombay City Branch and subsequently with 
the transfer of all the assets of the city branch 
now merged in the state branch. 


During the year under report we received 
from the I.C.S.W. Rs. 1,800/- being half the ~ 
amount of the salary of the Executive 
Secretary of the Bombay State Branch, 
I.C.S.W. 


District Branches 

Among the activities of the Aurangabad 
Branch are a family planning centre, bal vihar 
kendra, radio sets & books, rural welfare 
programme, and harijan welfare. 


The membership of the Baroda District 
Branch is 34. The programme consisted of 
the preparation of a directory of welfare 
agencies, discussions, symposium and film 
shows, setting up a social welfare relief fund. 


The Bhir District Branch has initiated a 
primary school and balwadies, mahila mandals 
and sewing classes, drama and social functions. 


Halara District Branch (Jamnagar) was 
inaugurated in March 1959. 


During the tour of Saurashtra by the Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Bombay State Branch, 
the Saurashtra Branch was initiated and a 
small committee formed to draft the constitu- 
tion and undertake programmes. 


Nadiad District Branch was formed under 
the Hyderabad State Branch and has done 
wonderful work. It has built the civil hospital, 
a girls’ high school, and a kala mandir and 
a hostel for harijan boys. Most of those insti- 
tutions have been handed over to the various 
ministries of the government. Among _ its 
current activities are flood relief, community 
hall, books to students, land to Gyan 
Vidyalaya. 

Osmanabad District Branch 


This district branch had a set-back on the 
re-organisation of the states. It was again 
revitalised by the visit of the Executive 
Secretary of the Bombay State Branch. It has 
initiated maternity & infectious ward of the 
hospital, leprosy colony, social education 
classes, benches for girls’ school. 

Parbhani District Branch 

This District Branch was started in 1955 by 
the Hyderabad State Branch and was trans- 
ferred to Bombay State. It runs sewing classes 
and balwadies. 
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Kolhapur District Branch @ Mithapur City during her tour of Saurashtra and Maratha- 


Branch 
The Kolhapur and Mithapur Branches were 
recently started by the Executive Secretary 


wada. Their constitutions have been passed 
by the Bombay State Branch. 


WEST BENGAL BRANCH 


The Branch was mainly engaged in the work 
of the Urban Extension Project in Cossipore 
area. 

The following activities have been taken up: 

(i) Children’s Play & Recreation and 
Cultural Activities. 

(it) Social Education & Adult Literacy 

including training in arts and crafts. 

(12) Milk Distribution. 

The Centre was run in the rooms given free 
of charge by the local people, but shifted to 


a rented house by the middle of July, 1959. 
The following activities were planned: 


(i) Ante-natal & post natal advisory 
services, infant health centre, creches. 
(ii) Family planning & women’s welfare 
services. 
(iii) Information centre. 
The Central Social Welfare Board helps by 


means of a grant in aid, but the rent of the 
house is to be realised by raising donations. 


DELHI STATE BRANCH 


Passing away of Shri U. A. Basrurkar 

The sudden death of Shri U. A. Basrurkar 
on the 19th February, 1959 after a brief illness 
has been a great loss to the Byanch. 
Shri Basrurkar was associated with the Con- 
ference firstly as its executive committee 
member, then as its vice-president and finally 
as its President for the last two years. A joint 
condolence meeting of the 14 social welfare 
organisations was convened on 2nd March, 
1959 in the Y.M.C.A. hall to pay tribute to 
his memory when representatives of various 
organizations spoke highly of the magnificent 
work done by him in the field of social work 
in general and for the welfare of the blind in 
particular. 

The 4th Conference of Social Work of the 
branch was held on the 10th and 11th 
January, 1959. The main topic of discussion 
was the “Family as a Unit in Welfare 
Services”. The Conference was inaugurated 
by Shri M. S. Gore who gave a thought 
provoking and instructive talk on the changing 
role of the family in Indian Society. An 
exhibition of publications in social work was 
also arranged and documentary films on topics 


of interest to social workers were also shown 
to the delegates. The total number of dele- 
gates who attended the Conference was 125 
from 45 welfare organisations of Delhi. The 
valedictory address was delivered by Shri P. R. 
Naik, Commissioner of Delhi Municipal 
Corporation. 

A lecture on “Group Work practices in 
urban community development” by Dr. 
Charles Hendry, the visiting Dean of the 
School of Social Work, Toronto, Canada, was 
held on 4th February 1959 in the Y.M.C.A. 
Hall. 

A Seminar on “The Education of the 
Community in Family Planning” was orga- 
nised by the Medical Social Work Sub- 
committee on 13th February, 1959 in the 
T.B. Association Hall. The Seminar was 
attended by medical social workers, family 
planning workers, doctors and public health 
nurses and was inaugurated by Smt. A. D. 
Pandit, wife of the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi and presided over by Dr. Smt. Gore, 
Adviser on Family Planning Programme of 
the Government of India. Papers were 
presented by Dr. Smt. Gore, Dr. Keizo 
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Kawagoes, Chief, Medical Administration 
Department, Public Health Bureau, Osaka, 
Japan and Smt. Pramila Thakore. 


As usual the branch co-operated with 
various welfare organisations and kept con- 
stant contacts with their representatives on 
various programmes jointly organised by the 
branch and these agencies. 


The branch was represented on the Inter- 
national Conference on Planned Parenthood 
by Smt. Ketty Shroff, Smt. Satwant B. Singh 
and Shri M. S. Gore, members of the 
Medical Social Work Sub-Committee. 


Three members of the Delhi Branch were 
nominated to represent the Central Office of 


the Conference at the U.N. Conference of 
Non- Governmental Organisations held in 
April in New Delhi and two members to 
represent the Delhi Branch. 

As part of the programme of the volunteers 
exchange bureau, a short term training course 
for voluntary social workers has been pro- 
posed. Details of the training are being worked 
out by a small sub-committee appointed for 
the purpose, 

The survey work on “The study of living 
conditions of handicrafts artisans in Delhi,” 
undertaken on behalf of the All India Handi- 
craft Board is being carried on. An Advisory 
Committee has been appointed to supervise 
the project. 


MADRAS STATE BRANCH 


The Madras State Branch, started in 1948, 
has done very useful work during all these 
years. 

The Ninth Annual Conference of Social 
Work was held from 17th to 19th April, 1959 
presided over by the Hon’ble Shri C. 
Subramaniam, Minister for Finance, Govern- 
ment of Madras, and Chairman of the Madras 
State Branch of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work. The Hon’ble Shri M. 
Bhaktavatsalam, Home Minister, inaugurated 
the Conference. Smt. Radhabai Thyagarajan, 
the well-known social worker was the 
chairman of the Reception Committee. The 
Conference was well attended, the subjects 
discussed being those on the Agenda for the 
Eleventh National Session in December, 1959. 
Some important resolutions were passed by 
the various sections of the Conference and 
were communicated to the Government for 
implementation. 

As per recommendations of the National 
Conference, the branch organised a seminar 


on ‘Social Defence’ in February 1959 at 


Madras, presided over by the Hon’ble 


Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam, Home Minister. 
‘Police work in Juvenile Court with refe- 


rence to Delinquent and Destitute Children’, 
‘Care and Correctional Institutions for 
Children in Madras State—Then and Now’, 
‘Probation’ and ‘Juvenile Guidance Bureau 
and Its Purpose’ were the subjects on which 
speeches were made by eminent experts. 

Social Welfare Day was observed by the 
Branch along with the Guild of Service on 
20th February 1959. 

In view of the education value of the 
speeches made at the Seminar and on the 
Social Welfare Day by eminent people, these 
are printed and published in the form of a 
booklet and were distributed to the different 
branches of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. 

At the International Conference of Social 
Work held in Tokyo, the Branch was repre- 
sented by Smt. D. C. Kothari. The Madras 
School of Social Work was represented by 
Kumari Sosa Kuruvilla, while Shri P. N. 
Clubwala represented the Guild of Service 
(Central). Smt. Clubwala Jadhav as Hono- 
vary General Secretary of the National 
Conference attended the International Con- 
ference. Smt. D. C. Kothari, Smt. Jadhav 


and Shri P. N. Clubwala attended the 
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Conference at their own expense. They 
participated in different sections. Smt. Jadhav 
was the chairman of one of the sections and 
she also participated in the UNICEF meeting. 

During June-July 1959 two short-term 
courses on Public Welfare Administration and 
Youth Welfare were conducted for the benefit 
of those who are employed and who cannot 
avail the benefit of a full time course of 
training in social work. Many experts on the 
subject exchanged their knowledge and 
experience with these trainees. 

The Hon. General Secretary, Smt. M. 
Clubwala Jadhav, toured Egypt, West 
Germany, Brussels, United Kingdom, Singa- 
pore, Australia, Japan, Hongkong, Thailand 
and Burma where she met the office-bearers 
of the International Conference of Social 
Work and other social welfare agencies and 
talked about the Conference work in India 
in the last 11 years. 

The Branch co-operates with the Bharat 
Scouts and Guides, Guild of Services, All 
India Women’s Food Council and other 
organisations in all welfare activities and 
also participates in the small saving schemes. 

The Madras School of Social work started 
by the Branch is well established now. Its 
library has lately been enriched by additional 
volumes from the Technical Co-operation 
Mission of the United States. 

The School is also fortunate to have the 
services of foreign professors under Smith 
Mundt and Fulbright Scholarship Scheme 
and Technical Co-operation Mission 
Assistance. 

The Juvenile Guidance Bureau, an orga- 
nization run under the auspices of the 
Branch, is carrying on useful work under 
the guidance of its Director Dr. G. D. Boaz, 
in the cause of juvenile delinquency in 
Madras City. The Bureau is now training 
workers who will take up work in the 
children’s departments of the General and 


Stanley Hospitals in Madras. 


Welfare Extension Project (Urban): One 
of the important schemes undertaken by the 
branch is the running of this welfare exten- 
sion project in Chetput Thangal, Kilpauk, 
Madras. The avowed object of the project 
is to improve the slums that are located in 
the urban areas and to cater to all groups 
in the community in respect of education, 
craft, training, creche, health programmes, 
recreation, library etc. The Chetput Thangal 
consists of 3 adjoining slums, covering an 
area of half a square mile and consisting of 
500 families of unskilled labourers and 
coolies. A craft school, a nursery school, a 
creche, adult literacy classes, Madras sangam, 
library and recreation centre have been 
introduced and are successfully run here. 
Cultural programmes and excursions are 
arranged for the benefit of the slum dwellers. 
A medical centre is run and a doctor visits 
the area and attends to the sick. Many 
organisations are with — the 
branch in running this project, under the 
guidance of the Project Committee Chairman 
Mr. V. N. Subbaroyan. 

Working Group on Social Welfare: The 
Hon. General Secretary of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work is a Member of the 
Working Group on Social Welfare and is 
also the Chairman of the Sub-group on 
Social Defence. 


co-operating 


Study Team Committee on Plan Projects: 
The Hon. Secretary Smt. M. Clubwala 
Jadhav gave evidence before the Study 
Team led by Smt. Renuka Ray on Plan 
Projects along with others. 

Co-operation with other organisations: 
The Madras branch has always been co- 
operating with other organisations such as 
the Guild of Service (Central), the Bharat 
Scouts and Guides, the Madras School of 
Social Work and other organizations in 
promoting social welfare activities. Our 
thanks are duc to these organisations for 
their kind co-operation. 
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RAJASTHAN STATE BRANCH 


The Executive Committee of the Pranch 
was formed on 6th December 1957 under 
the chairmanship of Shri Mohan Lal 
Sukhadia, Chief Minister, Rajasthan. The 
work done by the branch in this short period 
is as under: 

1. Students and workers of the Study 
Circle undertook a survey of 200 
scheduled caste families who were 
suffering from various diseases. 

2. A survey to determine the giving of 
aid to 80 patients of the general ward 
of the K.G.V. (T.B.) Sanatorium, 
Jaipur was undertaken. 

3. A survey of 300 beggars of Jaipur City 


was undertaken, with the co-operation 
of the members of the Study Circle. 

4. Fruits were ‘distributed to 525 helpless 
patients from time to time. 

5. A small dispensary was established on 
7th May, 1958 to distribute free 
medicines. The daily average of 
patients taking advantage of the dis- 
pensary is 100. 

6. 59 students were given training in 
social service from 31st August to 30th 
November, 1958. They were also taken 
to various places viz. Udaipur and 
Gungapur etc. to acquaint them with 
welfare activities in operation. 


BIHAR STATE BRANCH (1957-59) 


The branch sustained an irreparable loss 
in the sad and sudden passing away of its 
illustrious president, Dr. A. N. Sinha 
(Finance Minister, Bihar State) on the 25th 
July, 1957 at Patna, just after the demise 
of Shri S. N. Sahya in March last who was 
an able and enthusiastic member of the 
conference. Dr. Sinha was the president of 
the State Branch from its inception and he 
had led the Indian Delegation to the Toronto 
International Conference of Social Work 
during 1954. 

After Dr. A. N. Sinha’s death the general 
body of the ICSW Bihar branch met and 
unanimously clected Pandit Binodanand 
Jha,, Labour Minister, Bihar as President. 
There could have been no better choice. 
Thereafter the executive committee was 
reconstituted and Shri N. N. Sinha was re- 
nominated Hony. General Secretary by the 
president as authorised by the general body 
according to the usual procedure. The 
Hony. General Secretary toured extensively 
in the State and outside it to enthuse people 
to take to social work particularly to 
propagate against the evils of untouchability. 

As usual “Social Welfare Day” was 
observed on the 20th February, 1958. 


The State Branch sponsored a scheme for 
children’s welfare and through a separate 
committee called the Bihar Children’s Aid 
Society raised some funds also for the 
purpose. 

Shrimati Clubwala Jadhav, Hon. General 
Secretary of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work paid a visit to Bihar in September, 
1957. She was the first Secretary of the 
Conference to have visited Bihar. 


Social Welfare Day was observed on the 
20th February 1959 at Patna. 


A big exhibition under the auspices of the 
A.I.V.I. and Khadi Board was organised at 
Patna where we had displayed our literature, 
charts etc. 


The branch was bereaved by the untimely 
passing away of Shri Naqui Imam, Judge, 
Patna High Court, who used to take a lively 
interest in its affairs. 


Shrimati Sunderi Devi, Vice-President of 
the branch, was sent to Japan as a Bihar 


‘delegate to the Japan International Con- 


ference of Social Work in December 1958. 


Shri N. N. Sinha, Secretary presided over 
the Safai Mazdoor Sangh at Dehri on Sone. 
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APPENDIX II 


SOCIAL 


As always, the General Secretary addressed 
a circular letter to all state branches giving 
suggestions regarding the celebration of 
Social Welfare Day on February 20, 1959. 
Shri V. V. Giri, President of the Conference, 
broadcast on A.LR Madras_ on 
“Leadership in Social Work.” 


Andhra Pradesh Branch 

The Chief Guest was Shri M. Narsing 
Rao, Minister for Communications and 
Buildings. The evening began with light 
refreshment. 


from 


This was followed by a brief 
review of the work done in the previous 
years by the Secretary. Smt. Roda Mistry 
spoke of the deliberations of the Tokyo 
Conference, and Smt. Munir Zuhire on 
social work abroad. Miss Marie Lubinski 
of the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples also addressed the meeting. 


The programme ended with a_ variety 
entertainment. 
Bihar State Branch 

The day was celebrated at the Patna 


Legislator’s Club under the presidentship of 
Pandit Binodananda Jha; Shri Mahabir 
Tyagi, Chairman of the District Taxation 
Administration Committee, inaugurated the 
meeting. Representatives of about 12 social 
work organizations in Patna and Muzaffur 


WELFARE DAY 


spoke of their work, including representatives 
of the Bharat Sevak Samaj, Rotary Club, 
Mahila Charka Samity, Class 
League, Bharat Scouts and Guides, Harijan 


Depressed 


Sevak Sangh etc. 


Dethi State Branch 

A symposium on Leadership in Social 
Work was planned for Social Welfare Day 
but was called off due to the sudden death 
of Shri U. A. 


Branch. 


Basrurkar, President of the 


Bombay State Branch 

Social Welfare Day was celebrated by 
many district branches. The Baroda Branch 
held a discussion among their members on 
“What are trained social workers doing in 
Baroda” and inaugurated a ‘Welfare Fund’ 
for needly patients. The Halara District 
Branch arranged a symposium on Leadership 
Work. The Madhya 


Branch also celebrated the Day. 


in Social Saurashtra 


Madras State Branch 

Social Welfare Day was observed under 
the Presidentship of Shri V. V. Giri, Speeches 
on the occasion were given on Leadership 
for Social Policy, and Leadership training 
in Social Work, Role of the Professional 
Social Work and Citizen Leader by eminent 
and competent persons in the field. 


APPENDIX III 


TRAINING PROJECT FOR HOUSING MANAGERS AND URBAN 
COMMUNITY ORGANISERS 


Report of the First Training Course 
(15th January—15th June, 1959) 


the 
organised in 


deliberations of 
Seminar 


As a result of the 
Slum _ Clearance 


Bombay in 1957, the present 
initiated and organised by the Committee 


course Wwas 


appointed by the Conference. The Govern- 


ment of Bombay put a small grant of 
Rs. 5,400/- at the disposal of the Indian 
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Conference of Social Work, and the course 
was organised with the co-operation of the 
Bombay Housing Board and the Bombay 
Municipality. 

It has been realised that slum clearance 
programmes will be slow and costly to 
execute. Meanwhile projects for new 
housing are increasing in numbers. Condi- 
tions in some of the old housing schemes 
and some of the, new projects may so 
deteriorate that new slums may arise. One 
of the most important methods for preven- 
ting the emergence of slum conditions is to 
provide an efficient housing management, 
minimum social services, and opportunities 
for the development of well organised urban 
communities functioning as regional social 
units of the city. 

The first course for training Housing 
Managers-cum-Community Organisers was 
held between 15th January, 1959 to 15th 
June, 1959. Twelve trainees were deputed 
by various agencies providing housing for 
poor and middle class families. 

Bombay Housing Board 

Bombay Municipal Corporation’ 
(one withdrew due to ill-health) 

Air India International .. ae 
(withdrew, could not be relieved from 


wm uw 


work ) 
Western Railway oa aes | 
. 2 


Total 


All the persons deputed for training were 
employed as Housing personnel in_ their 
respective organisations., Most of them were 
matriculates, though some of them were 
under-graduates and graduates also. 


A small pavilion in the Worli Foot of 
Hills Colony of the Bombay Housing Board, 
centrally situated in a typical industrial area, 
was selected as the Training Centre. The 
training course consisted of lectures, prac- 
tical instructions, field work and _ investiga- 


tions of social problems. Lectures on the 
following subjects were given by Dr. B. H. 
Mehta, Hon. Director of the course, Shri N. 
F. Kaikobad, Shri L. S. Kudchedkar, 
Kumari A. R. Pardiwala, Smt. Pandit and 
Shri D. S. Pinge. 


1. Urban Sociology and Social Psycho- 


logy. 

2. Urban Community Organisation and 
Development. 

3. The Housing Problem and __ its 


Treatment. 
4. Programmes of Comraunity Services. 
(a) Housing management and envi- 
ronmental services. 
(b) Community recreation. 
(c) Social Education. 
Preparing youth for community 
action, leadership and service. 
Family and Women’s Welfare in 
the Community. 
({) Child Welfare. 


Health service in the community. 


Lectures were accompanied by an intensive 
field training for 8 to 10 hours a week. 
Gradually the number of field training hours 
were increased, so that only field training was 
given during the last month of the course. The 
field work and practical training facilities 
were provided at the Bombay Housing Board 
Colonies at Worli Foot of Hills and Worli 
Neighbourhood Unit Area. Both _ these 
colonies though industrial in nature were’ 
actually occupied by white collared workers 
from industries. Hence, in order to give an 
additional field work experience, field work 
facilities were also provided at Wadala Antop 
Hill Colony of the Bombay Port Trust which 
is a typical working class community, presen- 
ting many varied and different problems to 
the Community Worker than the two Bombay 
Housing Board Colonies. 


In the beginning, emphasis was laid on 
playground organisation and youth activities 
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in all three field work centres. This was done 
because recreational activities provide a 
common platform where all the diverse social, 
economic and age groups of a heterogeneous 
community can be induced to participate in 
activities on co-operative basis, thereby pro- 
viding a scope for social and emotional 
integration so essential for any community 
life. 


Youth activities were given a high priority 
in the field work programme. Each trainee 
had to study the community, and particularly 
the youths, and pick up persons with parti- 
cular skills, abilities and qualities of leadership 
so as to give them encouragement and scope 
for leadership. The aim was to create commu- 
nity leadership. This group will serve as a 
nucleus in the programme of community 
development. The trainees had to visit 
families, meet persons and develop intimate 
contacts with the communities they served. 


The Worli Foot of Hills Colony was select- 
ed for an extensive programme of housing 
management and urban community develop- 
ment, using the trainees as a pioneering group 
for the development of the programme. 


The following programmes were carried 
out by the trainees as a part of their field 
work: 


(a) Regular organised playgrounds for 
children and youth. The children were 
grouped according to age groups; and suitable 
outdoor games under supervision and 
guidance of the trainees were organised for 
each group. The average daily attendance of 
children in the playground activities was over 


80. 


(b) An Indoor Recreation Centre with 
various indoor play equipment was organised 
in the community pavilion. The centre 
functioned every evening from 2.00 P.M. to 
10-00 P.M. on an experimental basis during 
May, 1959. As participation increased due to 


May vacation, the pavilion was found too 
small, passages near staircases, and open 
spaces between two buildings were also 
utilised for the purpose. 


(c) As the play activities were organised 
on a regular basis, the existing playground 
was found to be stony and unsuitable for 
recreational purposes. The trainees therefore 
undertook to remake the whole playground 
for the community by “Shramdan”. Accor- 
dingly the whole place was dug up, relevelled 
and surfaced with soft earth. Areas were 
specified, and courts were laid for different 
court games such as volleyball, ring-tennis 
and badminton, all of which helped to draw 
a large number of adult members whose 
recreational needs were till then overlooked 
for want of space and facilities. A children’s 
playground with turfed surface was also 
provided. Plans for developing other available 
areas between buildings into suitable recrea- 
tional areas for specific recreational activities 
and community-gardens were considered, 
but due to want of time were not executed. 
Thanks are duc to Mr. Asghar Ali, a con- 
tractor, who came to know that persons 
were working for the community, and there- 
fore offered his free service, and completed 
the work of the playground. 


Mr. Asghar Ali and many other local 
agencies and individuals also helped indi- 
rectly by giving the implements required, 
like plough, roller, bullocks, hose pipes, 
drums, red earth, etc.. usually rent-free or 
at a most nominal rent. 


(d) During the May vacation, an exten- 
sive whole day field work programme was 
planned for the trainees. A summer school 
was started for children between 4 and 6. 
years. The services of a trained teacher and of 
two volunteers from within the community 
were availed of for the purpose. There was 
a great response from the community, but 
only eighteen children could be enrolled due 
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to lack of resources. Others had to be refused 
admission, to the great disappointment of 
their parents. The class functioned from 
9-00 A.M. to 12-00 noon. The pre-school 
curricula consisted of games, songs, exercises, 
painting, picture-cutting and pasting, number 
work, etc.. The class was given light snacks 
at about 10-00 A.M. consisting of a cup of 
milk, a gift from the CARE organisation, 
and some eatables like grams, toffees, biscuits, 
sweets and fruits etc. 


The school was started purely on the ex- 
perimental basis, but the organisers were 
repeatedly pressed by the families and other 
local organisations to establish it on a per- 
manent basis. Many parents in spite of the 
constant refusal insisted on admitting their 
children. 


(e) Mahila Mandal was organised in 
order to assist the women to participate in 
the community programmes. There were 
20 members. The Mandal met twice a 
week, on Wednesdays and Fridays, from 
2-30 P..M. to 5-00 P.M. when different pro- 
grammes were arranged for them. A-trained 
crafts teacher gave them training in paper 
cutting, sewing, cutting, embroidery and 
fancy work. A lecture on first aid was also 
organised on request of the members. The 
members have expressed their desire to con- 
tinue their activities. 


(f) Craft classes in paper cutting, cane- 
work, modelling, wood work, etc. were also 
organised in the morning from 9-00 A.M. 
to 12-00 noon as a part of May Vacation 
programme for school going children. In 
this, children who were at the camp and 
other local girls who had learnt crafts in 
schools or in private classes helped a great 
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deal by taking up small groups of children 
under their own supervision. The average 
attendance in the mornings was about 50-60, 
excluding the nursery children. 


(g) In order to train personnel for com- 
munity leadership, a five days’ Holiday 
Camp was organised at Versova in the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences Hostel premises. 
The camp was a great success.. Seventeen 
children between 12 to 20 years of age 
attended the camp. The camp _ routine 
consisted of an early morning walk on the. 
beach before breakfast; then there were 
craft lessons in paper work, cane-work, 
leather work, etc. for about 3 hours every 
day. After lunch the children were left free 
to themselves. They spent their time in 
reading. After tea, the children were again 
taken out on the beach for outdoor play. 


There was a whole day picnic at Mudh 
Island on 20th May, 1959. The children 
returned home on the 2\Ist after a special 
farewell lunch was arranged for them. The 
trainees, though inexperienced in cooking, 
cooked for themselves. 


A community meeting was held at the end 
of the training period which was attended 
by Shri K. A. Gafoor, Deputy Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay, Labour and 
Social Welfare Department. 


A register of all the tenants, residing in 
the Foot of Hill Colony, containing much 
useful information as to distribution of 
households by size, type, income, occupation, 
etc. has been prepared. 


B. H. Mehta 
Honorary Director. 
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THE BOMBAY PUBLIC 
Schedule VITI 
Name of the Public Trust : 


Balance sheet as 





FUNDS 
Rs. Rs. 
Other Earmarked Funds : 
Miss Evelyn Hersey Scholarship Fund as per last Balance Sheet es was 19-87 19-87 
Liabilities : 
For expenses— i cae pee site nae ie . 201-00 
Seminar Account Se sis ves ioe ar jue a 14,764-20 
Exhibition Account ob vee as “as ey oes ies 3,000-00 
Research Account I _ nee sae scm 6a os ies 3,610-02 
Research Account IT wk vat bed ed ate Sus rey 2,552-42 24,127-64 
Income and Expenditure Account :— 
Balance as per last Balance Sheet oa sei = eT ah ies 20,795 - 06 
Less : Deficit for 1958-59 ee see see sine web vee sn 7,844-93 12,950°13 


Totel Rs. ... 37,097 - 64 





As per our report of even date 
(Sd.) P. C. HANSOTIA & CO. 


Chartered Accountants, Auditors, 


Dated at Borrbay : 27th April 1959. 
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TRUSTS ACT, 1950 
(Vide Rule 17 (1) ) 
INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


at 3lst March 1959 Registered No. F. 321 (BOM). 





AND LIABILITIES 


Rs. Rs. 
Investments : (at cost)— 
3°, Loan 1963-65 (F. V. Rs. 15,000) ase sie sc dew re 15,233-63 
34°, Tax Free T. 8. Certificate sae is se waa ea ‘ 5,000+00 
4°, Saurashtra Govt. Loan (F. V. Rs. 5,000) are tee as nee 4,984-06 25,217-69 
Note :—The market value of the above investments is Rs. 24,500-00 
Furniture and Fixtures :— 
Balance as per last Balance Sheet ee ate maa a <s ase 5,863 > 94 
Additions during the year isn ve des oe “a ees ava 440-62 6,304: 56 
q -_ - a 
Library see see sis see wae ise eee eas 3,178-10 
Advances :— 
} Rent Deposit 258-00 258-00 
Income outstanding : 
Grants Receivable ose ein see wien suis mr wit 2,000-00 2,000.00 
Cash and Bank Balances :— 
In current account with the Central Bank of India Ltd., C/A ies ae 37°53 
With the Manager eee eee ope éee sis “se ‘ea Sas 101-76 139-29 


4 Total Rs. ... 37,097 - 64 
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THE BOMBAY PUBLIC 
Schedule IX 
Name of the Public Trust 
Income and Expenditure Account 

EXPENDITURE 

Rs. Rs. 

Establishment Expenses seb oe ose ose ie coe ove eee 24,024-09 
Audit Fees 150-00 
Miscellaneous expenses — sie ee wis aoe sete sat wes 1,191-36 
Affiliation fee paid to SEARO, Int. C.S.W sie aan bee a eee 1000-00 








Tota: Rs, ... 26,365-°45 





Dated at Bombay : 


As per our report of even dat« 
(Sd.) P. C. HANSOTIA & CO. 
Chartered Accountants, Auditors 


27th April 1YAY. 
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TRUSTS ACT, 1950. 
(Vide Rule 17 (1) ) 
INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

for the year ending 3lst March, 1959 Registered No. F. 321 (BOM.) 








INCOME 
Rs Rs. 
) By Interest :— 
, On securities ae ay oKé we ee re mre ive 825-00 
,. On Bank account Te ace és wr uate ene igs 16°14 
) , On Fixed Deposit Account os oss OF i sis ove oa 143-21 984-35 
, Donations in Cash A as jee jus Site ee “ie 2,550-00 
} ,, Grants (Central & State Govts. ‘= ee bay ate 12,000-00 
Income from other sources (in detail a as far a as 3 possible) 
, Affiliation fee from Branches __... ase san ous en ci sia 1,212-83 
) ,, Institutional Membership fees... “a as aoe a ae er 15-00 
,, Ordinary Membership fees eae see Sie ai oes “<a ase 70-00 
,, Sale of literature ais mre ose wea an aia die eis 418-34 
., Miscellaneous Receipts... cise eee eee oN ees er aes 270-00 





, Rental etc. from Int. C.S.W. ... re san as _ sais ate 1,000-00 2,986°17 








,, Deficit carried over to Balance Sheet ... iit sie es ‘ae wks 7844-93 
; Total Rs. ... 26,365°45 











(Sd). M. C. JADHAV 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, 


Indian Conference of Social Work 
Dated 30th April 1959. Trustee. 
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SECTION I 


SOCIAL WELFARE LEGISLATION 


Chairman: 
Smt. Violet Alva, 
Deputy Minister for Home Affairs, 
Govt. of India, New Delhi. 


Secretary: 
Kumari Amina Nakavai, 
5, Himayatnagar, 
Hyderabad 1. 


Recorder: 


Kumari Fathema Sattar, 
32, Harvey Road, Bombay 7, 


Paper Contributors: 
Paper No. 1. Legislation for Protection of 
Children. 
Dr. M. S. Sabnis, Deputy Director of 
Social Welfare, Bombay State, Poona. 


Paper No. 2. Legislation for Categories of 
under-privileged. 
Shri K. A. Gafoor, Deputy Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, Labour & 
Social Welfare, Deptt., Bombay. 


Paper No. 3. Legislation for Protection of 


Women. 
Shri V. V. Sastri, Central Social 


Welfare Board, New Delhi. 


Chairman’s Address 


LapIESs AND GENTLEMEN: 


With keen interest have I followed your 
deliberations in the years gone by and 
watched from a distance the effort that you 
have made in the field of social welfare. I 
am grateful to Shri V. V. Giri, Governor of 
Uttar Pradesh and now your worthy 
President, for extending to me this invitation 
and to you for the honour you have done me 
this morning of addressing you. 

Social Welfare arises mainly out of the 
natural consequences of a society based on 
unequal distribution of wordly goods and 
opportunities. Therefore any section of 
society that we may like to sympathise with 
or work for would arise out of poverty. There 
are at least three concepts of poverty or three 
standards for denoting poverty: one based on 
the judgment of society, the second on the 
judgment of the individual and the third on 
the impersonal judgment of science. These 
three concepts are not just theoretical con- 
cepts but the starting point of three different 
kinds of approaches. 


Social Standards.—The social standard that 
we are striving to achieve for certain sections 
in our society is the minimum standard 
regarded by an enlightened society as con- 
sistent with health and decency. This 
standard finds expression in the activities of 
charitable institutions, welfare measures and 
legislation. Thus poverty whereby an indi- 
vidual or group suffers hardships to get basic 
requirements of life is judged by public 
sentiment or sensitiveness as the expression 
of social solidarity. No one should be allowed 
to fall below the standard. Poverty is inter- 
preted here in terms of needs the satisfaction 
of which the community regards as justified 
or as legitimate. Poverty in this sense is a 
case of economic depedence and to what 
extent the community is ready to extend this 
help to those who need it. 


The humanitarian approach will find 
expression in a minimum programme of 
combating poverty while economic approach 
will find expression in a more comprehensive 
programme. The humanitarian thinks only 
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in terms of health and decency while the 
economist thinks in terms of employment and 
efficiency. Thus the humanitarian will in- 
clude in his “poverty line” the necessities of 
life and decency while the economist will 
include also the necessities of efficiency and 
skill. 

When industrialisation came in the Western 
countries, faith in governmental actions was 
not very strong. At the same time, the 
Ricardian dogma of the “economic man” and 
the Darwinian doctrine of the “survival of 
the fittest” gave a philosophical justification 
for individualism. The actual success of 
private initiative in those pioneering days of 
economic transition resulted in favour of 
minimum interference in the life and activity 
of the individual. The doctrine of Laissez 
Faire thus bebace notorious. The causes for 
welfare legislation itself can therefore 
certainly be traced to the defects of Jaissez- 
faire system. Two world wars and a terrible 
economic depression in between and the 
impact of Marxism account for the causes 
for crisis legislation. Of course, these events 
cannot by themselves explain the apparently 
baffling phenomena of welfare legislation 
adopting the forms of crisis legislation. The 
vested interests consented to charges only 
when the pressure on them became acute. So 
when we talk of social welfare legislation, 
we must bear in mind this historical back- 
ground before us. 

Century of Rights——We are well through 
this Century of Rights. The worker, the 
peasant, the man, the woman, the child, have 
all won their charters of rights. We are in a 
century of tremendous upheaval; political, 
social and economic evolution and revolution 
is the order of the day. We have to meet these 
challenges in a forth-right manner. No longer 
can we adopt half way measurers for those for 
whom we claim to speak. The United Nations 
has been steadily working in the field of welf- 
fare, be it child delinquency, trafficking in 


human beings, treatment of offenders, care of 
the handicapped or all round humanitarian 
approach for the Have-Nots. The United 
Nations and the International Labour 
Organization are striving to line up the needs 
of those who need legislation to bring them 
up on a par with the rest of the society. 
Industrial advancement calls for social justice. 
Socio-economic backwardness of an individual 
or groups is a sad reflection of the evils we 
tolerate in society. 


In our own vast and ancient land, we have 
depended far too long on individual and 
unorganised charity to look after those who 
cannot look after themselves. A steady exploi- 
tation of large sections of our people in the 
name of religion and superstition in a caste- 
ridden society has played havoc. Even in the 
field of economic exploitation human misery 
is still perceptible. Only willy nilly does vested 
interest yield. In the field of social welfare the 
prime factor still remains that of eradication 
of untouchability; as yet we are not imbued 
with the fervour to look upon it as the greatest 
sin in society. All our endeavours fade away 
into insignificance unless collective effort is 
made to cry down casteism. In the field of 
social welfare legislation, by law untouch- 
ability stands abolished. The Government has 
gone all out in this field of welfare with men 
and money but we shall achieve the goal only 
when we get full co-operation from the public. 
The sins of centuries have to be washed away 
in the sun-shine of tomorrow. This leads us 
into the other fields of social welfare 
legislation. 


What is social welfare legislation and 
how can it succeed? If public opinion 
is the prime factor to implement our 
earnest hopes and desires in the field of social 
defence then public opinion and legislation 
must go hand in hand. It is not by intellec- 
tualism alone that we can achieve the long 
cherished dream to serve the naked, the 

















diseased, the fallen women, the delinquent 
child, the offender and so on. 

In modern India, we have had laws to deal 
with these problems and are enacting more 
laws but they only touch their fringe. Our 
history had to take into account our social 
customs, our economic structure and the 
foreign domination. Presently we have to take 
problems arising out of urbanisation, dis- 
integration of joint family, outmoded land 
system and, may I be permitted to say, 
lopsided industrialisation. If dignity of man is 
to be recognised then charity as we have 
known it has no place in modern economic set 
up. The growing problems be they low- 
income, ill-health, crowding etc. have to be 
faced with bold socio-economic changes and 
legislation, of course, has to keep pace with 
the changes in this socio-economic structure. 
It is now recognised by all that the State is 
responsible for the welfare of its people 
and private assistance can only complement 
what the State endeavours to do. Our 
Constitution lays down our goal. A Welfare 
state based on justice, liberty, equality of 
opportunities and rights form the basis of the 
directive principles. 

The success of labour welfare legislation 
depends upon the willing co-operation of the 
employer mainly. Therefore law will be 
respected and obeyed only if there is an 
awareness and a willingness to share and serve 
with the worker and the peasant. All 
legislation in the social field is only permissive 
and it devolves not only on the executive but 
also on the individual to operate law in the 
right manner. Social reforms through social 
legislation have become an imperative neces- 
sity and though we have all these laws like 
the Apprentices Act, Reformatory School Act, 
Children Acts, Borstal School Acts, Juvenile 
Smoking Acts, Indian Mines Amendment Act, 
Plantation Labour Act, the Young Persons 
(Harmful Publications) Act, 1956, the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women 
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and Girls Act, the Probation of Offenders Act 
and so on, it hardly gives anyone of us any 
deep feeling of satisfaction. 

Planning for People—Along with our 
endeavour to work in the field of social 
defence we must proceed with the purity of 
heart and sincerity of purpose which brings 
us to the main substance of the discussion that 
will follow this afternoon, namely, this 1s an 
era of family welfare and, therefore, we have 
to face the difficulties that lie before us. In 
planning for people a practical and positive 
approach is necessary e.g., hawkers are often 
removed from the pavement with no alternate 
means of livelihood, squatters and slum 
dwellers are often removed by the police 
without an alternate arrangement for their 
dwelling. Unemployment caused in this 
manner of able bodied persons adds to the 
number of problem citizens. We talk of child 
delinquency and forget completely delinquents 
amongst the adults. Child delinquency cannot 
be met by pious legislation. In India we do 
not have this problem in any sizable magnitude 
as elsewhere but if we prefer to stand and stare 
as to what is happening with industrialisation, 
then we are indeed lacking in our duty. 

If the family does not become the care of 
every industrialist in the private and the public 
sector then child delinquency, prostitution, 
crime of all degrees of evil will also become 
highly developed. A home here and a home 
there for women and children and the handi- . 
capped is like an oasis in a desert. We have to 
concentrate more and build up a structure 
economic in character in the country whereby 
social legislation will have a fuller meaning 
and ampler scope for implementation. Social 
defence would then be understood not only 
by those who need it but by those who must 
give it. Therefore every State must take upon 
itself the greater idea) of planning and 
dividing its activities on a zonal basis. A 
children’s home somewhere in a city is not 
the full answer to the problem. There have 
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been constant criticisms on the District and 
other Shelters and Care and After-care 
programmes. All this criticism has to be 
purposefully met and therefore it has to be 
more comprehensive than we have tried to 
make it. 

Children must be given confidence in life 
rather than brought up with a sense of 
distinction. Accident of birth, lack of oppor- 
tunities and the other prevailing evils continue 
to undermine our society. We need a 
revolution within us for an evolution in 
society and, unless that revolution comes from 
within you and me, social legislation, even 
though it expands in every field, will not 
achieve results. 


Prostitution—To fight prostitution the 
woman has to be made an economic unit. To 
fight delinquency, the accident of birth should 
cease to be a stigma of distinction. There is a 
lot of talent going idle in the country and yet 
we look for aid and cry for wealth. There is 
no wealth greater than wealth of its own 
citizens especially children who are the best 
wealth of a nation. 


For the handicapped we must plan with 
great care. Statistics are very important for all 
planning. With our Independence we have 
revived our cultural activities but we have not 
yet fully learnt to laugh, and sing and dance. 
Let people sing, and laugh and dance. These 
are the three requisites for social legislation to 
succeed. The mirth of living and laughter has 
to be felt and seen. Opportunities have to 
come the way of everybody. Therefore women 
and children especially must enjoy the benefits 
of opportunities. Children should not be 
divided according to the social strata to which 
they belong. Herein lies the crux of the 
problem. We have not yet even begun to tackle 
this problem in a practical manner. The son 
of your worker must be able to run even the 
race of life with your own son; then alone 
will social legislation mean what we want it to. 


I am not aware whether this Conference has 
worked scientifically on collecting statistics in 
the various fields of social welfare and, 
whether they have made any research of how 
the various social legislations operate and how 
far they relieve the miseries of people for 
whom we are all working. Statistics and con- 
centrated research alone can lead us out of the 
darkness we often find ourselves in. Reports 
and Conferences may help but we need 
workers dedicated to the cause. Until we find 
such dedication in the type of work we are 
discussing today, believe me, it will be hard to 
make a headway as we expect. 

Family Legislation Our task today is in 
the field of family legislation and until we 
recognise and make our industrialists and 
employers recognise the bare truth that no 
longer can they hold to ransom the have-nots 
so long we shall only find ourselves talking and 
not acting. When factories and plants arise 
in this ancient land of ours, grief and misery, 
hunger and want must end. It is for us to 
make up our minds what we want around the 
cities. Brick-boxes are no homes, nor pigeon 
holes bring solace to the weary worker at the 
end of the day. Many of his longings remain 
unsatisfied and so he remains discontented. 
Whether it be public or private sector, State or 
individual agencies must supply the where- 
withal to satisfy his longings, physical, cultural 
and spiritual. All that his small purse cannot 
buy for himself and his family must be 
supplied by agencies that would give him the 
basic satisfaction during his period of leisure 
and rest. We are attaining to some extent all 
these but we need a greater co-ordination for 
the amplification and the implementation to 
bring contentment outside the office, factory 
or farm for a greater incentive to work inside. 
This conference of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, I am sure, has been giving these 
all absorbing problems a great deal of 
attention. Social conscience and consciousness 
is the precursor of social welfare legislation. 




















We advance to the extent our social conscious- 
ness is roused, Squalor and misery will 
surround us unless greater facilities are given 
for equality of opportunities for the man who 
lives in the backyard and hovel. Mere equality 
for those who live in the front will make real 
social welfare a dead letter. Therefore, with 
this sincerity of purpose let us function. 

Finally, rising population has become a 
phantom of fear and yet in every age, in every 
land, population has been considered high. 
Never has population fallen voluntarily so 
much as it has today in the more advanced 
countries. With the means of production going 
up and the means of distribution expanding 
there should not be such a fear complex. 
Family planning should be voluntary. It has 
been done all through the ages. The positive 
approach to family planning is to raise the 
standard of your people so that they may plan 
for themselves. 

The Institution of Family.—The institution 
of family counts much in these days when men 
and women are learning to work together in 
all walks of life. It is the early training that 
gives a human being his basic character. All 
the more it is necessary that we fight against 
certain trends in society in our daily life- 
pornographic literature, advertisements that 
appeal to the sex all the time, the cinema that 
lowers the moral standards and depicts human 
life as it is not, shop windows that misguide 
the adolescent are all contributory factors and, 
above all, the cheap contraceptives hawked on 
our pavements don’t help us in family 
planning as much as they tempt and break 
down the resistance of our youth. Family 
planning must be handled on a spiritual plane 
and contraceptives must be sold through 
registered chemists only. The Indian 
Conference of Social Work should take notice 
of this extremely unhealthy trend of making 
contraceptives available to the adolescents on 
the pavements. This trend should come within 
the purview of social welfare. 
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The present day conditions in our country, 
nay the world over, push the age of marriage 
further and further away and even when 
marriage is possible, lack of facilities, proper 
housing, add to the strain of working men and 
women. The human body is sacred but sex has 
to be viewed in a natural and rational way. 
Therefore, we must endeavour at all levels, be 
it Governmental or non-Governmental, to see 
that families live together as far as possible, 
and that young men and women have an 
opportunity to settle down in matrimony. 
Social insurance schemes should be introduced’ 
so that minimum living standards could be 
guaranteed to persons wishing to get married 
early or have a family to support. Working 
women must have proper housing facilities 
and not be thrown on to the temptations of 
designing evil men and women. Working 
women’s hostels are a crying need in the 
country especially in the cities. It is one of 
the most important fields which should attract 
the attention of the workers assembled here. 
We hear of cases where women have become 
victims of men in offices where they work. A 
deterrent measure has to be devised for the 
misbehaving male. Working women have at 
the same time to set up high standards of 
decorum and decency when they work with 
men. 


Power today is limitless, I mean mechanical 
power, and when power is limitless there 
should be no danger of starvation on any 
front, be it your creature needs and comforts 
or be it intellectual or recreational facilities. 
Let us then be sincere and say: 


‘We are all blind until we see, 
That in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making, 
That does not make the man. 
Why build these cities glorious, 
If man unbuilded goes, 

In vain we build the work, 
Unless the builder also grows.’ 
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I. Relative Positions of Law and Family 
in Protection: 


1. It is an irony of circumstance that as 
our social and economic system becomes more 
and more impersonalised, the need to pro- 
vide safeguards and protection to the under- 
privileged groups, and women and children 
in particular, becomes more and more 
acute. Protection implies that there is an 
impending or continuing danger, risk or 
hazard against which certain groups need 
to be protected. That danger, risk or hazard 
may proceed from _ critical economic 
conditions or disparate entrenched social 
system, it may spring from a break-down in 
traditions, or arise out of habituation to 
asocial practices, or result from the rise of new 
human prublems. Protection further implies 
that the groups in need of protection live 
under some handicapping or disabling 
conditions because of which they are unable 
to mobilize and organize their resources 
adequately enough without the intervention 
of the State. Protection also implies that 
in the context of the requirements of modern 
society, it is thorugh the instrumentality of 
Law alone that the State intervention’ is 
realized, and protection of deprived groups 
can be achieved. It is the purpose of this 
paper to resolve this fallacy, and to plead for 
alternative measures which will have all the 
merits of legislation and none of its demerits. 


2. Throughout human history, society 
has always devised mechanisms to protect the 
weak from the strong, the haves from the 
have-nots, and to shelter the ailing, the infirm, 


the indigent, the woman and the child from 
the ravage of circumstance and the neglect of 
man. Even a primitive society is known to have 
the capacity to manifest instinctive indenti- 
fication with its weaker members—the woman 
and the child. The civilized society so-called, 
an out-growth of the primitive society, inheri- 
ted the trait of identification with the suffer- 
ing and the weak. As its responsibilities to its 
members grew and multiplied, society threw 
up several institutions—family, marriage, 
kinship, social organisation, religion, law and 
government. Each one of these institutions 
came to be charged with a protective role of 
various dimensions. Each of these institutions 
evolved itself in a manner best suited to meet 
the needs, traditions, attitudes, belief, economy 
and cultural development of a particular 
society which pressed it into service of its 
members. Of all these, the institution of 
family has provided the most abiding, the 
most stable and dependable citadel of protec- 
tion. Elevation of the institution of law to 
the role of the family implies a tacit admission 
that somewhere, somehow we have allowed 
the weakening of the institution of family and 
charged the institution of law with functions 
which do not belong to it. 


3. In spite of the vicissitudes of circum- 
stance through which the institution of 
family has gone, it still retains its cohesive 
character and kinship ties, and is characterized 
by healthy social traditions and emotional 
integration of its members. Therein lies the 
secret why in spite of economic distress and 
trials and tribulations, the institution of family 
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still possesses, by and large, the power of 
keeping together its members and preventing 
them from falling apart. Protection of 
children is inconceivable without protection 
and strengthening of their families. If law 
and legislation has to be harnessed to the cause 
of protection of children, their social heritage, 
our present-day requirements, and other 
people’s experience demand that the family 
and not the individual must become the centre 
of interest in social legislation. 


II. The Back-ground of Legislation for 
Children: 


4. Legislation for the protection, care, 
training and rehabilitation of deprived 
children has been a matter of covert charity 
and concealed patronage rather than an out- 
come of a conscious social policy. This has 
reflected itself in a glaring disparity in existing 
legislation of that nature in the various States 
of the Indian Union. 


5. The first All-India enactment to deal 
with children was passed in 1850.- It was 
called the Apprentices Act which governed 
the action to be taken in respect of children in 
the age-group of 10 to 18 years. Under this 
Act, both boys and girls were bound as appren- 
tices if they were found guilty of petty offences, 
or if found destitutes. The Apprentices Act 
was replaced by the Reformatory Schools 
Act of 1876, which was subsequently amended 
as the Reformatory Schools Act of 1897. 
Under this Act, reformatory schools were 
established in some of the Provinces (States) 
for taking into custody boys below 18 years of 
age. The Act provided for release on licence of 
boys if they fulfilled certain conditions, The 
Act was for boys only. Unlike earlier 
legislation, the Act made no provision for 
dealing with girls. Nevertheless, it re- 
presented a notable advance on the earlier 
child legislation. 
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III. The Present-Day Legisiaion for 
Children: 


6. The turn of the second decade 
witnessed hopeful developments in child 
legislation. The Indian Jail Committee’s 
recommendations (1919-20) laid the founda- 
tion of the first Child Welfare Law—the 
Madras Children Act, 1920. Bengal followed 
in the footsteps of Madras in 1922, and 
Bombay followed suit in 1924. The 
Bombay Children Act was relatively the most 
progressive piece of legislation. Although it 
was third in coming, it became the first to 
find its feet and function. So powerful was the 
public opinion behind it that its implemen- 
tation did not have to await the establishment 
of governmental machinery. The Bombay City 
noted for its social vision and public spirit 
gathered its resources and brought into being 
a voluntary agency—the Bombay Children’s 
Aid Society—to implement the law within the 
limits of its Municipal Corporation on the 
lst of May, 1927. During the last thirty-two 
years of its useful existence, it has helped over 
seventy-five thousand deprived, dependent, 
neglected and delinquent children. The 
Bombay Vigilance Association and the Society 
for the Protection of Children in Western 
India had already been serving the cause of 
children. So selfless was their interest in, and 
so single-minded was their devotion to, the 
new avenues of child welfare which they 
visualized in the establishment of a new orga- - 
nisation that they readily and wholeheartedly 
collaborated to ensure the success of the new 
agency and of the Act itself. It was a tribute to 
the great race of voluntary workers to whom 
the case was greater than their selves, to whom 
the well-being and welfare of the child 
counted for infinitely more than pelf, power 
or prestige. 


7. Though the Madras Children Act was 
passed in 1920, the machinery required for 
its implementation was not completed till 
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1939. The Bengal Children Act remained a 
dead law until it was revived and started 
functioning five years ago. Since the passing 
of the three Acts, several other States loaded 
their Statute Books with Children Acts and 
related laws. The coming into power in the 
States of the Congress Ministries in 1939 
witnessed a spate of social legislation. This 
trend has continued with an _ unabated 
enthusiasm down to this day and it almost 
takes one’s breath away cataloguing, let alone 
reading or absorbing, the enormous amount of 
social legislation existing in our Statute Books. 
One can never be sure of giving a complete 
catalogue of these enactments. Broadly, how- 
ever, the position regarding legislation for 
children and their cognate problems prior to 
the State re-organisaion was as are indicated 
in the Appendix. 

8. Since the States’ reorganisation State 
legislation, which concerns children—both 
boys and girls, on 

(1) Suppression of Immoral Traffic, 
(2) Probation of Offenders, and 
(3) Licensing of Women’s and Child- 


ren’s Institutions 


has been superseded by appropriate All-India 
enactments in all the re-organized States. 
As a result of the Reorganisation, some of 
the States like Bombay with which were 
merged areas from defunct States like 
Saurashtra and Hyderabad and the old 
Madhya Pradesh came to have more than dne 
Act in a particular field of welfare, and conse- 
quently inherited along with the Acts 
different administrative systems for enforcing 
the legislation. The States placed in this 
situation are still in the process of unifying 
their Acts and systems into a common State- 
wide law and implementing machinery. 


9. With a view to bringing about a 
national outlook in regard to the need for 
providing services for all children in need, 
several attempts were made to get the 


Parliament to pass a comprehensive Central 
Children Act which could incorporate most 
of the useful provisions dispersed over a 
number of State enactments having a bearing 
on protection of children. Owing to financial 
and administrative considerations, however, 
these attempts have borne no fruit. With the 
linguistic re-distribution of the States, the need 
for a Central Children Act has become more 
pressing. It is the experience of a State like 
the Bombay State, which attracts a large 
number of children from other States that it 
cannot make satisfactory arrangements for 
their education and rehabilitation unless the 
States from which they come themselves set 
up some protective services, not necessarily 
of statutory character. 


IV. Inadequacies of Children Acts: 


10. While we thus plead for a Children 
Act and maintain that it has a useful purpose 
to serve, we equally maintain that it is 
erroneous to believe that protection of 
deprived children can be achieved through the 
instrumentality of law alone. Already, there 
is a plethora of social legislation on the Statute 
Books of the Central and State Governments. 
Not a few of these laws have either remained 
unenforced or have been enforced only 
partially. The unsatisfactory state of enforce- 
ment is defended on various grounds. While 
there is a will and earnestness to enforce the 
law fully and effectively, the question of 
finding adequate administrative and financial 
resources for them is becoming difficult to 
resolve. In some places, even to attempt 
enforcement is not practicable because either 
the public opinion is not ready for it or 
development in other fields of general welfare 
is as yet incapable of releasing opportunities 
to lay a foundation for its success. 


11. There is a considerable hiatus between 
legislation and its results. The outstanding 
example of the hiatus is the provision in the 
Factories Act which prevents children below 
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14 years of age from being employed in 
factories. There are not enough schools to 
which children could go, and even if they 
existed, parents could hardly afford to pay for 
their children’s books, fees, etc. Here is, there- 
fore, a situation of a law starting out with the 
noble intentions of protecting the child from 
the baneful influences of factory life, creating 
an embarrassing situation whereby the child 
is rendered unable either to work for a living 
or to supplement his family income, or to go 
to school. The net result of all this is that he 
is compelled to idle away his time and to 
gravitate gradually towards the gang, and go 
to qualify himself for being dealt with under 
the Children Act or some such law. Another 
outstanding example is of the Bombay 
Children Act itself which creates a situation 
contributory to delinquency which it seeks to 
prevent. Under Section 54 of the Bombay 
Children Act, for example, adults are 
prohibited from purchasing articles from 
children, It is well known that many children 
in Bombay and elsewhere collect scraps, pieces 
of paper, etc., and other unserviceable articles 
like cans, broomsticks, scrap-iron,etc.. Having 
collected them, they take the articles to some 
shop for earning a few annas. In the case of 
a large number of such children this mode of 
earning has become a legitimate means of 
self-employment. In the absence of any other 
visible means of subsistence or other employ- 
ment, this self-employment which they utilize 
through toil and sweat gives them a feeling of 
self-reliance. Now, if some over-enthusiastic 
enforcement officer took into his head to 
enforce the provision of Section 54, the net 
result would be that the only door open to 
them for earning a few annas for their liveli- 
hood would completely be barred and the 
scrap which they collected by sweat and toil, 
they would seek to get by committing theft. In 
other words, not having resources to find an 
alternative employment for these street 
urchins, we have to be helpless witnesses to 
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see the prospect of making these children 
delinquent under the very legislation which 
seeks to prevent children from becoming 
delinquent. 


V. The Gap Between the Law and 
Realities: 


12. Not infrequently enforcement of social 
legislation confronts itself with un-cooperative 
and hostile public attitudes. Most of these 
attitudes spring not so much from a calculated 
rejection of the law seen as an intervention 
of the Satte as from a fond habituation to 
apathy, indifference and inertia. 


13. The chief prerequisite of social 
legislation is social consciousness. The 
important point, therefore, is not what 
legislative measures are necessary to meet a 
particular human problem but whether 
conditions exist which can provide a psycho- 
logical background for their implementation. 
Firstly, there has to be a financial and 
administrative preparedness of the State to 
enforce the law in its completeness. Partial 
or ineffective law is bound to reduce itself to 
nullity. Secondly, there has to be a psycho- 
logical preparedness of the community, 
without which law will create more problems 
than it will solve. Thirdly, there has to be a 
combined awareness on the part of both the 
State and community that the problem which 
the law is charged to deal with exists in an 
identifiable form and that it is jeopardising 
the interests of a large number of people, and ° 
that it is such as can be remedied with the 
combined means and resources available at a 
particular stage of development. Law can 
never dictate conditions. Conditions can 
dictate law. Without sensibility of conse- 
quences, law will mean non-sense, spell 
disaster, and lead to frustration and emotional 
chaos. 

14. Our opposition is not to Children Atcs 
but to the obsession which has been creeping 
over some of us lately that the Children Act is 
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the be-all and end-all of child protection and 
child welfare. We believe that there will always 
be a justification for a child law to protect the 
young offender, the girl in moral danger, or 
the child in exploitation. But to maintain that 
the same law should take care of deprived 
children—the destitute, the dependent and 
the handicapped would be ludicrous. It is this 
Children Act mentality which is corroding our 
striving for social justice and a better deal for 
deprived children. We must dissipate the 
erroneous assumption that the Children Act 
is a full-stop in child welfare. It is extra- 
ordinary how after having had the Children 
Act we sit back and do precious little except 
to bundle up children under this section or 
that of the Act, and then toss them over from 
expert to expert, from institution to institution. 
In the name of protection, we go on tossing 
them from the Police to the Remand Home, 
from the Remand Home to the Probation 
Officer, from the Probation Officer to the 
Court and to the Child Guidance Clinic, from 
the Clinic to the Certified School, to another 
School or Home, to the Probation Hostel on 
to the After-Care Home, but never to their 
real home—the home which we should have 
helped them and their parents reconstruct for 
the good of all. To some of us who have 
worked for the Act, this procession of tossing 
has become a nightmare—a procession no 
more effective than a procession of saints’ im- 
ages before an epidemic! 

15. So obsessed we are with the Children 
Act and legislation complex that those of us 
who pride ourselves in having the Act and 
its machinery tend to look down upon the 
States which have none. We are literally 
goading them into taking steps to enact their 
Children Act, and in this conspiracy of com- 
plex we are helping them dissipate their 
limited resources which they might in their 
blissful ignorance have utilized to start basic 
services for children in the family, in the home, 
in the community. 


16. At the present stage of our social and 
economic development, a Children Act is very 
likely to act as a dead-weight, a deterrent 
against introducing any new programmes in 
the direction of developing all-round child 
welfare services. Because, there is little point 
in having the Act, and not enforcing it. So, 
the priorities get confused. When we should 
be providing services for (1) health check-up 
of all children from the cradle to the 
age of 18, (2) nutrition for non-school- 
going children and mid-day meals for 
school-going children, (3) foster-care for 
orphan or destitute children, (4) specialized 
aids to poor and needy children, (5) financial 
aid to families for income maintenance, and 
(6) consultation service to parents, we are 
frittering away our resources in an accustomed 
manner. All that is going on in the name of 
statutory child welfare is patch-work. We are 
going through a social revolution of minds and 
hearts. “A revolutionary moment” as Lord 
Beveridge has said, “in the world’s history is 
a time for revolution, not patching”. 
Protection does not mean merely providing 
shelter and food and clothing. It should mean 
much more than that—building up children, 
building up their character, strengthening 
their physical, moral and emotional fibre. No 
child legislation can achieve that. With all 
the child legislation and kindred legislation we 
have had, we have reached fewer than 36,000 
children a year, spending on them 175 million 
rupees a year. Assuming that a one-fifth of 
our child population can be classified as 
deprived children, including physically 
handicapped, for every child placed in the 
institution, there are other 999 children 
awaiting their turn and crying for help. They 
need milk, medical aid, appliances, books, 
play-things and recreation, better health, play- 
grounds, air, light and laughter. They are 
continually looking for protection from want, 
ignorance, dirt, disease and squalor. They 
yearn not for protection, but for freedom, 
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spirit of adventure, the dust-and-tumble of 
life, love, recognition and emotional security. 
These, they will tell us, they can discover if 
only we help them discover in their real world 
of life-experiences, not in institutions, whether 
under the Children Act or any other law. 


17. We can boast of social legislation 
for children as few other countries can. The 
more affluent among the Western Countries 
are flinching away from multi legislation, 
because they know what it is to implement 
legislation. Here in this country we can load 
our Statute Books with laws, and afford not 
to be bothered about their enforcement. It is 
for this reason we plead that let us not worry 
~ ourselves about legislation. Let us concentrate 
our energies, whatever financial, adminis- 
trative, and technical resources we have, on 
developing services which will reach the family 
and not just the individual, be he adult or 
child. 


VI. The Search for a New Approach: 


18. The two direct consequences of the 
existing legislation are: (1) the institutional 
approach and (2) individualization. We 
continue to be under the influence of the 
institutional approach so much that we feel 
that the child institutionalized is the child well 
protected. We still go on institutionalizing 
children by the thousand. By seeing children 
being placed in institutions, we apply a 
flattering function to our souls, and then we 
get a pleasant feeling that we have done 
justice to them. This kind of benevolent 
patronage which we tend to equate with social 
justice and social welfare is not peculiar to 
our country. Other countries like England 
had also witnessed that stage, and the Poor 
Laws of England can be pointed out as a 
point in instance. It took England full thirty 
years before she could arrive at the concept 
of social security for all men, women and 
children of all age-groups and living in every 
circumstance, as the core of social policy. It is 


futile to attempt to promote the welfare of 
the child on consideration of sectional 
interests. As regards individualization, we 
think it is being carried too far. Problems 
which are massive can be dealt with only by 
mass action of which the centre of interest 
must be the household or the family. 


19. We have seen from our experience 
that in institutions like Orphanages, Remand 
Homes, Certified Schools, which are run in 
the name of protection of children, we are 
creating a situation in which stigma of 
their inmates being separately treated as 
from other children outside has not only not 
rehabilitated them but has definitely given 
them a new caste label, that has happened 
because they are treated as having grown on 
public charity and not having lived and grown 
up as a matter of right to which they should 
be entitled as citizens of a free country. So, 
when we think of the protection of children 
let us not think in terms of narrow ideas of 
patronage or benevolence but in terms of our 
basic responsibility towards all children. Our 
conception of protection should be such that 
our services will be ready to go out to all 
children who need them as a matter of right 
and as a matter of opportunity to them to 
grow up as useful citizens. Legislative cnact- 
ments will do no more than tinkering with 
that responsibility. While there will have to 
be social legislation to deal with all those 
conditions such as immoral traffic in women 
and children, gambling, drug addition, etc. 
which exert a baneful influence on children— 
their health, education and welfare, no legisla- 
tion for children per se can ever take the place 
of the family and the home. Without 
administrative measures as distinct from legal, 
to strengthen the family and to conserve 
home life and its sanctity, the ensuring of 
children’s protection, safeguarding their 
interests, providing them opportunities for 
richer life, can never be achieved. The 
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emphasis should hereafter be less and less on 
enacting new laws which, for all we know, 
are impossible to implement in their comple- 
teness either because we do not have the 
machinery or the resources or the personnel 
or there is a sub-conscious opposition of the 
people to co-operate with it. We should 
therefore, rather think in terms of laying 
down a plan of action by which social security 
could develop over a period of time, say in 
the next decade or two. 


20. More and more children are being 
exposed to greater and greater dangers, risks, 
or hazards. Having had to face the situation, 
they are thrown back on their own wits to 
satisfy their needs in whatever way they can. 
They still manage to live with cheer and good 
humour in spite of the frustrating situations 
they every moment face. But there is a limit to 
their frustration and tolerance. We are seeing 
signs of their growing unrest, indiscipline— 
physical and mental—defiance of authority 
and disrespect for regulations of society. Any 
more tinkering with their problems will 
aggrevate the problem. The only institution 
we can depend upon is the family. Let us 
strengthen the family in order to stop further 
dispersal of its functions which has, to a large 
extent, already taken away a portion of 
responsibility of urban parents. A certain 
amount of anxiety and feeling of hopelessness 
and at times of parental incompetence is 
creeping into the minds of all parents. THey 
would rather have their legitimate status of 
a guiding adult counsellor come back to them 
than be helpless witnesses to surrending their 
responsibilities as parents to impersonal 
agencies of law or specialists howsoevermuch 
well-intentioned and well-meaning they 
might be. 


21. This attempt, we hope, will have been 


justified if it succeeds, even in a small measure, 
in provoking the Conference to stimulate 
interest of its participants in devising admini- 
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strative measures for protection of children, 
in its broadest sense. These measures will 
necessarily have to be simple and easy to 
operate, and must have none of the stigmas 
associated with law. We know that whenever 
we are asked to speak on social legislation, it 
is customary to discuss the subject in terms 
of dissection of existing laws, their legal 
niceties and nuances, of suggestions for 
amendments to laws, proposals for modifying 
the machinery and all that, and of recom- 
mendations for a model Act. There are 
occasions when this is important, very 
important. But all that has been discussed, 
debated and written about by knowledgeable 
persons in many conferences before. We, 
therefore, felt that it would be more appro- 
priate if we avoided repetition and put 
forward a fresh point of view. Indeed, there 
is nothing new or fresh about it except that 
out of the crucible of experience of working 
the existing legislation, a realization has come 
to most of us that the enormity of the problem 
justifies not legislative measures so much as 
basic programmes in child health, child 
education, child recreation and play, nutri- 
tion and a graded system of family allowances 
to boost child protection and family life. 


PART II 


22. We have attempted to emphasize that 
administrative measures rather than legisla- 
tive measures could achieve the protection 
and welfare of children in a more construc- 
tive way. Administrative measures can be 
taken either by means of administrative 
orders of Government or by having recourse 
to what may be called administrative laws 
as distinct from normative or substantive law. 
The Vagrancy Act and the Prevention of 
Juveniles Smoking Act are examples of 
normative law. Some of the provisions of the 
existing Childrens Acts are derived from the 
principles of substantive law and some others 
from those of the normative law. Neither of 











23. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 








these two systems is equipped to meet the 
protective needs of children as adequately as 
administrative orders of Government or 
administrative law which is easy to operate 
and capable of yielding quick results. 


Some of the assumptions and remedies 


along which we could envisage the develop- 
ment of administrative structure and the 
formulation of administrative law for welfare 
services for children will be as follows:— 


In the final analysis, the child will have 
to be reached in his natural habitat— 
the home and the family. The most 
ideal setting for such an approach is 
the physical and social environment in 
which he lives. 


The organization of welfare services 
should be based on the principle of de- 
centralization. De-centralization of 
operations must carry with it de- 
centralization of authority including 
financial authority. That means the 
base of the organization will have to 
be firmly rooted in small communities. 
For our purpose, we may envisage a 
community as being of the size of say, 
5 villages. 


Any type of structural organization 

is possible. However, we would here 

like to indicate one typical organiza- 
tion which may, with modifications, 
be adopted in the various States. 

(i) In a demarcated community of 
5 villages, a Child Welfare 
Committee may be set up. The 
Committee will comprise both 
officials and non-officials. Taking 
a cue from the system evolved by 
Japan, Government may nomi- 
nate one from amongst the local 
leaders of the community to act 
as a Welfare Commissioner. The 
term ‘Welfare Commissioner’ is 
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(ii) 
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used in Japan to describe the 
voluntary Child Welfare Worker 
in order to give him the necessary 
status and prestige. There are 
over 1,25,000 Welfare Commis- 
sioner in Japan and they are doing 
very useful work. They are 
periodically nominated for a term 
of three years or so with due 
regard to certain criteria evolved 
for their nomination. Appoint- 
ment as Welfare Commissioners is 
viewed as an honour conferred 
by Government on persons of 
standing in recognition of their 
place in the community. The 
nearest example which is well 
known to us here, is of the Justice 
of the Peace and Honorary 
Magistrates. If we developed 
healthy traditions of this Commis- 
sioner system, many deserving 
people would come forward to act 
as Welfare Commissioners. These 
Commissioners, we believe, will 
take off a portion of the burden 
that the State would have other- 
wise to carry all by itself. 

The primary Child Welfare 
Committee will be assisted by a 
worker and the voluntary Welfare 
Commissioners. At the District 
level, a Child Welfare Council 
shou!d be organized comprising” 
representatives of the primary 
committees, officials and represen- 
tatives of important voluntary 
organizations. It may not be 
possible to find on the Council 
representation for all primary 
Committees. Representation by 
rotation should be a good device. 
At the district level the Council 
will be assisted by a Children’s 
Officer and a panel of experts in 
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(v) 
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health, education and _ other 
services. These experts will also 
be represented on the Council. 


At the State level there will be a 
Child Welfare Assembly. The 
word ‘Assembly’ suggests that each 
of the District Councils will find 
representation in addition to 
representation for official agencies 
concerned with health, education 
(law enforcement, if necessary) 
and welfare services at the State 
level and representatives of State- 
wide organization. 


At the Central level, on the 
technical side there will be a 
Children’s Bureau or a special 
Division of Child Welfare in the 
appropriate Ministry, and on the 
organizational side, a Child Wel- 
fare Board or a Commission which 
will be charged with responsibility 
of laying down policies, pro- 
gramme evaluation, and _ initiat- 
ing measures for the improvement 
of child welfare services in the 
country as a whole. 

Each of these primary committees, 
councils, assemblies, must have 
specific functions allotted to 
them. The primary committee 
and the District Council will be 
the implementing agencies. They 
will be concerned with co-ordinat- 
ing environmental health services 
and personal health services in 
their respective jurisdictions in so 
far as they relate to children. We 
suggest that the work of initiating 
and organizing primary Commit- 
tees and District Councils be left 
to local Self-Government agencies 
which should be involved in an 
increasing measure in the respon- 


sibility of developing services for 
children. 


(4) There will have to be a National 


Ss 


Nutrition Programme for children as 
a matter of policy. As the basic 
implementing agency, the primary 
committee and the District Council 
will have to be allotted funds and 
personnel for organizing the following 
items of programme: 
(a) Free supply of milk or cheap milk. 
(b) Vitamin supplement to expectant 
mothers and children suffering 
from mal-nutrition. 
A Health Visiting Service whereby 
every new born baby will be 
visited by a trained nurse at least 
once in six months, for the first 
three years of his life. The 
nurse will be concerned with 
taking measures for immunisation 
against children’s diseases and 
epidemics. 
The building up of the child must 
consist in building up the cultural 
part of his personality. Day 
nurseries, toys and play-things 
and in certain cases of children 
from indigent families supply of 
clothing must be provided for. 

Facilities for social and recrea- 

tional pursuits will have to be 

provided for. 

(f) For children between the age 
group of 4 to 10, the programme 
for compulsory pre-primary and 
primary education will have to be 
linked up with free medical 
services and free school lunches. 


There will be children who because of 
the disabilities or handicaps will not be 
able to avail themselves of the facilities 
which may be thrown open to normal 
children as Blind, Deaf-mutes, Crip- 


(c) 
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pled, Tuberculer and chronically unfit 
children will need special services, 
particularly medical services. It may 
not be possible to provide these services 
to these children in their homes. In 
such a case, organizing small compact 
institutions on the basis of a modified 
foster-care will have to be carried out. 
We have many middle-aged women 
in distress coming for help. They are 
being provided for in the customary 
Women’s Homes. We wonder, if these 
women who have had not the fortune 
to see the good things of family life 
could be used to act as House Mothers 
for handicapped children. Thereby not 
only these women in distress will be 
rehabilitated, but also they will be 
enabled to get a feeling of significance 
because of the opportunity that will be 
given to them to bestow care and 
affection on children in need of 
special care. 

While the entire programme will thus 
have to be geared to the care and up- 
bringing and protection of the normal 
child, each community will have its 
own share of mal-adjusted or difficult 
children. It is wrong for these children 
to be at once placed before any 
authoritarian agency like the Juvenile 
Court, and to treat them as something 
apart from normal children. We will 
have to accept that a mal-adjusted 
child is not an abnormal child. For any 
normal child to behave normally or to 
adjust himself to the situation, we must 
ensure that the environment which 
confronts him is a normal one. And in 
the case of a majority of our children, 
the environment is to-day anything but 
normal. It is sub-normal in every 
respect, sub-normal in facilities, sub- 
normal in opportunities, too sub- 
normal in back-ground for an ordered 
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and integrated development of their 
personalities. It is unreasonable tor 
any one to accept the normal child 
equipped to meet only a normal 
situation to behave in a normal way 
when confronted with an abnormal 
situation. If he is behaving abnormally, 
it is the normal adjustment of a normal 
child to an abnormal situation which 
we, in our over enthusiasm lable as 
mal-adjustment and bundle him up 
under some provision or the other 
of Children’s Act. These children will 
have to be placed before a non-autho- 
ritarian agency like the Child Welfare 
Board in Sweden, It is only after the 
Board will have screened such children 
and concluded as to their being incor- 
rigible that they should be placed 
before an authoritative agency like the 
Juvenile Court. In other words, we 
should at all cost avoid exposing 
children to any procedure which will 
even remotely be associated with law 
enforcement machinery like the Police 
and the Court. 


24. It is realized that at this stage of our 
development, it may not be possible for us to 
introduce anything like a large scale 
programme of this nature. It may take another 
decade or two for this country to reach a 
stage of accepting even as a theoretical pro- 
position, the concept of social security for all 
persons ‘from cradle to grave’. We must make 
it clear that it would be difficult to approach 
the problem of the welfare and protection of 
the child in its totality unless we viewed it in 
an integrated manner. They have done it in 
Japan. They have done it in Germany. And 
we see no reason why we who have had none 
of the disadvantages of a war devasted 
country should not be able to achieve it here. 


25. The welfare of the child, like security 
of a country, is indivisible. Protection of 
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children against hazards, risk or danger will 
be best assured only by an integrated system 
of defence arrangement. Social legislation can 
at best be only one of these arrangements. The 
more dependable will be that arrangement 
whereby the internal strength of children is 
built up and strengthened to withstand the 
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onslaught of baneful influences and innume- 
rable hazards and risks thrown up by the 
modern society. It is for these reasons that we 
plead for a radical approach to the problem 
which can provide a sound background for 
their security and protection, and lay a 
foundation of a virile and vigorous race. 





APPENDIX 


Andhra: 


(1) The Madras Children Act (1920) as 
modified upto January (1952) in those 
areas which were formerly a part of 
the old Madras State. 

(2) The Probation of Offenders 
(1936). 


Act 


Assam: 


(1) The Reformatory Schools Act (1897). 
(2) The Assam Students and Juvenile 
Smoking Act (1923). 


Bihar: 


(1) The Reformatory Schools Act (1897). 
Bombay: 


(1) The Bombay Children Act (1948). 

(2) The Bombay Beggars Act (1945). 

(3) The Bombay Prevention of Prostity- 
tion Act (1923). 


Madhya Pradesh: 


(1) The Reformatory Schools Act (1897). 

(2) The Central Provinces & Berar 
Children Act (1928). 

(3) The Central Provinces Probation of 
Offenders Act (1936). 


(4) The Central Provinces & Berar 


Juvenile Smoking Act (1929). 
(5) The Madhya Pradesh Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic Act (1953). 





Madras: 


(1) The Madras Children Act (1920) as 
modified upto January (1952). 

(2) The Madras Probation of Offenders 
Act (1936). 

(3) The Madras Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act (1930). 


Orissa: 
(1) The Reformatory Schools Act (1897). 
Punjab: 
(1) The Reformatory Schools Act (1897). 
(2) The East Punjab Children Act (1949). 
(3) The Punjab Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act (1935). 
(4) The Punjab Juvenile Smoking Act 
(1918). 


Uttar Pradesh: 


(1) The Reformatory Schools Act (1897). 

(2) The U.P. Children Act (1951). 

(3) The First Offenders’ Release on 
Probation Act (1938). 


West Bengal: 
(1) The Reformatory Schools Act (1897). 


) 
(2) The Bengal Children Act (1922). 
(3) The Vagrancy Act (1943). 
(4) The Probation of Offenders 
(1954). 
(5) The Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act (1933). 


Act 
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West Bengal: 
(6) The Prevention of Juvenile Smoking 
Act (1919). 


Hyderabad: 

(1) The Hyderabad Children Protection 
Act (1343) Fasli. 
The Hyderabad Children Act (1951). 
The Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act (1952). 
The Probation of Offenders 
(1953). 


Madhya Bharat: 
(1) Madhya Bharat Vagrants, Habitual 
Offenders and Criminals (Restriction 
and Settlement) Act (1952). 
(2) The Prevention of Children Taking of 
Intoxicants Act (1950). 


Act 


Mysore: 
(1) The Beggars Act (1944). 


(2) The Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act (1936). 
(3) The Prevention of Juvenile Smoking 
Act (1911). 
Pepsu: 
(1) The Reformatory Schools Act (1897). 
(2) The Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act. 
(3) The Juvenile Smoking Act. 
Rajasthan: 


No. special legislation. 


Saurashtra: 
(1) The Saurashtra Children Act (1954). 
(2) The Saurashtra Women’s and 


Children’s Licensing Act (1955). 


(3) The Saurashtra Prevention of Pros- 
titution Act (1952). 


Travancore-Cochin: 
(1) The Travancore Children Act (1945). 
(2) The Travancore Prevention of Begging 
Act (1945). 
(3) The Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act (1952). 


Ajmer: 
(1) The Prevention of Prostitution Act 
(1897). 
(2) The Prevention of Juvenile Smokin 
Act (1954). 


Bhopal: 
(1) The Reformatory Schools Act (1897). 
(2) The Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(1929). 
(3) Prevention of Juvenile 
Smoking Act (1917). 


Tobacco 


Coorg: 


(1) The Reformatory Schools Act (1897). 


Delhi: 


(1) The Bombay Children Act (1924) as 
modified upto (1937). 


Manipur: 
(1) The Assam Students and Juvenile 
Smoking Act (1923). 


Jammu & Kashmir: 
(1) The Children Court Act. 
(2) Beggars’ Act. 
(3) The Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act. 
(4) The Juvenile Smoking Act. 











LEGISLATION FOR CATEGORIES OF UNDER-PRIVILEGED 


K. A. Garoor 


In the absence of a well organised pattern 
of Public Assistance through Social Security 
Programme, legislation for categories of under- 
privileged is of prime necessity. Even other- 
wise, social needs always make a demand for 
legislation and ordinary legislation is meant 
to punish the wrong doers and it does not take 
a lenient view of the circumstances under 
which an offence is committed, whereas Social 
legislation is not entirely punitive and it does 
not provide for punishment. It is, therefore, 
necessary that legislation for the under- 
privileged provides for care, institutional or 
otherwise, training rehabilitation and after- 
care. The realisation that the social evils take 
root in the minds of the under-privileged and 
that they become rampant in areas inhabited 
by such groups has unfortunately come very 
lately. It is, nevertheless a matter of great 
satisfaction that urgent measures are adopted 
to compensate for the time lost. 


There has been definite thinking on the 
right lines and with the rousing social 
conscience, there has been a growing accep- 
tance of the need for expeditious enforcement 
of such laws. 

In order to determine the scope of such 
legislation, it is necessary to prepare a compre- 
hensive list of the under-privileged categories. 
With the rapid growth of social action, it is 
observed that the following may be accepted 
as the under-privileged categories: — 


(1) Children 

(2) Women 

(3) Physically and Mentally Handicapped 
(4) Those involved in Immoral Traffic 
(5) Beggars 


(6) Those suffering from contagious disease 

(7) Socially Handicapped such as Sch. 
Caste 

(8) Ethnically backward 
Scheduled tribes. 


such as 


It was in the 36th chapter of the first Five 
Year Plan that thinking was done for the first 
time to determine action needed for the 
various categories of the under-privileged. 
Even then, it was not all comprehensive as we 
find that several categories were left out 
completely. But this may perhaps be due to 
the fact that the concept and scope of social 
work is ever expanding and enlarging. New 
subjects are included and very often entirely 
new activities are taken up as and when 
resources permit. In a democratic set-up, 
every citizen has full freedom to follow the 
pursuit and the way of life of his choice, and 
a democratic State has a very big role to play 
as against a State where everything is taken 
up by the government leaving no scope for the 
private enterprise. 


The Constitution of India has adequate 
provisions to ensure the achievement of the 
objectives of a Welfare State and it has 
guaranteed the welfare of all. There is a bias 
in favour of the neglected, the needy and 
the weaker sections of the people. While 
conferring certain fundamental rights on the 
citizens, the Consitution extends protection to 
the under-privileged. In part IV of the 
Constitution, all the principles that guide the 
State in the promotion of the welfare of the 
people are clearly enunciated and a pro- 
gramme of action has also been laid down 
which, if followed, will certainly alleviate the 
lot of the under-privileged. 
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If the Directive Principles of the consti- 
tution are followed, every State will have 
provided protection against abuse and 
exploitation, safeguards for the health and 
well being and all the requisite facilities for 
education and employment. There will be no 
under-privileged groups whatsoever. But to 
achieve these ideals, social action has to be 
mobilised. 


Social Action has to cover diverse activities 
taking shape as a result of organised group 
effort directed towards the solving of mass 
social problems, Such action will be a result 
of public pressure in one form or another, 
short of violence, brought about by 
influencing public opinion through edu- 
cational publicity, aimed at winning the 
active support of a number of large and if 
possible influential persons. It goes without 
saying that Social Action can only be 
organised through the concentrated efforts of 
a few who take up the leadership and initiate 
guidance. 


Unfortunately in India, the promotion of 
legislation in the field of Social Work is 
deemed to be the only form of Social Action 
as social advance is invariably achieved 
through this medium only. It is also a known 
fact that any movement in the field of social 
work does not find momentum just because 
a few individuals or community groups have 
lent their name to it. It is essential that active 
support is also extended in the right direction. 
To command support, it is but necessary to 
educate the public mind and any legislation 
passed without the active co-operation of the 
masses can only remain a dead letter. Are we 
not aware that the legislation against begging 
has remained inoperative in various States 
because the public at large has sympathy with 
those who are found indulging in this 
vice. If people were to refrain from 
indiscriminate charity, the beggars will have 
no chance of survival. It may sound perhaps 


foolish to compare this with the crime of 
stealing but will it not be correct to say that 
a still larger number will take recourse to this 
if everyone was to connive at the incidence of 
such offences. Many more will resort to 
thieving if generous people were to readily 
allow criminals to take away anything that 
comes within their easy reach. If people resent, 
obstruct and report to the police all such 
matters as in respect of all other crimes, it 
will be easy to keep them under control. 
It is, therefore, necessary to bring it home 
to the public that they are responsible for 
the prevention of such crimes and that they 
can help in the prevention by active co- 
operation. This kind of social action is 
required for helping the under-privileged 
groups. 


I will now try to analyse the existing 
legislation for the various categories and at the 
end sum up the future requirements in the 
field of legislation for the under-privileged. 


CHILDREN 


The child as such may not have the status 
of the under-privileged in Society and 
Law will never label them so, The legislative 
provisions for minors relating to their 
guardianship, apprenticeship and employment 
of children, and the special enactment for 
young offenders provide for specific care of 
children treating them as under-privileged. 
Reformatory Schools Acts provide for the care 
of the youthful offenders in Reformatories. 
The Children’s Acts as they stand enforced in 
various States are also a useful and necessary 
piece of social legislation. According to this 
legislation, no child under 16 years of age can 
be sentenced to prison in the ordinary circums- 
tances. The court may discharge him after due 
admonition or it may commit him to a suitable 
institution where there are arrangements for 
care, treatment, training and rehabilitation. 
Special courts called Juvenile Courts have the 
jurisdiction and children are sent to special 
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institutions for committing offences. Destitute, 
neglected and victimised children can also get 
placement in appropriate homes under this 
Act. 


The Borstal Schools Act provides for the 
treatment of adolescent offenders in corrective 
institutions known as Borstal Schools. The 
Juvenile Smoking Act forbids the sale of 
tobacco in any form in which it can be smoked, 
to any person under 16 years of age. 


Children are undoubtedly our wealth of the 
future and the more we do for their proper 
up-bringing, the more we are ensuring 
progress for all times to come. Their needs are 
the crying needs and their problems are the 
growing problems. I am not very happy to 
say that our thinking for the children has 
always been in terms of their handicaps and 
we have taken care of them only when they 
have proved anti-social and consequently 
under-privileged. No steps have been taken 
on any considerable scale to help the normal 
child to achieve the stature of a highly 
developed standard. I, therefore, suggest that 
there should be more serious thinking to find 
out ways and means of saving the children 
from becoming more and more under- 
privileged. For his purpose, the possibility of 
providing for suitable legislation te ensure 
better prospects of growth are very essential. 


WOMEN 


My statement may not be entirely correct, 
but in India, women are to a certain extent a 
category of the under-privileged. This was 
more true in the ancient times when the belief 
was ripe that they are protected in their 
childhood by the parents, husbands look after 
them in their youth and in old age the sons 
take care of them. As such, women were never 
considered fit for independence. Even now all 
the statutes dealing with marriage, dissolu- 
tion of marriage, custody of children, 


prevention of bigamy, etc., bestow all kinds of 


safe-guards to them and the enactment is 
treated as a piece of social legislation. The 
Married Womens Property Act of 1874 is still 
in force in different parts of the country. 
Various provisions of the Indian Penal Code 
and Civil Procedure Code are full of 
references to women. There are certain 
provisions for the health, safety, etc., of women 
in mines, factories and plantations. Working 
hours, conditions of working hours, maternity 
benefits acts are also specified under various 
legislative measures. 


The position has definitely improved in 
recent times and in many respects they may 
be deemed as a privileged class rather than an 
under-privileged group but the trend in the 
legislation continues to be directed towards 
their protection. Discrimination on grounds of 
sex is forbidden by the Constitution and the 
right to employment or appointment to any 
office under the State is likewise open to every 
citizen and no discrimination on any such 
grounds is permitted. 


The Directive Principles further specify 
that the State will secure for the citizen, men 
and women, equally the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood, equal pay for equal work 
etc. It is thus seen that the rights of women 
are well protected in all respects and care is 
taken to save them from falling into the 
category of under-privileged. 


HANDICAPPED GROUPS 


I. Groups suffering from communicable 
diseases. 


Persons suffering from such contagious 
diseases as leprosy and T.B. have also to 
be treated under suitable legislation. The 
Lepers Act of 1808 provides for the segre- 
gation and medical treatment of indigent 
leprosy patients. It also always lays down 
certain restrictions on the leprosy patients in 
following certain trades and professions such 
as preparation of articles of food for sale, 
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plying of public carriers, etc. Any leprosy 
patient found publicly soliciting alms or expos- 
ing or exhibiting any sore, wound, bodily 
ailment, or deformity with the object of 
exciting charity or of obtaining alms, or a 
leprosy patient at large without any ostensible 
means of subsistence will be taken to a Leper 
Asylum in accordance with the procedure laid 
down under the legislation. State Govt. and 
local authorities are required to establish and 
maintain such an asylum. 


II. Under the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912, 
State Governments are required to establish 
or licence institutions to afford asylum. There 
is also a provision in the Indian Penal Code 
which gives certain protection to those who 
at the time of committing offence could be 
deemed to be of unsound mind and incapable 
of knowing the nature of the act. The 
Criminal Procedure Code under chapter 
XXXIV deals with criminal lunatics. 


The most important aspect that has been 
neglected is the care of the mentally deficient. 
Social Action has all along been directed either 
towards the care and protection of the lunatics 
or the mentally deficient but no legislation 
has been promulgated to take care of the 
mentally unsound as a category by itself 
whereas the need for strict vigilance on the 
growth of such unbalance has to be checked 
by proper and periodical tests. 


III. Physically Handicapped. 


A very important category of under- 
privileged that has completely been neglected 
is that of the physically and orthopaedically 
handicapped. Hitherto no attempts have been 
made to bring this group under any legislative 
provisions either for their care or for their 
training, if they are found indigent. It is 
a felt need and it is hoped that suitable action 
will be taken very soon in this regard by 
promulgating proper legislation for the 
registration of the totally and permanently 
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handicapped so that the State either directly 
or through voluntary agencies takes care of 
them and helps them if they are in indigent 
condition. 


IV. The vagrants and the beggars are 
also treated as under-privileged groups as it 
is presumed that they suffer from forced 
unemployment. Hence under the Vagrancy 
Act and the Prevention of Begging Act, such 
persons are not treated as ordinary criminais 
and they are committed to special institutions 
instead of being sent to Jail. Rehabilitation 1s 
more important than punishment and sucn 
institutions provide for the custody, care, 
treatment, training and rehabilitation. 


PERSONS INVOLVED IN IMMORAL 
TRAFFIC 


The Indian Penal Code has a provision tor 
the protection of modesty of women and also 
for protection against forced illicit sexual 
intercourse. Kidnapping, abduction, criminal! 
intimidation, enticing a married woman, rape, 
and adultery are punishable under the 
Criminal Procedure Code. There are special 
provisions in the Municipalities Act and also 
State Acts for suppression of Immoral Traffic. 
The Central legislation recently enforced aims 
at controlling brothel keeping, prostitution 
etc., and provides for rescue and care of 
women in correctional institution. 


It is, however, regretted that the scope of 
legislation is restricted to the girls and women 
and no action has been taken hitherto for the 
prevention of unnatural lust of sexual inter- 
course. In several States, it is common 
to see eunuchs moving on thoroughfares and it 
is desirable to have suitable legislation for the 
prevention of such practices. 


EX-CRIMINAL TRIBES 


The phrase used here is a misnomer, as the 
persons under this category have never 
belonged to a specified tribal group. It is a 
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very sad phenomena that legislation such as 
the Criminal Tribes Act was passed to keep 
a group of people under surveillance. The 
members of the so-called Criminal Tribes were 
normal human beings with their own social 
code, law and rules to which they owed 
faithful allegiance. Before the enactment of 
the Indian Penal Code of 1860, and the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1861, certain 
specific tribes were dealt with under a special 
regulation known as the Regulation XII of 
1793. In the year 1871 the first Criminal 
Tribes Act was passed. This legislation 
remained in force for 80 years and it goes to 
the credit of the Criminal Tribes Committee 
appointed by the Government of United Pro- 
vinces (now Uttar Pradesh) that repeal of 
the legislation was proposed. It was however 
realised as late as in 1937 that these groups 
were not the sinners but sinned against. 
Proper action was taken only in 1949. A 
Committee was appointed by the Government 
of India to repeal the Criminal Tribes Act. 
Habitual Offenders Act was replaced in order 
to keep a check on such groups of persons 
which had criminal tendencies but it has no 
basis of caste or tribal affinity. 


The category of the ex-Criminal Tribes or 
the Vimukta Jatis is a very unfortunate group 
of under-privileged who suffer from a stigma 
on account of the deeds of their fore-fathers. 
It is ofcourse a matter for great satisfaction 
that special welfare schemes are implementéd 
to remove the backwardness of ex-Criminal 
Tribes. 


UNTOUCHABLES 


A great number of the under-privileged 
are the so-called untouchables who have 
suffered from social injustice and exploitation. 
In addition to what the social reformers 
have done from time to time, a few 


legislative measures for improving their con- 
ditions were adopted but no concerted 


effort was made on an appropriate scale 
to eradicate this vice or to help improve the 
lot of this group. Gandhiji of course stands 
supreme as saviour and champion of their 
cause and it was he who gave the name of 
Harijan (man of God). His efforts fructified 
and a stage was set for statutory protection. 


The Congress governments in the various 
provinces of India under the British Admi- 
nistration took the task of granting statutory 
protection to the Harijans but these measures 
touched the fringe of the problem only. It 
was the doctrine of equality embodied in the 
Constitution of free India that provided for 
the abolition of untouchability and discrimi- 
nation against any citizen on grounds of caste, 
creed, sex, and place of birth has been 
prohibited. States are also empowered to 
make laws providing for their social welfare 
in all forms. Various articles in the Consti- 
tution of India give full support to the 
administration of justice and equality. The 
Directive Principles of the Constitution also 
specify that the State shall promote the 
welfare of the people by securing and protect- 
ing as effectively as it may the social order 
in which justice—social, economic and 
political is assured. 


In pursuance of the provisions of the 
Constitution appropriate legislative measures 
for the removal of social disabilities were 
undertaken in various States. Subsequently, 
a Central legislation known as the Untouch- 
ability (Offences) Act, 1955 has been 
enacted by the Parliament. This Act provides 
for the opening of places of public worship 
to the so-called untouchables and prescribes 
punishment to those who prevent any person 
from worship or from offering prayers or 
performing religious services in any place of 
public worship. Any obstruction in the use 
of water at any public place is also prohibited. 
Punishment is also prescribed for those who 
deny such facilities to the Harijans. 

















There is no denying the fact that a good 
deal of useful work has been done to accom- 
plish the Directive Principles of the Consti- 
tution but it is still a matter of great regret 
that untouchability persists in various forms, 
particularly in rural areas. Since much 
remains to be done before a large number of 
such castes can come up to a decent standard 
of living, it is for the social reformers to take 
suitable action to promote such advancement. 


We have been warned from time to time 
that such protection and safeguards if conti- 
nued for a long period will rouse an inherent 
danger, damaging the national solidarity. It 
is, therefore, essential that a healthy public 
opinion is created to support legislative 
efforts. It has also been brought to our notice 
that there can be no legislation against pre- 
judice because in all cases where offences have 
been punished, the prejudice is excited to 
such an extent that it spreads from indivi- 
duals to groups which may not have had such 
antipathy. It is also observed that a discri- 
minated Harijan who has succeeded in 
vindicating his rights became a marked man 
in the locality. As such it is necessary to 
enforce this particular legislation carefully 
and with discretion. 


SCHEDULED TRIBES 


The aboriginals of India undoubtedly 
form the most under-privileged groups 
because of the geographical distribution and 
segregated way of living. Various groups 
which make up this population are in 
different stages of primitive existence depend- 
ing upon such factors as their habitat, means 
of communication in the area of their 
residence, contact with other groups, migra- 
tion, etc. The tribes living in different parts 
of the country differ from one another 
ethnically, linguistically and also in social and 
religious customs. One-fifth of the entire 
population of the aboriginals lives in hills 
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whereas the rest are in the process of assimi- 
lation. The central, north and north east 
areas in the country are inhabitated by men 
whose living may be regarded as marginal 
whereas the remaining population retains 
their customs of inheritance, marriage in spite 
of their assimilation. 


Government policy in respect of the abori- 
ginal population was first initiated in 1782 
following the uprising of the Paharia and 
Santal tribesmen and in the years following, 
numerous rules and regulations were promul- 
gated and many reforms were introduced. 
But the most important development took 
place after the independence. The Consti- 
tution of India provides that tribal areas in 
Assam and tribes in other territories be 
governed by special regulations (Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Areas). Part X of the 
Constitution makes special provisions for the 
autonomous administration of the tribal areas 
of Assam, in particular, as regards allot- 
ment and use of land, taxation, education 
and the control of money lending and trading. 
Part XIV of the Constitution defines the 
tribes that are to enjoy the special protection 
and reservation of seats in the Parliament and 
in the State legislatures in proportion to their 
numbers. Article 338 of the Constitution 
further makes a provision for the appointment 
of a special body to look into the cases of 
tribal population. The office of the Commr. 
for S.Cs. and S.Ts. has been constituted as a * 
result of this special provision. Article 275 
of the Constitution provides that the Govt. 
of India should make grants-in-aid to the 
States for the purpose of promoting the ‘ 
welfare of Scheduled Tribes. 


The Plantation Act, 1951, which applies to 
aboriginal workers in tea, coffee, cinchona 
and rubber plantations and such other 
plantations as the State Govts. may notify 
for the appointment of plantation inspectors 
and doctors for the supply of drinking water, 
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construction of urinals and latrines, canteens 
and creches; housing and fixation of working 
hours, etc. 


In spite of the specific provisions in the 
Constitution and further obligation for local 
enactment, it is a matter of great regret that 
the States have not taken suitable measures 
to pass any special legislation for this parti- 
cular group of the under-privileged, although 
welfare schemes have been started on a consi- 
derable scale all over the country. 


The Tribal Areas Regulations passed by 
the Hyderabad State is the only legislation 
on the statute that gives special protection 
to the tribals. According to this, the juris- 
diction of courts of law and revenue autho- 
rities ceases in disputes in which at least one 
party is a member of the Sch. Tribes and all 
matters relating to land, houses or house sites 
occupied by tribals are outside the purview 
of the ordinary legislation. It also provides 
for the protection of any tribal who may have 
been vacated, whether by process of law or 
otherwise. The Spl. courts of the Adm. office 
are vested with suitable powers to take 
cognisance of such offences. Money lending 
in notified areas is controlled. This legisla- 
tion also provides for the conferring of civil, 
criminal and revenue powers upon the tribal 
panchayats so that justice is administered 
in harmony with their own way of life. There 
is a great need for such legislation in all the 
areas where tribals are in preponderance. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


With the achievement of freedom in India, 
another category of under-privileged persons 
was created by the transfer of population. The 
Government at that time was called upon to 
tackle this gigantic problem beset with serious 
difficulties. The Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation has done all that was possible 
within their means and a good deal of reha- 
bilitation has since been done. Legislation 


passed for this particular category deals with 
the problems of economic relief, adjustment 
of their claims to the property left behind, 
housing, training in education and employ- 
ment. There is, however, no further need for 
any special legislation for his category. 


Conclusion.—After having made an 


attempt to describe the existing legisla- 
tion for the handicapped and _ the 
under-privileged, I may add that the 


term under-privileged has been used very 
loosely in the absence of definite criteria for 
the determination of such categories. It is 
not the intention to start any controversy and 
suggestions to modify or amend, the present 
list will not only be most welcome but also 
appreciated. I have had my own doubts 
about the inclusion of children and women 
in this group but I cannot leave them out of 
this as they do need special legislation even 
if they are not described thus. The Consti- 
tution has also provided for special care of 
women and children. It was, therefore, 
mainly to give them a place that I have put 
them in this list and I hope this will not be 
misunderstood. At the same time, I should 
like to emphasise that there is a great need 
for more comprehensive legislation on a basis 
uniform throughout the country. 


We have the example of the most progres- 
sive State of Bombay which has enacted such 
comprehensive laws. Madras and Uttar 
Pradesh are also progressive in this respect 
but the other States have yet to organise 
modern scientific methods of social investiga- 
tion to evolve ways and means of social action. 
This will consequently lead to social legisla- 
tion which will in turn make it obligatory for 
the State and the society to start welfare 
measures. 


I should like to impress at this stage the 
folly of the legislators and the authorities 
concerned in trying to provide an institution 
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for the solution of each and every problem. 
According to the present practice every indi- 
vidual has sooner or later to become an 
inmate of a home of one kind or the other. 
After having lived in an institution, the person 
comes out with the fond hope of getting 
back into the society. As bad luck will have 
it, he comes out quite unadjusted, ill-equipped 
and miserably trained in crafts that will yield 
no income if pursued, nor will the training 
qualify him for a job of any kind. At this 
stage, the legislation and the administrative 
machinery can think of no other solution but 
putting him back into another institution for 
after-care. In this process the individual finds 
it all the more difficult to settle down in the 
society or in his community. There should 
be proper thinking and suitable planning 
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without which the object of the legislation 
would be defeated. 


Legislation has also to be such as not to 
create further prejudices in the minds of those 
against whom the legislation is supposed to 
be enforced. The under-privileged will, there- 
fore, suffer a greater set back and they will 
have to face a disadvantage. Public mind 
should necessarily be educated before any 
legislation is brought on the statute. 


It is with these principles in view that entire 
legislation should be critically examined and 
whatever shortcomings are observed should 
be eliminated. The fundamental principles 
of our Constitution and Social Action 
should of course be the source of guidance 
for necessary amendments. 





LEGISLATION FOR THE PROTECTION 


OF WOMEN 


V. V. SHASTRI 





The subject of this paper has a conservative 
tinge. The reference probably is to the dis- 
abilities which women—particularly the 
Hindu women—suffered under their personal 
laws. But briefly the disabilities relate to 
their status and the subordinate position given 
to them in the matter of marriage, property 
rights, adopting guardianship of children, etc. 


There were certain traditional social 
practices which have no rational justification 
which had grown into the Hindu social 
system. These are suttee, female infanticide, 
polygamy, infant marriage, restraint on the 
re-marriage of widows, devadasi system, 
furdah and a number or irksome restrictions 
on the freedom of movement of women. Some 
of these were ameliorated by certain legisla- 
tive measures adopted from time to time by 
the Government in the 19th century. 


In a bold attempt to ensure to all its citizens, 
men and women equally, justice, liberty and 





equality, the Constitution of independent 
India guarantees certain fundamental rights. 
It forbids any discrimination against any 
citizen on the ground only of sex, among 
others. It does more. It provides that the 
State may make any special provision for the 
benefit of women and children. It requires 
that all existing laws should conform to these 
fundamental requirements and all laws which 
conflict with it are declared void. The 
Directive Principles of State Policy which 
guide the State in playing its part in the 
promotion of welfare of the people underline 
the equality of women at every step. 


A series of legislative measures have 
recently been placed on the Statute Book to 
give concrete expression to those principles. 
In the process it was also necessary to extri- 
cate the Hindu law from the maze of 
tradition, and custom, to rationalise the 
practices that have grown into it and to rescue 
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that law from its entanglement with religion 
and archaism. 


Four statutes have been passed. It can now 
be claimed that these four Acts, the Hindu 
Marriage Act 1955, the Hindu Succession 
Act 1956, the Hindu Minority and Guardian- 
ship Act 1956, and the Hindu Adoption and 
Maintenance Act 1956 have made the law 
equal for both men and women on the matters 
governed by each of them. 


The Hindu Marriage Act.—The Act codi- 
fies the law of marriage for the Hindus, 
Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains. For the first time 
it makes monogamy the rule for the male as 
well. The more significant innovation is the 
provision for divorce or judicial separation on 
specified grounds which are equally available 
to the husband as well as the wife. 


The Hindu Succession Act 1956.—It deter- 
mines the heir on the secular tests of 
consanguinity and affinity, without importing 
consideration of religious efficacy and without 
any discrimination on the ground of sex and 
invests all property held by women, however 
acquired, with full and absolute ownership. 
Another far-reaching departure from the 
traditional system is the introduction of cer- 
tain female heirs for simultaneous succession 
along with a ‘Putra’ (son, son’s son, son’s 
son’s son) and that to an equal share. 


Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act.— 
Here we have a statutory declaration that the 


mother is natural guardian of a Hindu minor 
both of his person as well as of his property. 
She comes next after the father. She has the 
preferential claim to the custody of children 
under five years of age. She comes before 
the father in the case of illegitimate children. 
The father may no longer defeat the rights 
of the mother by any testimentary instrument. 

The Hindu Adoption and Maintenance 
Act.—It requires a Hindu to obtain the con- 
sent of his wife before making an adoption. It 
is now open to Hindu woman also to take 
either a boy or a girl in adoption except that 
she cannot do so without the consent of her 
husband while the marriage is subsisting. The 
father may not give his child in adoption 
except with the consent of the mother. The 
adoption can be of a girl as well. 

From the foregoing analysis it would be 
seen that the legislative part has been accom- 
plished. Law has been freed from the dead 
hand of religious texts and custom and has 
accorded to woman a status and rights equal 
to those of man. She is now free to share 
the life and activities of the community. 


We cannot afford to leave woman as an un- 
productive dependant. Law can only remove 
the obstacles in her way and it is hoped that 
womanhood would be able to project the right 
leadership and preserve that status assured 
to them from succumbing to reactionary 
forces which tend to confine women behind 
the walls of the home. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the foregoing considerations, the 
Conference makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. Social legislation being an important 
subject, there should be more time for 
discussion. 

2. It is recommended that as far as 


possible classification of children should 


be made in institutions. While classi- 
fying children, the behaviour pattern 
of a child should be the deciding factor. 
That is, children who are merely 
victims of circumstances should be 
separated from children who have 
personality and behaviour disorders. 
It is also recommended that for children 
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who are merely victims of circums- 
tances, (i.e., destitutes, neglected, etc.) , 
there should be a simple procedure for 
admission in an institution and it should 
not be very rigid from the legal point 
of view. 


It is recommended that preventive 
measures for juvenile delinquency 
should be adopted rather than merely 
curative methods. That children be 
made to adjust to various difficult situa- 
tions in the home rather than in an 
institution, For this purpose various 
facilities should be made available to 





strengthen the family and the home. It 
is further recommended that in the case 
of children who are victims of circums- 
tances, administrative measures should 
be used rather than legal. 


It is recommended that there should be 
a model Children’s Act on an All-India 
basis for giving guidance to all the 
states: each state may have separate 
legislation for children based on the 
model Children’s Act. 


It is recommended that vigorous efforts 
should be made to create public opinion 
in favour of social welfare legislation. 
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Chairman’s Address 


I am thankful to the authorities of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work for having 
invited me to preside over this very important 
Section of Family Welfare Services. It is a 
recognised fact that family constitutes the 
social unit, not an individual, and it follows 
that the well-being of any society ultimately 
depends on the well-being of families, and the 
well-being of a family involves the well-being 
of its individual members. So family welfare 
necessarily implies an integrated family. In the 
West family is taken to mean husband, wife 
and children. In India family in the context of 
the Hindu joint family has meant something 
bigger as including all members for three gene- 
rations. Fortunately or unfortunately, under 
the pressure of modern conditions the Hindu 
joint family has been disintegrating and the 
modern Indian family tends to be more and 
more of the Western proto-type of a family as 
consisting of husband, wife and children. In 
order to appreciate this change, it is necessary 
to dwell for a while on the chief features of the 
Hindu joint family. It certainly made for 


family cohesion under the leadership of the 
father or the grand-father whose authority was 
absolute but marked with benevolence. 

This authoritiy was not meant to be the dic- 
tatorship of a tyrant, but a benevolent ruler. 
And through centuries the father or the grand- 
father as the case may be has been looked 
upon with respect and veneration. This respect 
and veneration has been all the more remark- 
able when we remember that in Hindu law of 
succession there is absolute equality among all 
the male coparceners, That is to say the share 
of the father and his brothers and his sons and 
nephews is the same. Every son at the moment 
of his birth becomes entitled to an equal share 
in the family property, and this right was 
extended even in the case of an unborn child, 
ie. a child to be born posthumously after the 
death of the father. But this equal right of 
sharing did not affect the desire and the will 
to live together without asking for partition. 
The atmosphere of cordiality and mutual love 
made it possible to engender a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness which particularly benefited the 


























more unfortunate members of the family, 
namely the blind, the deaf-mute, the crippled 
and even the unemployed. It was an effective 
measure of insurance against possible cala- 
miities, and it gave a stability to the family and 
the family feeling which have continued for 
centuries. It would be futile to deny that this 
Hindu joint family did not have its flaws. It 
laid a heavy responsibility on the industrious 
members of the family while occasionally it 
may have served to encourage the idler to live 
on the labour of his brothers. It was also a 
little hard on women not merely in the sense 
that they had no share in the property but in 
the sense that they had a definitely lower status 
than men. The tyranny of the mother-in-law 
over the daughter-in-law might have 
accentuated the sense of inferiority and the 
position of the unfortunate widow was some- 
thing in the nature of a social problem, for she 
had no right to remarry nor had she any 
property of her own, and so was completely 
at the mercy of the male members of the 
family. The saving grace in her life was that 
as a mother whatever her legal position, she 
did exercise a considerable sway over her sons 
and at times even on her husband. 

Break-up of the Hindu Joint Family.— 


The basis of the Hindu joint family 
was that the holding of the property 
was joint. Joint ownership was taken 


for granted and no individual member aspired 
to have property of his own. It was eminently 
suited for an agricultural society as Hindu 
society was for centuries. It bore even the 
strain of families that went in for trade and 
commerce. But in recent years under the 
pressure of the British rule and industria- 
lisation, the joint family has lost its old 
sanctity. The growth of large cities and the 
growth of factories has affected our village 
economy in the sense that the best sons of our 
villages are lured away to towns and the charm 
of city life has kept them from returning 
to their own villages and giving them the 
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benefit of their superior knowledge. Removed 
from their natural environment in the village, 
the city dweller has come to develop a family 
of his own and has lost touch with the brothers 
and cousins in his native village especially 
among the educated and professional men, 
who have become prosperous as lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers, industrialists, etc. It could not 
be denied that a successful professional man 
may have built up his fortune through his own 
native endowment and labour. According to 
the strict theory of the Hindu joint family all 
his fortune should automatically become a part. 
of the joint family, but a feeling has grown 
up among the new rich city dwellers that after 
all they have toiled and sweated to acquire 
this property and there is no reason why it 
should go to benefit nephews and even distant 
cousins, and the individualistic bent of English 
law has tended to gain recognition for self- 
acquired property as gains of learning. To 
illustrate, suppose a village boy showed 
marked intelligence and was encouraged, after 
his education in the village school was over, 
to join a high school in the town and later on 
even a college in a big city. And his perfor- 
mance was uniformly so good that he was sent 
to England, he passed the I.C.S. examination 
and returned to his country with a very fat 
salary. The argument on behalf of the joint 
family would be that after all this man has 
gained his education through the money spent 
on him by the joint family and therefore his 
earning should return to the joint family in 
the form of dividends, but the I.C.S. might 
argue that it is his innate cleverness and ability 
that had made him an I.C.S, and the earnings 
should be his own. This right was upheld by 
the British law courts and the same argument 
has prevailed in the case of successful lawyers, 
doctors and engineers. It has driven a wedge 
in the concept of joint ownership. Further- 
more, the right of partition which was a latent 
right in the olden days has now become a 
temptation to get clear of all the liability 
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associated with joint ownership. The result has 
been that the Hindu joint family has been 
slowly disintegrating. This was noticed even 
thirty years ago by the Chandrasekhara Iyer 
Committee appointed by the Government of 
Mysore to consider the rights and status of 
Hindu women. The Committee referred to the 
disintegration of the Hindu joint family as 
‘a phenomenon which cannot be arrested and 
need not be regretted’. Recent legislation in 
the days of our Independence has practically 
changed the character of the Hindu joint 
family, though it has not been abolished in so 
many words, 


The Family Welfare Agency.—Further 
the institution of infant marriage helped 
a woman to grow up as a member 
of the husband’s family from her 
young age, and it was possible for her to 
adapt herself to the ways of the husband’s 
family. But the disadvantages of such infant 
marriages have been so great that public 
opinion was created against it and the age of 
marriage has been successfully raised so that 
adult marriages are alone recognised by law, 
though it is a known secret that in villages 
child marriages still continue to be performed. 
The marriage of an adult woman has 
necessarily created certain problems, and the 
education that she has received has helped to 
develop her individuality which could not be 
always repressed at the behest of her husband 
or her mother-in-law. Family quarrels in such 
an atmosphere have become common and the 
fact that the modern educated woman can 
earn her own living has given her a sense of 
independence which has made joint family life 
more difficult than it used to be. In other 
words, the modern family even in India has 
tended to approximate more and more to the 
pattern of a western family as consisting of a 
husband, wife and children. This has resulted 
in creating problems which could be best 
solved by a family welfare agency. Such an 


agency has been brought into existence in the 
city of Bombay and has been functioning with 
remarkable success for a number of years. 


Life has become complicated and difficult. 
The strain of the husband and wife employed 
independently and coming together late in the 
day when both are tired often leads to strains 
and stresses which unexpressed at first are apt 
to break out into open quarrels. There is the 
problem of the working mother who has young 
children to be looked after in big cities. There 
is the problem of insufficient housing accom- 
modation which makes a decent private life 
almost an impossibility. These are problems 
which require a careful handling, and now 
that the authority of parents over their grown 
up children has been waning or when the 
elders who could advise are really far away 
from the homes of discord, a neutral 
benevolent agency of a professional type may 
well be looked upon as a necessary institution. 
Quarrels between the husband and wife 
arising even for trivial reasons can be 
smoothened if taken up in time. But this 
requires careful counselling which can only 
come after a careful application of the case 
work technique. This requires trained social 
workers and this need has been met by the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences and by the 
schools of social work which have recently 
come into existence in Delhi, Baroda, Madras 
and Lucknow and several other places. 


The functions of a Family Welfare Agency 
may well be summed up as follows: 


First of all, more important than solving 
conflicts is the problem of avoiding conflicts. 
In other words, educating both husband and 
wife to understand family responsibilities and 
making them face their problems in a spirit 
of cheerfulness and timely advice may well 
prevent the family from being broken. The 
art of bringing up children is a matter of 
careful education. Too much of strictness and 
too much of pampering both lead to problem 
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children. It has been said by some enthusiasts 
that there are no problem children, there are 
only problem parents. This may be an exagge- 
ration, but it is true that undue preference for 
one child over another may lead to jealousy 
or a sense of frustration among other children. 
Many parents are unfortunately unconscious 
of the harmful effects of their words and 
actions on their growing children. Timely 
counselling from a trained social worker 
would be of immense use in bringing up 
healthy children. 


Secondly there are problems which result 
from poverty, a drunken husband or a thrift- 
less wife, backward children, or too many 
children to feed and educate, cases of 
unforeseen illness, or the untimely death of the 
wage earner. In all such cases a Family 
Welfare Agency can be of great help. 


Thirdly there is one part of education which 
used to be studiously avoided in the past, 
but its importance has come to be recognised 
more and more in recent years and that is sex 
education. It is a mistake to look upon sex as 
something essentially unclean. Fundamentally 
it is biological, ensuring continuance of the 
human species. Ignorance of sex may lead to 
difficult situations either in the form of over- 
indulgence or of repression. The former may 
affect the physical health and the latter the 
mental health. A correct appreciation of the 
role of sex in life should be an integral part 
of a healthy educational system. But giving 
sex knowledge requires a technique of its own 
which does not come by nature, but can be 
acquired through practice and imparted 
through education. 


Sex Education.—Sex education has a great 
bearing on the problem of population and in 
over-populated countries like India, the need 
to control births has become all the more 
acute. Not so long ago, our Government was 
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not inclined to encourage the idea of family 
planning, but in recent years, a healthy change 
has come, and family planning clinics, 
both in urban and rural areas, have become 
a part and parcel of our planning. The 
example of Japan in this case is worth noting 
Japan was tending to be over-populated and 
that was an excuse for her expansionist policies 
which involved her in several wars, but her 
crushing defeat in the second world war has 
made her conscious of the fact that it is better 
to control the birth rate rather than encourage 
it and then find it necessary to wage wars to” 
conquer more land. In 1947, the birth rate in 
Japan was 34.3 per thousand. In 1958, it was 
brought down to 18 per thousand. To achieve 
this end, Japan has legalised abortions, but 
abortions are notoriously risky, and it would 
be far better to use contraceptives which would 
obviate the necessity of dangerous abortions. 
India has been making very slow progress. We 
have not been able to reduce our birth rate by 
even 2 per thousand. From the present birth 
rate and the expected fall in death rate, it is 
clear that twenty years hence, we shall have 
to feed 520 million mouths and this is a terrific 
outlook with our incapacity to be self-sufficient 
in food production even to-day. Family 
planning strikes me as being a great necessity 
of our times. It is a healthy sign that many 
women, conscious of the implications of fre- 
quent child births, are anxious to have 
themselves operated upon to avoid future 
births. It is not so healthy that even today men 
who have not to undergo birth pangs in the 
least remain callous and do not appreciate the 
advantages of family planning. But one can 
trust that time will do its work and men will 
realise as much as women that it is far better 
to have fewer children who can be well fed, 
well educated and well brought up rather 
than to have many with less to eat and less 
good things of life to share. In this respect 
also a Family Welfare Agency can play a 
great role. 
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You have before you a good working paper 
prepared by Miss N. B. Sidhwa to whom we 
should be very grateful. In this brief address, 
I have ventured to focus attention on the 
changing character of the Indian family under 
the present conditions and the resulting 


problems that we have to face, and the Family 
Welfare Services practically become the pillar 
of all social advancement. I am sure that your 
discussions will throw light on the ways and 
means of evolving healthy family life all 
over India. 


FAMILIES IN NEED OF ADJUSTMENT 


Kumari S. V. PHADKE 


This paper will attempt to focus attention 
on some of the factors causing maladjustments 
in the family with reference to the Indian 
context. Family mal-adjustment here refers to 
those conditions that hamper the physical and 
psychological well-being of one or more 
members and prevent the functioning of the 
family as a healthy unit of society. It is 
recognized that this definition will assume a 
certain accepted norm of well-being of the 
individual and the family. It also assumes an 
agreement of social objectives which should 
serve as context within which functioning of 
a family is to be determined as healthy or 
unhealthy. There may be differences of 
opinion on both of these concepts among 
social workers, social scientists and social 
philosophers. Without getting into ‘the 
semantic difficulties, an operational definition 
of mal-adjustment, as accepted for this discus- 
sion refers to those conditions which require 
the intervention or active involvement of 
social welfare agencies outside the family. It 
is presumed that a family usually can with- 
stand some pressure of adverse circumstances 
without seriously endangering its functioning; 
further it is only when either due to basic 
weakness in the family unit or extra-ordinary 
pressures caused by unfavourable environ- 
mental or personality factors the health of 


the family is threatened, that help from out- 
side social agencies is needed. 


This paper will concern itself with some 
of the factors contributing to mal-adjustments 
in such families. It is recognized that the 
actual impact of these factors on different 
families will vary depending on their basic 
strengths and weaknesses and naturally the 
services needed to restore their adjustment 
will also have to be individualized. Thus 
economic hardship in one family may lead 
to estrangement between the husband and 
wife while in another family, may bring about 
solidarity within the family and promote a 
joint endeavour to tide over the crisis. This 
paper will confine itself primarily to indica- 
ting needs arising out of complex family 
situations and only indirectly suggest services 
needed. 


It is helpful to remember the general social 
context in which most of our families live. 
Economic want, lack of protection against 
loss of employment, crowded and insanitary 
housing, lack of education, poor standard of 
health and nutrition, scarcity of adequate and 
inexpensive medical care, large number of 
members of the family, an acute paucity of 
services for individuals with a physical, social 
or mental handicap form the lot of most 
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of our families. Floods epidemics and riots 
only bring a sharper edge to the problem 
because most of our families do not have any 
reserve on which to draw in times of crises. 


The daily irritations that come from sharing 
a common water-tap with many families— 
apart from its social significance as a nerve- 
centre of local gossip—is a regular feature in 
the life of most of our urban families. The 
lack of play space for children either leads to 
their getting on the nerves of tired parents 
or using the neighbours’ verandah as a missile 
testing ground for fire-crackers! 


In rural areas, the general uncertainty of 
weather conditions and very inadequate pro- 
tection from pests and plant diseases keep 
the rural family in a state of perpetual sus- 
pense. Recent tenancy legislation, apart from 
its socialistic objectives, has inevitably tended 
to deprive the agricultural tenant’s family of 
the relative protection by the landlord 
available in the feudalistic pattern. 


The low standard of education, suscepti- 
bility to superstitious beliefs, a feeling of 
helplessness and resignation in thé face of 
adverse circumstances and lack of initiative 
in overcoming difficulties constitute a back- 
drop for the life of the Indian family. Some 
of these factors are obviously related to the 
broad social and cultural context in which 
we live. 


The problem of large-scale unemploy- 
ment or under-employment and a chronic 
economic tension due to insufficient incomes 
are obviously related to the broad economic 
forces and an under-developed economy and 
cannot be handled adequately by social 
workers alone. Even then, it is important for 
us to remember the consequences of economic 
distress in the family. The loss of employment 
of the bread-winner due to retrenchment, 
illness, accident or inefficiency has strong 
repercussions on the family. It has been noted 
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that among families in which both men and 
women work to support the family, eg. 
transient road construction labour, loss of 
employment of the man does not throw the 
family in such acute distress as it does among 
families where men are exclusively expected 
to be responsible for earning the livelihood 
of the family. In such families, if the husband 
loses his job, the wife is ill-prepared to work 
outside the family. The most usual effects 
of complete loss of income or inadequate 
income are deprivation of the basic needs of 
the family, under-nutrition leading to 
illness or greater susceptibility to infections 
and other diseases, depletion of already scanty 
family resources, tensions in inter-personal 
relationships, loss of social prestige and isola- 
tion from society. In such situations children, 
along with material deprivation also suffer 
from neglect by parents, absence of educa- 
tional and recreational facilities and develop 
a greater susceptibility to the anti-social 
elements in society. 

In many situations, many factors exist 
simultaneously and promote maladjustments. 
In some cases, one or more factors act as a 
precipitating factor and lead to other disor- 
ganizing elements. The partition of India in 
1947 brought devastating effects on many 
families who happened to be the victims of 
large-scale destruction of life and property. 
Frequently, a sudden decline in the family 
income has helped to heighten family tensions. 
Many men have had to take up low-paid jobs 
in India and frequently give up a long- 
followed occupation and start from scratch. 
Some have found it extremely difficult to 
accept the changes, necessitated by a sudden 
change in economic status, in respect of their 
aspirations of education and career for their 
children. In situations where the wife showed 
very limited capacity to adjust to a lower 
standard of living or where the husband’s 
feeling of self-respect was closely tied up with 
the standard of life he provided for the family, 
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the relationship between spouses has been 
seriously affected. 


Families where the husband and other male 
members had been killed in riots have had 
to undergo important and rapid changes in 
family roles. Thus, many women, who led 
a very protected life within the family and 
never had to go out for work have had to 
assume the whole responsibility of providing 
the economic as well as emotional support 
to the family. Taking up a new vocation— 
and taking training for a job at a fairly late 
stage in life has not been easy. In those cases 
where the daughters had to assume the role 
of earning a living for the family, mothers 
often found it extremely humiliating and felt 
guilty because they were unable to provide 
for the daughters’ dowry portion. 


Some of these people have found it very 
hard to overcome the effect of traumatic 
experiences and extreme suffering, of being 
uprooted suddenly from their homes, and of 
being thrown into a hostile and sometimes 
unkind environment. The manner in which 
attempts were made to rehabilitate the 
refugees—especially the system of cash-doles 
and the unexpected condition of completing 
vocational training before a stipulated dead- 
line—these have contributed to loss of initia- 
tive, tendency to look up to the government 
for solution of all of their problems and acute 
resentment. In some cases, the effects of such 
experiences have been ruinous in respect ‘of 
family obligations and have accelerated the 
loosening of social and_ ethical 
Cases are not unknown where parents have 
actively encouraged the prostitution of their 
daughters to earn a living for the family. 


controls. 


Urbanization, especially of an unplanned 
nature, has affected some families in a very 
serious manner. Scattered over some of the 
large urban centres, one finds pockets which 
represent a sub-culture that is_ relatively 
immune to the broader social controls in the 


city. The following illustration will clarify 
the point. 


This community centre offers its services 
to a group of families who live in impro- 
vised huts on an unauthorized piece of 
vacant land adjacent to a fancy suburb 
of the city. This neighbourhood consists of 
casual labour from South India, refugee 
families from Pakistan and low-grade 
employees of several foreign embassies such 
as butlers, drivers, etc. The rate of illiteracy 
is high. The employees of the foreign 
embassies manage to pilfer substantial 
quantities of alcoholic drinks from supplies 
intended for embassy parties. They drive 
fancy official cars of the embassies to boost 
their prestige among young women of the 
neighbourhood. Cases of persons lying un- 
conscious due io drinking spirits in large 
quantities cause no particular alarm since 
this is a frequent occurrence. Sexual 
promiscuity is high especially among the 
younger persons. 


The community centre worker was called 
upon to help a member of the teenage boys’ 
group, Om Prakash, aged 17, who worked 
occasionally as a bearer at embassy parties. 
The boy was asked by his father to leave 
the house. The reasons for this were: the 
father’s displeasure over the boy losing 
his job and his strong disapproval of the 
boy’s intimate relationship with a girl from 
the same neighbourhood. 


The centre worker came to know that the 
boy’s mother had gone with another man 
leaving her husband and four children 
behind. The father was concerned over his 
son’s behaviour because of its possible 
effect on his young daughters. When the 


worker tried to help the boy to see the 
social implications of extra-marital sexual 
relationships and the possibility of his 
marrying, the boy questioned the necessity 

















of marriage, when one could get a girl 
without any difficulty, and without incur- 
ring the liability of providing for the wife 
and children! 


This situation will show how it is not 
just this family but also the whole neighbour- 
hood that is in need of adjustment. Another 
instance may be cited in this connection: 


Right in the midst of a busy urban centre, 
thrives a small community consisting of tin 
and thatch huts whose residents constitute 
a mixture of construction labour from 
Rajasthan and Maharashtra and a group 
of persons mostly engaged in begging, 
occasionally working as coolies when they 
can find work. The population is partially 
changing. The oldest residents of the area 
have been here nearly 10 to 15 years. It 
is reported that women in the families of 
beggars supplement their income by 
prostitution. 


The only common bond in this neigh- 
bourhood is their interest in keeping the 
police off. Otherwise, there seems to be 
little sense of belongingness or pride in 
their neighbourhood. 


An agency worker was requested by a 
beggar, 80 years old, to get his son, aged 14, 
admitted to some institution. He com- 
plained that the boy frequently truanted 
from school and home and spent most of 
his time with a group of boys busy picking 
broken pieces of glass for selling. The step- 
mother of the boy, aged 32, had just given 
birth to a daughter and expressed her 
inability to give enough attention to 
this boy. 


Here is another illustration that reveals the 
real impact on the family of certain elements 
in urban life. A society can ill afford to allow 
the existence within itself, of pockets of sub- 
culture that seem to challenge the funda- 
mental social institutions such as the family 
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and marriage. The services to individual 
families must be re-inforced and comple: 
mented by efforts to help the whole neigh- 
bourhood to have access to basic amenities 
of life and further to create a sense of identi- 
fication and responsiveness to the broader 
social setting. 


The influences of urbanization, exposure to 
education and individualistic philosophy have 
brought significant repercussions in the rural 
family. Young persons who have had access 
to education and life in the city have been 
showing a marked tendency to leave their 
traditional occupation for jobs in the city. 
Let us consider the following situation. 


The setting is a small village ten miles 
from Delhi. A few persons, mainly 
students, factory workers or petty business- 
men commute to Delhi and back to their 
village daily. 


The family consists of Narayandas, an 
agriculturist, age 65, his son and the son’s 
family. This son has not had any educa- 
tion and works with Narayandas on the 
farm. The worker from the village welfare 
centre for women called on Narayandas 
since it was understood he refused to allow 
his seven year old grand-daughter to attend 
the village school. Upon inquiring the 
reason, he told the worker indignantly that 
he had had enough of “this new-fangled 
nonsense of education. It was because of 
this “cursed education” that his family 
went to pieces. Two of his sons, whom he 
had educated in the city and who he hoped 
would prove to be his support in old age, 
had found jobs and left for the city with 
their families. He added with a lot of 
bitterness that his sons preferred to leave 
their own home where they had been 
brought up for rented rooms in the city. 


The sons on the other hand found the 
city life more congenial because they could 
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lead a more independent life with their 
families free from the rigid restraints that 
determine the social behaviour between the 
husband and wife in the village. Besides, 
they felt it was difficult to commute back 
and forth to the village every day. 


Let us look at another situation which 
stresses the values attached to “things in 
the city’ and their impact on family 
relationships. 


The constant conflict between Rampyari, 
aged 35, and her daughter-in-lay Chandra, 
aged 27, came to the notice of the worker 
of the village welfare centre for women. 
Rampyari attended the centre regularly 
and took keen interest in the centre acti- 
vities, whereas Chandra came very rarely. 
The conflict came to a head when 
Rampyari—who is the third wife of a 
villager, aged 60 and considered ‘pampered’ 
in the village— asked Chandra to leave the 
house and go to her parents. The worker’s 
intervention revealed that Chandra had a 
tirade of complaints against her mother-in- 
law. She said Rampyari never allowed her 
to attend the centre and made her look 
after her own daughter as well as 
Rampyari’s daughter. Did she not have 
a desire to learn new things at the centre? 
And look at the injustice of it all—when 
Rampyari went to the city with her 
husband—-leaving Chandra’s husband 
behind to look after the shop! Rampyari 
even wore the saree and allowed herself 
all the “fashion in the city” whereas 
Chandra was doomed to wear a “ghagra’”! 
And after Chandra delivered her daughter, 
the mother-in-law did not even give her a 
cup of milk—what to talk of ghee? 


It is evident how access to the city— 
freedom to imitate city fashions and even 
access to the facilities of the centre are seen 
as a privilege and their availability for one 
and denial of another cause tensions, It is 


also interesting to note how deviation from 
the traditional roles in the village precipitate 
a conflict in family relationships. 


An important factor in influencing family 
relationships is the values attached to 
adherence to some of our social customs. It 
is not suggested here that all our social 
customs are undesirable. The value of social 
customs in providing rule of thumb method 
to ensure social stability cannot be under- 
estimated. It is primarily the manner in 
which social customs may be used that is of 
concern to us. The following illustration will 
show how a social custom plays an important 
role in complicating family relationships. 


This case was referred by the court 
where a maintenance suit was filed by 
Mrs. A, against her husband. An inquiry 
into the situation, in order to explore the 
possibilities of a compromise, revealed the 
following factors: Mr. M. worked in a 
small business firm on a clerical job and 
earned Rs. 150/ a month. He stated that 
his wife had left him for two years at 
the instigation of her parents. He 
reported that troubles in their relationships 
started from the day of their marriage 
when Mrs. M.’s parents refused to fulfil 
their commitments in respect of the dowry. 
Since then, their attitude towards Mr. M. 
has been consistently humiliating. It was 
primarily because of their encouragement 
that Mrs. M. had become inconsiderate 
towards him and grudged for not being 
able to provide her with comforts. After 
she had left him on her own, he was not 
obligated to give her any maintenance 
allowance. 


Mrs. M., on the other hand, complained 
that her husband and all her in-laws ill- 
treated her because they wanted a bigger 
dowry from her parents when she got 
married. ‘Since then they had frequently 
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compelled her to bring expensive gifts from 
her father, for Mr. M. She felt utterly 
disgusted because the in-laws’ appetite 
seemed insatiate and she could not in- 
definitely plead with her father to placate 
them with gifts. 


Mrs. M.’s parents actively discouraged 
any prospect of reconciliation since they 
were bent on dragging Mr. M. to the court 
as a just punishment for the arrogance of 
his family. They were sufficiently well-off 
to bear the burden of maintaining their 
daughter and her child forever and the 
maintenance claim on Mr. M. was a very 
paltry consideration for them. Any attempt 
on their part to bring reconciliation 
between Mr. and Mrs. M. was unthinkable 
since their family-prestige was at stake. 


Mrs. M. appeared ambivalent in her 
attitude to reconciliation. While she was 
interested in returning to her husband for 
her own sake and for the sake of her child, 
she felt her parents would never agree to 
a compromise. Further, she could not afford 
to lose the support of her parents when she 
felt unsure of the kind of treatment she 
would receive from Mr. M. and his family. 


This situation illustrates the influence of 
social customs in determining role expec- 
tations, implications of relative power 
positions that go with economic. standing, 
concepts of family prestige, etc. and the effect 
of these on inter-personal relationships. 


An usual circumstance which frequently 
brings disorganizing elements in the family is 
illness and disease. The scanty attention paid 
to health in India, ignorance and apathy 
towards medical treatment and_ general 
paucity of adequate health services at a low 
cost only help to accentuate the impact of 
illness on the family. In the case of venereal 
diseases and others where the fear of social 
stigma is great, the effects are devastating 
particularly among uneducated people. 
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Where the husband contracts such a disease, 
he often blames the wife for giving him the 
infection and suspects her of infidelity. If the 
wife discovers, usually in the course of a 
medical examination for some other purposes, 
that she has been infected, she feels deceived 
by the husband and often leaves him on the 
plea of infidelity. In some cases, these seem 
more frequent, the husband often deserts her 
and she and the children become the victims 
of destitution. 


In the case of long and chronic illnesses 
such as Tuberculosis, Rheumatic diseases, etc., 
the disruptive effects are manifold. The long 
duration of hospitalization and _bed-rest 
required, in the case of the husband, means 
in most cases complete loss of income to the 
family and the need to adapt himself to a 
relatively sedentary ocupation. In the case 
of the wife, it often causes neglect, failure to 
take medical help. When these factors tend 
to create or heighten tensions in inter-personal 
relationships the situation poses a serious 
threat to the integrity of the family, Let‘ us 
consider the following case. 


The medical social worker attached. to a 
general hospital was requested by the 
doctor to persuade a young woman, who 
was suffering from cancer of the breast to 
continue treatment since it was feared that 
her condition would deteriorate rapidly if 
she continued her irregularity in treatment. 
Upon inquiring, she told the social worker 
that owing to her illness, her husband 
was not at all interested in_ her. 
She felt that he wished she would die soon 
and accused him of having ‘other affairs’ 
with women. She blamed the husband for 
her illness as she felt the illness was due to 
over-work, since the husband would not 
employ any servant. 


The husband, on the other hand, felt his 
wife was being very inconsiderate of him 
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and showed no appreciation of the hard 
work he had to do at his work-place in 
addition to looking after the children and 
attending the hospital. Her continuous 
nagging had had the effect of making him 
very resentful and he began to find his visits 
to her very distasteful. 


The case illustrates how psychological 
implications of illness may tend to retard the 
progress of medical treatment. The need of 
helping both the partners get an insight into 
their behaviour and show a better appre- 
ciation of each other’s difficulties was evident. 


With some persons life seems to play a cruel 
game. They get a poor start in life. Their 
inherent weakness joins hands with difficult 
social circumstances in bringing mal- 
adjustment in the family. Let us look at the 
following situation: 


Devaki, aged 20, had been brought up in 
....Ashram, a rescue home for women. 
When she was 14, she was rescued from 
a brother in a police raid. When she 
was 20, the institution, after following the 
necessary official procedure, got her 
married to a person serving in the Army. 


On the third day of her marriage, Devaki 
returned to the institution accompanied by 
her husband and his friends. The husband 
said he had been deceived by the institution 
into marrying a girl, who besides being 
unattractive, was unmannerly, did not even 
know how to keep a house and had 
insulted him, his relatives and superior 
officers. 


Devaki, in between sobs, told the insti- 
tution worker that her husband and her 
in-laws were cruel to her. She found it 
unbearable to attend a party given to her 
husband’s friends and superior officers, 
where she was asked all sorts of insulting 
questions about her being in the ‘Ashram’. 
The insinuations regarding her past life 


were intolerable. Inspite of her best efforts 
at cooking, her in-laws were quick to find 
faults with her and even suggested that she 
came from a very degraded family. 


This case illustrates, apart from the respon- 
sibility of the institution in preparing the 
inmate for future life, the need of services that 
would continue to give support and guidance 
to the inmate in assuming her new responsi- 
bility and help the husband and the in-laws 
to appreciate the handicaps from which 
Devaki suffered. 


Although economic deprivation plays an 
important role in many of our cases of family 
mal-adjustment, it is important to remember 
that mal-adjustments can and do take place in 
well-to-do families with a high standard of 
education as well. The forms in which 
reactions to tension situation are expressed and 
the specific behaviour patterns that may lead 
to tensions may and do vary from those in 
the low-income and uneducated groups. The 
following case will clarify the point: 


Deepak, a ten-year-old boy, was referred 
to the Child Guidance Clinic for consider- 
able speech difficulty due to stammering. 
No organic factor likely to cause stammer- 
ing was noticed. An attempt by the clinic 
worker to find out the nature of family 
relationships revealed the following 
factors: Although Deepak’s parents 
initially denied the existence of any conflict 
between them, with a considerable degree 
of reassurance by the workers, Mrs. D. 
(Deepak’s mother) stated that Mr. D. was 
becoming more and more difficult. He 
showed no interest in meeting their friends 
and scrupulou avoided all the partiesly. 
Mrs. D. enjoyed giving. On holidays, he 
took Deepak with him and went fishing all 
by himself. She was concerned that Deepak 
would also grow into an unsociable person, 
like his father. 
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Mr. D. felt that his wife was extravagant 
and did nothing except inviting young men 
to the house for parties. She did not even 
allow him to enjoy his quiet pastime of 
fishing. He naturally did not want his son 
to stay at home in this vitiated atmosphere 
and saw nothing wrong in taking him 
along. He felt his wife and his three 
daughters went on buying new dresses 
without consideration of his income. 


It will be evident from this that family 
mal-adjustments are not the monopoly 
of the poor and the uneducated and that 
others are not immune to them. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


The preceding discussion has highlighted 
some of the factors contributing to family 
mal-adjustments. The enumeration is not in- 
tended to be exhaustive. It will be realized that 
there are many factors related primarily to 
the social environment in which the Indian 
family lives. There are others where the 
personality factors seem to be predominant. 
In either case, the impact of both kinds of 
factors on any family is different depending 
on its structure, strength and weaknesses and 
naturally our services to promote better 
adjustment must be guided by this considera- 
tion of the specific reaction of the family to 
disorganizing influences. To the extent to 
which the problems are related to the 
functioning of the national economy, the 
responsibility of providing employment and 
relieving the large scale economic distress must 
rest primarily with agencies concerned with 
economic planning on a national level. It is 
also important to emphasize that in a welfare 
state, the responsibility of protecting the 
family from many of the usual and prevent- 
able exigencies must be assumed by society. 
The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, 
U.P. Old Age Pension Scheme, and various 
contributory and other health insurance 
schemes sponsored by the Central and State 


governments and some industrial concerns 
give a certain amount of protectin to the 
family from such hazards as unemployment, 
accident, illness, etc. It must be recognized, 
however, that the existing schemes cover only 
a very small section of our population. Also 
there is room for improvement in the imple- 
mentation of these schemes. These schemes 
will gradualy have to expand their scope to 
cover every citizen as also many more areas 


of need. 


It is also necessary that our services in 
Health and Education need to be developed 
further. In the meanwhile, the family welfare 
services must carefully define their role, keep- 
ing in mind their limited resources. It seems 
necessary to give a priority in our services to 
problems that can be handled within a short 
period, and to families which could be helped 
to make a satisfactory adjustment with 
minimum assistance—both by way of coun- 
selling and material assistance. In other 
words, it seems advisable to direct our services 
to relatively less severe cases of family mal- 
adjustment. An important part of the service 
will be referral to other appropriate agencies. 
The family welfare agency will render a very 
useful service by focussing attention on the 
many difficulties faced by persons in availing 
themselves of the existing services. 


It will also have to be recognized that a 
variety of services have to be used in 
strengthening the family. The need for the 
creche, pre-natal and_ post-natal services, 
family planning services, maternity and 
child welfare centres, recreational and 
leisure time agencies, child guidance clinic, 
vocational guidance, mental hygiene and 
and psychiatric services, services for persons 
with various types of handicaps, family 
counselling service, etc., will of course 
be recognized. But simultaneously with these 
—and as pre-requisite for the effective 
functioning of these—it is essential to have 
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a framework of basic services in health, edu- 
cation, community development—both rural 
and urban, town planning, etc. It is certainly 
essential that our services are sensitive to the 
broad social context with its changing needs. 
It will also be necessary to establish agencies 
whose special function it is to tackle the 
effects of social and cultural change. The 
idea of neighbourhood house or social settle- 
ment may be cited in this connection. 

It need hardly be said that since the healthy 
development of the child forms the founda- 
tion of healthy family life, priority has to be 
given to child welfare services. Although 
some of our problems are related to our 
cultural attitudes, we must also make an 
effort to identify and re-discover some of the 
positive values in our culture. Thus, it should 
prove worthwhile to recognize the compati- 
bility and supporting value of some of our 
traditional attitudes, e.g. the relatively greater 
stress on duties rather than rights of the indi- 
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vidual; putting the interests of the family 
above one’s own; stress on maintaining the 
stability of marriage and family against over- 
whelming odds; a patient acceptance of 
suffering and a relegation of material posses- 
sions to a lower order as compared to 
spiritual experience. 


It will be important for the field of social 
work to go a step further. In order to deter- 
mine the role of social work in the total deve- 
lopment of the country on a rational basis, 
it will be important for the field to analyse 
the social and cultural forces and values influ- 
encing behaviour in India and come to some 
agreement on the values and forces which 
are compatible with our social objectives. 
Such an effort will have significant implica- 
tions in terms of deciding which of these we, 
as social workers, should support and align 
ourselves with and negatively, which forces 
we must oppose and counteract. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The discussions centred round the clari- 
fication of the term ‘Family Welfare 
Services’ and the ‘Family Welfare Agency’. 
Family Welfare is one of the fields of 
social welfare. Family Welfare does not 
mean the welfare of women and children 
but of the family as a whole. Family 
Welfare Services comprise many and vafied 
services to the families. In the course of 
discussion it was further pointed out that any 
measure that has some bearing on the welfare 
of the family in any particular area, like 
housing facility, employment _ possibility, 
vocational training, etc., indirectly may be 
regarded as a family welfare service. However, 
there was need for specific family welfare 
services like: 


(1) Family Welfare Agency which provides 
case work services comprising individua- 


lised help to the person in need of help in 
his social and emotional problems. Family 
Welfare Agency has two aspects of work, 
(a) Preventive and (b) Curative. On the pre- 
ventive side, the Family Welfare Agency 
functions through the group techniques 
like formation of parent-groups, youth-clubs 
and such other group programmes. It plays 
an important part in community planning 
and has a responsibility in working for the 
improvement of social conditions. 


To start with, a family welfare agency 
should have atleast one trained social worker 
who would be in a position to give intensive 
case work service to families with problems 
and in course of time she might be able to 
develop other services in the community. It 
was unanimously felt that more and more 
family welfare agencies must be set up in 
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all parts of the country and the public must 
be educated to recognise this need. 


(II) Marriage counselling service was 
recognised as an essential service for families 
who are in need of marriage guidance. It 
was considered as a preventive measure 
against marital failures. In this context the 
need for imparting healthy sex education to 
our growing children and adults was 
recognised. 


(III) Hostels for Working Mothers. 


In the course of discussion it was brought 
out that a hostel for working mothers was 
badly needed in big cities like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Delhi. This hostel would help 
deserted, divorced or widowed women with 
children who are forced to work for economic 
reasons. It would help to keep family solida- 
rity and prevent unnecessary placement of 
children in institutions, or with unwilling 
relatives. A day-care centre would not be 
able to solve the problem fully for reasons 
of distance and transport. 


(1) Family Welfare Agency being a tech- 
nical service, wherever possible Schools of 
Social Work should take initiative in starting 


such agencies. 


(2) A trained social worker with know- 
ledge of family welfare work should be 
attached to every Urban Community Deve- 
lopment Project. 

(b) In Rural Community Development 
Projects, it is advisable that the Mukhase- 
vika should have some orientation courses in 
family welfare work to enable her to recog- 
nise problems of the family so as to refer them 
to the appropriate agencies. 

(3) It was recommended that organisa- 
tions like the All India Women’s Council, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Bombay Provincial Women’s Council and 
other Women’s organisations should give a 
lead in starting hostels for working mothers 
with financial aid from the Central Social 
Welfare Board. 

(4) Marriage counselling should be deve- 
loped as a specific service in the community 
under trained personnel. 

(5) It is necessary that the Central Social 
Welfare Board should make a distinction 
between social services and social welfare 
services so that family welfare services are not 
mixed up with essential services like schools, 
health units, etc. 
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Chairman’s Address 


It is with much gratification that I accepted 
the invitation to be Chairman of the Section 
on “Services for the Handicapped.” When I 
look back over these last twelve years 
1947-1959 and review the hard work we have 
had to do to obtain for the handicapped, 
public and official acceptance, I feel a great 
sense of victory at the speed with which so 
much ground has been covered. To the 
Indian Conference of Social Work goes the 
credit that from its very inception it has 
included the rehabilitation of the disabled 
among the subjects of its deliberations, and 
even at its first session in Bombay there was 
a special section for it. 

Up to 1947 efforts had been concentrated 
only on work for the blind, the deaf and the 
mute. Today the field has been considerably 
enlarged and includes the orthopaedically 
crippled and the mentally retarted. There 
was a time also when it was thought that 


all that those who suffered disablement 
required and desired was sympathy, food, 
shelter and general protection. Today social 
thought has so far changed as to concede that 
more than food and shelter, the crippled and 
the disabled not only desire but demand, that 
they be accepted as equals and as an integral 
part of Society, and further, that they be 
given the opportunity and the training to live 
with self-respect and dignity, contributing 
their dues to the general social development 
and the economy of the nation. It has been 
said that “man doth not live by bread alone.” 
I presume to go a little further and say that 
“man doth not live by bread at all.” By bread, 
mere bread, one exists or subsists, but by self 
respect and dignity one lives. When those who, 
through no fault of their own, were either 
born disabled or later became disabled, were 
tolerated on sufference or treated as burdens 
to be borne under duress, theirs was indeed 
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an invidious and humiliating position. Today, 
when we include them as an integral part of 
the community with equal rights and claims 
and when we get together to plan and devise 
means of absorbing them to their fullest 
capacity in the total current of life, then we 
have restored equity and justice. 


A handicapped individual, even though 
handicapped, is still a full citizen of the state, 
and as such has a right to all the services 
that a normal social structure provides, viz., 
medical and health services, education, social 
opportunities and vocational absorption. As 
matters stand today, it is common knowledge 
that these services are, by and large, not 
available to the handicapped, but their need 
of them is even greater than that of the able- 
bodied, for the obvious reason that being 
handicaped they need a helping hand to 
enable them to live life fully in a world which 
does not exclude them. 


There are two aspects of the services 
for the handicapped which differ some- 
what from those for the ablebodied, 
viz., prevention and rehabilitation. Medically 
there is much that can be done to reduce 
the numbers of the handicapped. But once 
such damage has been done for which 
medical science has no cure, rehabilitation 
is the only answer. What does rehabi- 
litation mean? An American organisation 
has defined it as the readaptation of 
life by the restoration to the fullest physical, 
mental, social, vocational and economical 
usefulness. My own view of it is, that rehabili- 
tation is not merely a treatment; but it is a 
way of life. It is a positive education to the 
overcoming of physical disabilities and where 
that is not possible, by the building up of 
character that will make for dignity and 
constructive functioning. The whole secret 
lies in the stimulation of the will to effort. The 
idea being to eliminate, where possible, 
physical crippling and to prevent mental 


crippling. The mental crippling is what 
matters and must at all costs be prevented. 


Medical Services——The medical services for 
the handicapped have a marked demarcation 
of preventive and rehabilitative services. The 
state undertakes large scale campaigns for the 
prevention of most diseases but even the most 
commonsense measures for the prevention 
of blindness, deafness, crippling and mental 
conditions have not received attention. 
Medical and health measures for the preven- 
tion of diseases and conditions leading to 
deformities and handicapping can be under- 
taken prenatally, at the actual time of birth, 
in early infancy and during the school-going 
stage. I will give you briefly instances of some 
simple every day conditions and you will 
yourself wonder at the apalling ignorance and 
apathy that permit such neglect to continue. 


The Blind—Opthalmia neo-natorum is a 
frequent cause of blindness in new-born 
infants—it is due to inflammation caused by 
contamination by the mother during birth. 
Hygienic cleansing of the eyes immediately 
after birth could prevent it. It seems 
incredible, does it not, that so simple a thing is 
not properly done? Small-pox, sore eyes in 
infants, and sore eyes in school-going children, 
epidemic conjunctivitis are major causes of 
blindness, which are also preventible. This 
condition of sore eyes is highly infective; I 
have myself seen children in municipal schools 
with inflamed eyes, and have insisted on their 
being sent to a doctor or at least on having 
their eyes covered. The teachers were totally 
unconcerned and thought me _ over-fussy. 
Adults, many of whom have Trachoma, also 
go around with inflamed, discharging eyes, 
allowing flies and fingers to pass on the infec- 
tion. Nurse—Dai—Teacher—Parent educa- 
tion through eye clinics in general hospitals 
and schools would be a good preventive 


campaign. 
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The Deaf.—Deatness is brought on in 
children through diseases such as small-pox, 
chicken-pox, whooping cough and _ sceptic 
tonsilitis, High fever with convulsions, 
accidents and falls, cause deafness which may 
damage the nerves. Good medical care and 
careful nursing on the part of nurse and parent 
alike are the logical preventive measures. 

Mental Crippling—Of mental conditions 
I have hardly any personal experience. 
The opinion of one of Bombay's leading 
psychiatrists is that many children are 
mentally defective due to cerebral injuries 
received at birth. Better care at the 
time of delivery could eliminate this cause. 
Cretinism due to lack of thyroid can be 
detected as early as the age of 6 to 8 months, 
and is treatable at that stage. If a pregnant 
woman contracts German measles within the 
third month of pregnancy, more likely than 
not the child will be crippled or mentally 
defective. Termination of pregnancy is indi- 
cated: The Rh factor and amaurotic family 
idiocy are two conditions which stem from the 
blood stream and heredity, and if the first 
child is abnormal due to these causes, the 
parents should not have further children. 

Orthopaedic crippling —Orthopaedic crip- 
pling of children occurs through congenital 
deformities, nutritional diseases, virus in- 
fections such as polio, and cerebral palsy 
(spastic hemiplegia), inflammatory conditions 
such as T. B. of the bones and joints, and 
accidents. Congenital deformities such as club 
feet, crooked hands, dislocation of the hip, 
hare-lip, etc., can be treated completely and 
immediately in infancy and early childhood. 
Congenitally deformed children only become 
seriously crippled as growth and muscular 
action taking effect on an untrue basis 
multiply the original deformity. Rickets is 
another great crippler; caused by nutritional 
deficiencies, neglect and unhealthy living 
conditions. Children in such conditions are an 
easy prey to all manner of crippling process. 


Undetected polio often shows up as postural 
deformity in the school-going age. Badly set 
fractures and unnecessary amputations are 
another preventible source of crippling. T. B. 
of the bones and joints detected early is 
controllable, if neglected it may lead to 
amputation. Gangrene is a condition which 
occurs more among adults. It is caused by 
obstruction of the blood to the limb as a 
result of diseased blood vessels and injury. If 
treated in time amputation can be prevented. 


Co-ordination between State and Municipal 
agencies, out-patient and casualty depart- 
ments, orthopaedic surgeons and _ general 
physicians, would go a great way to reducing 
and preventing crippling. 


To sum up this section, the crux of the 
whole problem of prevention would seem to 
be early detection and prompt treatment. To 
provide this effectively, a network of 
opthalmic, E. N. T., child guidance, and 
orthopaedic clinics would have to be 
developed in all general and_ teaching 
hospitals. Municipal Dais and health visitors 
must be given a training to make them 
handicap-minded, and it should be made 
compulsory for them to report all cases of the 
blind, the deaf, the mute, the crippled and the 
mental. Simultaneously a vigorous campaign 
of public and parent education would have to 
be conducted and the preventive aspect of 
these conditions stressed at every stage. 


(B) Rehabilitation—Rehabilitation by 
medical techniques, i.e. by orthopaedic Surgery 
and Physical Medicine are applicable 
primarily to the orthopaedically crippled. The 
deaf can at most avail of hearing aids. 


“What cannot be cured must be endured” 
is an old adage, but with all the progress of 
modern science it need not be endured with 
resignation and humiliation; but all the new 
and positive techniques of rehabilitation can 
be applied to give a new meaning to life. 
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Rehabilitation does not aim at a “cure” as the 
layman understands it, nor does it claim to 
miraculously restore the destroyed founts of 
natural power. It endeavours by a team-work 
of orthopaedic surgeon, orthopaedic nurse, 
physiotherapist, occupational therapist, and 
limb-maker to minimise deformity and to train 
the residual powers to function on, their own 
and/or supported by prostheses in order to 
restore meaningful function to the individual. 

Artificial Appliances—Where natural 
power has been partially or wholly destroyed 
the only alternative is the use of artificial 
appliances to serve as spare parts of the human 
body. Spectacles are used by the weak of 
vision, hearing aids by the partially deaf, and 
orthopaedic appliances, such as calipers, spi- 
nal branches, artificial limbs, by the crippled. 
The wearing of these artificial aids is no bed 
of roses, as those who have worn them can 
testify. So much physical pain goes with their 
use, that the continuous wearing of them is 
indeed a great test of willpower and the desire 
to function uprightly and with dignity. I am 
reminded of a crippled girl who said with a 
smile, “Oh, that is nothing, pain is-the back- 
ground music of our lives.” The early fitting 
of prostheses for all conditions is imperative 
and essential. Children in particular should be 
fitted early so that during the growth period 
joint alignment is maintained and _ spinal 
deformities are prevented. Moreover, im- 
mediately after crippling has occurred the 
human mind is adjustable, desirous of help 
and willing to put up with all pain and effort. 
Once the bad habits of resignation and slack- 
ness set in, willpower flags and the individual 
becomes truly a “cripple.” Someone has very 
pithily said, “only he is a cripple whose mind 
is in a splint.” 

For correct limb and caliper fitting close 
team-work between orthopaedist, limb fitter, 
physiotherapist and patient is required. All 
appliances have to be made under the instruc- 
tion and direct supervision of the orthopaedic 


surgeon and the doctor of physical medicine. 
Patients find it difficult to come long distances 
and stay months undergoing rehabilitation 
training. Therefore in order to give the maxi- 
mum service on a nation-wide scale it is 
advisable that all orthopaedic departments 
carry small workshops. Large central 
workshops or zonal workshops can never serve 
all the disabled of the country. 

Education.—Education develops ambition 
and aspirations; it is the second link in the 
total programme of rehabilitation. The Indian 
Constitution has provided that by a certain 
time there shall be free and compulsory 
education for all; it has not added “barring 
the handicapped.” From amongst the handi- 
capped, only the mentally deficient and severe 
cases of Cerebral Palsy (orthopaedic 
condition) are lacking in mental quotient. 
Scientific techniques have proved that even 
the mentally retarded are educable. The blind, 
the deaf, the mute and the orthopaedically 
handicapped, may be limited in physical 
function, but their mental powers are equal 
with the best or perhaps better, having been 
intensified and refined by suffering. “No 
country can afford to waste its manpower;” 
can any country, I ask you, afford to waste its 
mind-power? The world is proud of Helen 
Keller, I wonder how many Helen Kellers are 
being lost for lack of education? 

Education being as important as it is, must 
proceed simultaneously with medical treat- 
ment and must start from the primary school 
age. Medical techniques restore function to the 
affected part, education restores function to 
the individual himself. Basil O’Connor, 
(President, National Foundation of Infantile 
Paralysis) said it beautifully, “Education 
opens wide the windows of the mind.” 

The educational services and facilities for 
the handicapped, barring of course for the 
mentally involved, should ultimately develop 
along the same pattern as those provided for 
the normal, i.e. preprimary, primary, 
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secondary and high schools, followed by 
college and university. This suggestion may 
start a storm of protest. I have said ultimately 
not immediately. 


The ideal should be to provide these 
facilities ; those who can make the grade should 
not be denied the chance on the ground of 
being handicapped. A bodily defect can only 
be counteracted by a well-trained and vigorous 
mind. Not only must the handicapped be 
given a thorough and liberal education, but 
their education must have a definite vision, 
that of ultimate, vocational absorption and 
social integration. Those who impart the 
education must concentrate intensively on 
making them self-reliant and optimistic in 
outlook, hardworking and above all skilled. 
Seff-pity must be discouraged, it must be the 
ideal to make them employable and 
acceptable in spite of their disabilities not 
because of their disabilities. 


Special Schools.—Special schools would be 
needed by the blind, the totally deaf, the mute, 
the mentally retarded and the very severely 
orthopaedically handicapped. The buildings of 
these special schools would have to be provided 
with physical amenities to meet the respective 
needs of each category. 


For such orthopaedic conditions as would 
not disrupt the routine functioning of an 
institution, and for such deaf as can, with 
hearing aids, follow the curriculum o2f ,a 
normal school absorption into normal schools 
is to be preferred. It helps the handicapped to 
overcome early the complexes that go with 
disability and to achieve a smoother social 
integration, It has been cruelly and callously 
argued that mixing with the handicapped is 
likely to have a depressing effect on normal 
children. On the contrary, experience has 
shown that growing up with those who are less 
blessed, brings out all the best in the normal 
child. An experiment is being tried in Bombay 
in integrated education of the blind and the 
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sighted. In America after the last war, colleges 
and universities were adapted for the use of 
returning disabled soldiers by the building of 
ramps and other conveniences which made 
the class-rooms accessible to those on crutches 
and in wheel chairs. All the art galleries in 
America provide ramps side by side with steps; 
even general cultural development is not 
denied. 

Small Units.—India is a sub-continent with 
multifold problems on its hands. The building 
of special schools everywhere is not possible, 
the cost would be too heavy; and to keep a 
whole generation waiting until the perfect 
schools are built is neither fair to the handi- 
capped nor good planning for the country. 
I am a believer in grass-root organising and 
I therefore advocate that a beginning be made 
on a non-pretentious scale by establishing small 
units in urban, suburban and rural areas. 
Every village school could have one room 
attached to it with one teacher for the handi- 
capped. Even if that one teacher has to look 
after all categories of the handicapped 
together, the blind, and the deaf and mute, the 
orthopaedic and the mentally retarded not 
the mentally deficient and to begin with, does 
not do much more than play with them, give 
them love and affection and tenderness, teach 
them the alphabet, a few crafts and a little 
music, that will be more than plenty. A 
beginning will have been made. For one thing 
it will bring the children out of their little 
corners in which their parents are hiding 
them; seeing them all together will start the 
community thinking, and when the people 
themselves begin to think, things usually 
begin to happen. I remember that Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhya visited our Polio clinic and 
after looking around she said with great 
distress “why have I not thought of this 
problem before?” then she answered her own 
question “I have only seen an adult crippled 
person here and there on the roadside. I had 
never seen a bunch of crippled children 
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together.” The sight of an adult does not 
stimulate the imagination to go backward to 
visualise the problems of his life, but the sight 
of a child does make a feeling person think 
forward to all the problems that are going to 
beset the life of that child and its parents. I am 
stressing the child because he is the adult of 
tomorrow. If the State and the Community 
do not have enough resources to organise 
facilities for all ages simultaneously, at least 
a start can be made with primary and 
secondary school age children. Small units, 
attached to already existing educational 
establishments both in urban and rural areas 
should not tax the economy of the State, or 
Municipal and local bodies too heavily. ‘These 
ideas may seem home-spun and perhaps un- 
scientific, but they are practical and have 
yielded results both with the S. R. C. C. and 
the Childrens Orthopaedic Hospital, and now 
with the Fellowship of the Physically 
Handicaped and the Workshop for the 
Handicapped. 

Lack of Trained Teachers——The great 
argument against the starting of education is 
the lack of trained teachers. For the ortho- 
paedically handicapped no specialised training 
as such is necessary.-A general teacher’s 
training and a good personality should suffice. 
As far back as 1948, we recruited for the 
school section of our physiotherapy clinic, a 
young woman with a Montessori diploma, 
knowing Marathi, Gujerati and Hindi, having 
a good grounding in music and a wonderfully 
loving personality. She has developed into the 
finest teacher of the handicapped that I have 
seen anywhere in the world. I admit that for 
teachers of the blind and the deaf and the 
dumb some specialised training is necessary. 
Short term theory courses could be yiven. 
Working the problem and doing the job is 
a training in itself. When the army during 
the second world war organised the rehabili- 
tation of the war-wounded in India, they 
imported a small squad of English physio- 
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therapists about 20 in all, and gave our 
so-called uneducated, nursing orderlies, a short 
term course of 44 months theoretical training 
and set them to work. All the physiotherapists 
with whom we started the Children’s Ortho- 
paedic Hospital are ex-army boys. Without 
exaggeration, I claim that now after 17 years 
of work (five years in the army and twelve 
years in the Children’s Orthopaedic Hospital) 
they equate with the best physiotherapists in 
the world. They have received credentials 
for their work from visiting W.H.O. specialists. 
Specialisation sometime tends to destroy 
flexibility, and better results can be obtained 
by the application of the intelligence and that 
rare thing, commonsense. As the whole field 
develops and a network is established, a supply 
of trained teachers will automatically be 
available, as a normal sequence of supply and 
demand. 

Central and zonal residential schools for 
the handicapped are not at all advisable for 
two reasons. (1) The numbers served would 
not be commensurate with the heavy cost of 
maintenance. (2) More important than the 
first, instead of rehabilitating the handicapped 
they only dehabilitate them. This may seem 
a paradox, but believe it or not, once the 
domestic set-up has been relieved of the 
burden of a handicapped child it is not 
prepared to resume it. I have bitter expe- 
rience of this. In the long run it works against 
the handicapped if they are removed from the 
love, sympathy and support of the immediate 
domestic circle and their immediate commu- 
nity and environment. Removing natural 
burdens from the shoulders on which they 
have been placed, apart from being a thank- 
less job, is likely to create social imbalance. 

Vocational Training and _ Vocational 
Absorption—From treatment to education 
and education to vocational training 
and vocational absorption are logical 
steps. The possibilities of training and 


vocational absorption must be stressed in 
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the school going age, accentuating the abilities 
and minimising the disabilities. If hitherto 
the handicapped have lagged behind it is 
because the general social and domestic 
approach was a negative one. A _ large 
percentage of the handicapped rehabilitate 
themselves without any need of institutions or 
agencies. The best lampshade maker in 
Bombay is a man with a crippled leg. In the 
workshop of the F.P.H. there are 3 one-armed 
carpenters. Two men in Bombay are doing 
a roaring Bhel-Puri (snack) trade from their 
wheelcarts. In the vegetable market I came 
across an old man—congenitally crippled, in 
a wheel cart, who to my surprise I discovered, 
is one of the biggest wholesale vegetable mer- 
chants of that market. One of the promising 
young lawyers of Bombay is blind. Two young 
muslim girls in Belgaum both of whom are 
deaf and dumb are running a gencral stores 
shop. In Japan there are two mechanised 
factories for manufacturing small articles from 
steel scrap entirely manned by the blind. ‘These 
factories were set up by the Braille Press as a 
source of income to meet their deficits, It was a 
stimulating experience to see those blind men 
at work. Their touch was so sure and the 
timing of their machines so perfect, that there 
was hardly any accident hazard. It proved 
that the blind can be absorbed into such 
mechanised industry where sensory guidance 
and repetitive action predominate. 

The vocational training of the handicapped 
needs imagination, initiative and drive. That 
dreary approach of craft and basket making 
should be forgotten. All technical institutions 
should freely admit handicapped students. 
They should not be looked upon as sick people, 
needing differentiated treatment. That makes 
them self-conscious and they stumble in their 
jobs. If their handicaps are taken casually and 
a timely word of encouragement given, the 
heights they can rise to have to be seen to be 
believed. The special techniques required in 
dealing with the handicapped cannot be 





learned theoretically, they can only be 
acquired by practical experience and trial 
and error methods. 

The absorption of the handicapped into 
general industry will be possible if the 
employer can be convinced that the worker 
is worth the wages he earns. Organisations 
like Abilities Incorporated in America and 
Remploy in England have done pioneering 
work in proving the abilities of the disabled. 
The workshop of the physicaly handicapped 
in Bombay, started by the Fellowship of the 
Physically Handicapped is another pioneering 
venture which in two short years has made its 
mark on social thought. 

The workshop is an industrial experiment; 
it is an earning-cum-training-cum placement 
project. It is non-residential and the hours of 
work are 9.30 am. to 5 p.m. with the 
regulation factory recesses. The wage 
structure is daily wages and piece work, 
depending on the type of work done. 
Production is to a large extent against orders— 
a sound commercial basis. Competitive prices 
are charged and all endeavours are made to 
give standard work and standard service. The 
pity approach from the public is discouraged. 
Within two years 63 individuals, some of them 
erstwhile beggars, have become self-respecting 
citizens earning their bread with dignity. On 
the financial side this Workshop is already 
able to earn 85 per cent. of its maintenance 
cost. This workshop is serving the three-fold 
function of a laboratory, a demonstration unit 
and an instrument of public education. The 
success of this venture has so stimulated 
public interest that there are already demands 
from Bangalore, Ahmedabad, Rajkot and 
Junagadh for the setting up of similar units. 
The multiplication of a non-residential 
workshops throughout the country should 
effectively solve the problem of vocational 
absorption. The special employment exchange 
for the handicapped set up by the Central 
Government in Bombay has proved a success. 
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The decision to have similar exchanges in all 
four zones is a step in the right direction. My 
humble suggestion is that the offices of these 
employment exchanges, should be staffed 
entirely by the handicapped. It would be 
imaginative and convincing salesmanship. 


Social Absorption—Social interourse and 
social expression are equal in importance with 
other services. The laet Dr. John Mathai said, 
“Work is essential to human life, apart from 
its money value, for work is the only abiding 
joy in life. There are two things necessary to 
enjoy life in the higher sense. (1) Living in an 
atmosphere of good human fellowship; and 
(2) the opportunity of filling every moment 
of life with work that interests and grips one. 
If one has those two things, there is nothing 
more that life can offer.” He gave priority to 
“good human fellowship.” 


The Infantile Paralysis Fellowship of 
England was the first to stress this aspect. It 
includes all ages in the scope of its activities— 
babies, toddlers, teenagers and the middle- 
aged. It arranges parties, picnics, excursions, 
foreign tours and dramatics. They have even 
built a special hotel equipped with all the 
necessary physical amenities for the severely 
crippled. The same realisation of the social 
needs of the handicapped obtains in America. 
The Scout and Guide movement both in 
Europe and in America embrace the 
handicapped. 


The Fellowship of the Physically Handi- 
capped is the first organisation in India with 
social absorption as one of its main objectives. 
Two of the members of the F.P.H. have come 
from Bombay to this conference as delegates. 
They are both highly developed young men 
and I am confident they will be able to contri- 
bute to the deliberations. One of our members, 
a polio on crutches, a typist by profession, 
has proceeded on a world tour. He set out 
on a motor bicycle with a friend, but now 
he is hitch hiking and earning his way as 


he goes. Such examples do awaken the think- 
ing public to the possibilities of what can be 
achieved. 


Statistics—One of the reasons put forward 
for not organising the services for the handi- 
capped is the lack of information on their 
numbers, Academic surveys have been 
attempted and have not been over-successful. 
My stand is that irrespective of their 
numbers, as citizens of the country they have 
a right to all services. Organise for them, 
and the statistics will compile themselves. In 
1947 it was claimed, that there were not 
enough crippled children to warrant institu- 
tionalised treatment. In 12} years the 
Children’s Orthopaedic Hospital in Bombay 
has registered 15,000 children. Two-thirds 
of them are from Bombay city, and one-third 
from other parts of India and some from 
overseas. A circular from the Government 
to all the units throughout the country, giving 
treatment to the handicapped, should produce 
factual statistics. Another practical method 
would be the inclusion of a column in the 
next census requesting information on all 
categories of the handicapped. ° 


The financial aspect of these services 
is important. In the First Five-Year Plan 
of Bombay, no provision was made, in the 
Second Five-Year Plan Rs. 12.67 lakhs was 
provided and in the Third Five-Year Plan 
the figure proposed is Rs. 125.85 lakhs. This 
is proof positive that the needs of the handi- + 
capped have been accepted as being an 
essential in planning. “Where there is a will 
there is a way’, Causes have never languished 
for lack of funds, but for lack of conviction 
and lack of workers. 


As far back as 1920 Sir Herbert Lewis 
of the Board of Education appealed in 
London “not to the tender hearts to be found 
by the thousand in this great community, but 
to the hard heads throughout the country. 
When they realise that with proper treatment 
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combined with education 75% of the child 
cripples of this country can be turned into 
satisfactory workers, they will also realise that 
the expenditure of money on them is not 
merely an act of merit but a sound invest- 
ment.” The 15,000 children registered at the 
hospital in Bombay are all children of a non- 
begging class! What is life going to offer 
them “Carity or a Chance!” 


Although the awakening on the handi- 
capped came late to India, it has come to 
stay. It is bound to develop slowly but surely. 
How can it not? The prospects it opens up 
are so amazing that it stimulates imagination 
and enthusiasm. It is a positive source of 
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fulfilment to those who work for it and to 
those who benefit by it. Even the most 
fatalistic must thrill to the adventure of being 
able to hold out hope and opportunity to 
those who have so far faced that darkness of 
despair of being unwanted burdens. 
Shakesperare has said: 


“In nature there’s no blemish but 
the mind 

None can be called deformed but 
the unkind”, 


and Ruskin has urged “that this is the help 
beyond all help to make useless people useful, 
and let them earn their money instead of 


begging it.” 


THE EMPLOYMENT POTENTIAL OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Smtr. Kamara Nimpxar, B.A., F.T.C., O.T.D., O.T-.R. 


The Employment Potential of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped should be considered 
under two headings—first, the ability of the 
“handicapped” person to do a particular job 
of work and second, the willingness of the 
prospective employer to hire him. There are 
other problems such as the training of the 
handicapped, the attitude of fellow workers, 
foremen, etc. There is also the problem of 
the so-called able bodied who may have such 
a mental or psychological state of mind that 
for all his physical fitness he does a poor job 
versus the physically handicapped who is 
eager to work, balanced in all his mental 
processes. This last problem is primarily that 
of the employer and will not be considered 
further here. 

Before considering the ability of the 
handicapped person to do a job, let us 
consider the background of the individual as 


what we are considering is really part of the 
total rehabilitation process. Rehabilitation 
is a continuous process or as it 1s sometimes 
put, from bed to job. It begins with the 
person as a patient from the onset of the 
illness or time of accident which has resulted 
in that disability, or if it is a case of congenital 
anomalie such as missing fingers, no hand, 
from birth and the family trains the child 
to look after himself. We cannot consider 
that a person has been successfully rehabili- 
tated unless he is able to do some work which 
brings him a financial return. He must be 
able to contribute to his own support, that 
of his family and be an economic asset to 
the State. A person is not rehabilitated until 
he is employed, employed in a suitable posi- 
tion where he has a chance of continuing. 
This rehabilitation in its final stage, employ- 
ment, depends on the care, treatment and 
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even training which he receives first in the 
hospital, then in the Out-door Department 
or Curative Workshop, and possibly in a 
Vocational Training Centre or Sheltered 
Workshop which in a way serves the same 
purpose. The two, physical restoration and 
vocational rehabilitation, cannot be separated 
but should be a continuous process. Physio- 
therapy is often an important part of the 
treatment and training but the Link through- 
out is the Occupational Therapy which treats 
the patient not only for his particular physi- 
cal condition but has often psychological 
value in terms of encouraging him and moti- 
vating him towards employment. Occu- 
pational therapy often does preliminary 
assessment of skills, eye and hand or even eye 
hand and foot coordination, fundamental 
training, and later full assessment for employ- 
ment or return to previous job if there was 
one. “If there was one,” is mentioned 
because in the K.E.M. Hospital, Bombay, 
many of the accident cases had never had 
a job and frequently were not interested in 
having one. To sum up this point, as stated 
at the Seminar on Rehabilitation: held at 
Solo, Indonesia in 1957: “Physical restoration 
must emphasize restorative measures design- 
ed primarily to assist the disabled person to 
become employed. Counseling, guidance, 
training and placement as part of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation process must in turn be 
based on medical knowledge concerning the 
effect of the disability on the probability 
of returning the disabled person to 
employment.” 

We only now talk of Employment Potential 
of the handicapped but I feel we must think 
of and are indirectly thinking of the employ- 
ment potential of all our citizens. This is 
evident from the interest in developing tech- 
nical schools, vocational guidance bureaus 
and from the increasing number of students 
taking up science subjects, engineering, 
geology and similar courses. Along with 


our thinking of the employment potential of 
the able-bodied we can actually include the 
majority of the so-called crippled or handi- 
capped. Many have only a shortened leg, 
some minor disability which if we consider 
it objectively is really not a handicap at all, 
certainly not for the majority of jobs. It 
is only when there are residual physical 
disabilities of a more serious nature that we 
must consider the individual in a special way, 
a different way from our consideration of all 
our able-bodied who should work. 

This consideration is really Assessment. 
Ideally as stated just now the process should 
begin in the hospital, continue in the 
Curative Workshop, then the Rehabilitation 
Centre if it is a separate organisation. If the 
person is not a recent patient, then we need 
the places and facility for referring him for 
assessment. This assessment or evaluation 
will be made up of a number of parts. The 
personality of the person will be considered 
and under this will be assessed his Job interest, 
Intetlligence, Social Intelligence, Leadership, 
Planning ability, “Drive” i.e. influential 
initiative, etc. making decisions, organizing 
ability, and Follow-through which covers 
thoroughness, dependability, responsibility, 
and use of sound suggestions. There will 
also be considered his work performance 
which includes, quality of work, volume 
produced, knowledge of the job, attendance, 
safety (both for self and others). And then, 
of course, since he is a handicapped person, 
work tolerance. Indirectly all these items 
are related to whether the individual is fully 
and properly motivated to work and this is 
often the key to the problem, certainly so 
far as he is concerned first and later as to 
how far he becomes a success in any particular 
job. The last two questions would be—Can 
he be trained and how much training does he 
require? These processes are for the indi- 
vidual who has some handicap and who is 
to be employed. Of course at the same time 
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in order to assess him for a job, we must have 
a knowledge of the possible job for which he 
should be fitted and if possible a Job 
Analysis. 


This brings us to the second part of our 
problem—where and by whom is our handi- 
capped person to be employed. The prospec- 
tive employers need to realize that the 
disability which they see probably has no effect 
upon his work or relation to it other than it 
increases his eagerness to do well and make 
a success of the chance he gets. The 
employer should appreciate that often when 
employing a person who has had difficulty 
in obtaining a job, perhaps due to lack of 
understanding on the part of others, a person 
who has been looked down upon and had 
many difficulties, he may have a “treasure” 
in that the prospective employee will work 
harder, more conscientiously, is less 
absent, and give a loyalty which is as high 
or higher than that of his other employees. 
This will, except in rare cases, be more and 
more true as the disabilities are greater. 


What the prospective employer should 
consider are: 


(1) Can the man do the work I wish him 
to do properly and efficiently? 


Will he be suitable in our establish- 
ment, no feeling against him on the 
part of other employees. This may 
come if the man is from an entifely 
different social or community group? 


(2) 


(3) Does he require any special facilities 
i.e. can he get about the place of work 
without assistance or requiring help 
of others who should be busy in other 
work, such as going to the lavatory, 
or in other words, can he _ look 
after himself and needs no special 


attention ? 


If these conditions are met, why should 
the employer hesitate to employ the person? 


These questions will take care of a very 
large number of our so-called handicapped 
and actually are doing so for if you will stand 
in front of any large office building or mill 
when the employees are either going in or 
out, you will see a very good number with 
some light limp, a peg leg, or other minor 
handicap. Now what about the more 
severely handicapped? Those going about 
on crutches, in wheel chairs or roller 
platforms. They have lost one leg or both 
but they are mobile, will come to work on 
their own and get down to the job without 
any help. There are many like this in the 
Bombay Sheltered Workshop—using public 
transport, looking after themselves completely 
but they may work on the floor instead of a 
table or bench which it not really essential. 
It happens that we are short of both space 
and furniture but this is gradually being over- 
come and more and more work at tables. 
These people have hands which are strong 
and skilled, strong back and arm muscles but 
they cannot push trucks about to carry loads. 
An old baby carriage donated to the Work- 
shop has proved most useful and possibly 
many could do even the moving jobs if so 
desired. Only they cannot take up jobs such 
as driving a lorry and they had had no 
particular vocational training, at least the 
majority. As they work they learn and their 
production goes up because they are paid on 
piece work which in my opinion is the only 
way to employ anyone, certainly in India 
today. I feel we should even work out a pro- 
duction measure for clerks and pay them for 
what they do only. 

Who remain? Those without fingers, 
hand or an arm. With this group we need 
the tests from the hospital Occupational 
Therapy Dept. or from a Training Centre 
or an Assessment or Evaluation Centre. At 
the same time it should be borne in mind that 
they are !ooking after themselves, dressing. 
eating, bathing, going about and even if they 
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cannot do a job which requires the co- 
ordinated movements of two hands, there are 
many jobs which they can do with the help 
of a vice or jig in which to hold the work. 
Here only we may need to ask the prospective 
employer to give special consideration to the 
handicapped applicant but his chances of 
being amply rewarded are even greater in 
terms of a loyal, hard working, conscientious 
employee. 

We can conclude by asking, “What is a 
disability?” If an “able-bodied” person were 
being assessed how would the procedure 


differ? I only ask you one question, can you not 
agree with me that the employment potential 
of the so-called handicapped has really 
very little difference from that of a so-called 
“normal” person in so far as he himself is 
concerned but the chances are that he will 
be a better workman in many ways. As for 
the employment potential from the point-of- 
view of the employer and hence really the 
public, it is a matter of understanding and 
realization that problems are few and the 
handicapped should be given equal considera- 
tion with other applicants. 





ASSESSMENT OF NEED IN THE PRESENT SET UP 


Suri S. A. Qanrt, 1A.S. 





We are grateful to the Indian Conference 
of Social Work for inviting us to present this 
paper. It is well known that all advanced 
countries have made provision for the handi- 
capped including education, vocational train- 
ing, vocational guidance, medical treatment 
and employment. Although such services cover 
a large variety included under the broad 
term “rehabilitation”, it would be appropriate 
if the observations made in this paper are 
confined to employment, vocational guidance 
and vocational training of the physically 
handicapped as the Directorate-General of 
Resettlement and Employment is directly 
concerned with these services. 


It is obvious that an adequate assessment 
of the need can only be prepared with the 
aid of statistics relating to the physically 
handicapped individuals. Although reliable 
statistics on the subject are not available in 


our coutnry, an attempt has been made to 
assess the need on the basis of whatever 
information is available. The Census of India 
1931 Report presents the following figures on 
the disabled: 


TABLE I 





Number Percentage 


Insane a 120,304 10.9 
Deaf-Mutes.... 230,895 21.0 
Blind re 601,370 54.6 
Lepers a 147,911 13.4 


Total 1,100,480 99.9 





Of the 1,100,480 disabled, it was found that 
775,945, that is, 70.5 per cent fell within the 
employable age, viz., between 15 and 65 years. 
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The age-wise percentage breakdown of those 
within the employable age group is given 
below: — 





TABLE 2 

Age Blind Deaf- Total 

Group Mutes population 
afflicted 

15-20 59 «17.2 “a 
20-25 6.4 16.6 9.4 
25-30 7.0 14.3 9.9 
30-40 16.0 22.4 21.4 
40-50 21.3 15.4 20.5 
50-60 27.7 10.1 20.1 
60-65 15.7 4.0 10.0 
400.0 «100.0» 100.0 





It may be noticed from Table 1 that the 
Census Report of 1931 does not include 
orthopaedic and other types of handicaps and 
for this and other reasons the figures may be 
considered as an under-estimation. Moreover 
a note of caution with regard to these figures 
is also sounded in an explanatory note of the 
Report which reads:— 


“There is much concealment of infirmities 
and the figures must be treated with the 
greatest reserve. Their significance is compa- 
rative and not absolute”. 


With these remarks it may be said that the 
proportion of the disabled in 1931 was 
estimated at 0.39 per cent of the total 
population of the country, which in that year 
was 275,468,492. 


The Census Reports of 1941 and 1951 do 
not provide figures relating to the physically 
handicapped. A report on blindness in India 
issued by the Joint Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Health and the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in 1944 places 
the figures for the blind and partially sighted 
to approximately two million out of the total 


population of 400 million which works out to 
0.50 per cent. 


Sample surveys on the incidence of the 
physically handicapped have been carried out 
in the recent years in the metropolitan cities 
of Delhi and Bombay. These surveys have 
been conducted on behalf of the Ministry of 
Education by the All-India Occupational 
Therapists Association in Bombay and by the 
Delhi School of Social Work in Greater Delhi. 
The report of the survey in Greater Delhi is 
not yet complete but a preliminary report is 
available. The surveys provide figures for the 
physically as well as mentally handicapped. 
Applying the results of the Bombay Sample to 
the entire country, we get a total of 8,832,000 
(2.3 per cent) as the handicapped population 
in 1956. Similarly the results of the Delhi 
sample gives us a total of 13,440,000 (3.5 per 
cent) as the total handicapped population for 
the same year. 


As the results of the two sample surveys are 
markedly divergent, it seems that based on 
these findings, no reliable estimate of the 
handicapped persons in India can at present 
be made. However, the figures indicate that 
numerically the problem of the handicapped 
in India is very large. As compared with 
figures of the disabled in Japan, the estimates 
point to a much larger incidence in Jndia. 
According to the Social Bureau of the Wel- 
fare Ministry of Japan the proportion of the 
disabled in that country was estimated at 0.9 
per cent in 1951. While comparing the figures 
for the two countries it must be borne in mind 
that the Japanese figures include the war 
disabled persons who constitute over one-third 
of the total disabled. However, the Japanese 
figures unlike the India figures exclude the 
mentally retarded, whose proportion seems to 
be even greater than that of the physically 
handicapped. 


Coming to the relative incidence among 
different types of handicaps, we find that the 
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orthopaedically and neurologically handi- 
capped, and the blind constitute the two 
highest categories of the handicapped. 
According to the results of the Bombay sample 
the orthopaedically and neurologically handi- 
capped form 43 per cent and the blind 
constitute 29 per cent. Figures for the two 
categories in case of the Delhi sample are 32 
per cent and 48 per cent respectively. The 
figures of the Bombay sample come closer to 
the Japanese figures as given by the Social 
Bureau of the Welfare Ministry. The relative 
distribution of the physically handicapped 
persons (excluding war disabled) according to 
types of handicap is as under:— 





TABLE 3 
Optical disability 23.6 per cent 
Auditory disability + ae 
Oral disability Os. oo % 
Disability of limbs 39 5 
100.0 





It will be observed that according to the 
results of the Bombay sample and the Japanese 
figures, the orthopaedically handicapped are 
numerically greater than the blind. However, 
it may be borne in mind, while assessing 
employment and training needs, that the 
orthopaedically handicapped is a_hetero- 
geneous group ranging from severe affliction 
like cerebral palsy to a minor loss of a finger. 
In estimating the number of orthopaedically 
handicapped, the questions of defining the 
disability in terms of organic and functional 
loss is very significant. 


It is important to analyse the incidence of 
the physically handicapped in terms of age 
groups as such analysis would give us an idea 
of the handicapped persons in need of 
vocational training and employment. Accor- 
ding to the findings of the Bombay Survey 
61.7 per cent of the handicapped individuals 
are between the ages of 13 and 55 years. 


According to the findings of Delhi Survey 55.6 
per cent are between the ages of 11 and 50 
years. The number of unemployed handi- 
capped has been estimated at 1,689,500 on the 
basis of the Bombay survey and at 2,298,000 
on the basis of the Delhi survey. However all 
these individuals are, on account of the 
severity of their handicaps, not employable 
even after medical care and _ treatment. 
Assuming that about 50 per cent of the 
disabled are unemployable, we may roughly 
estimate that the number of handicapped 
individuals for whom it is necessary to provide 
special vocational training, guidance and 
employment measures is about one million. 


With the large extent of unemployment and 
under employment among the able-bodied in 
our country, it may, according to one view, 
seem rather premature to try to provide special 
facilities for the handicapped. The number of 
registrants on the Live Register of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges is now well over 13 lakhs. 
The exact figures of unemployment and 
under employment, as may be appreciated, are 
very difficult to obtain. The labour force, is 
however, continually on the increase with the 
consequent additional pressure on the employ- 
ment market. According to an assessment 
made by the Planning Commission in India, 
the total population of India is 415 million and 
may be of the order of 431 million in 1961, 
increasing to 480 million in 1966. The increase 
in the labour force during the Third Plan’ 
period has been estimated at about 15 or 16 
million. 


A few details regarding the special employ- 
ment and training measures undertaken by the 
Government of India will be of interest. In 
July 1954 the Ministry of Education 
established a small employment office for the 
blind at Madras as an experimental measure. 
The object of this office was to try to place 
some of the ex-trainees of the Training Centre 
for the Adult Blind at Dehra Dun in ordinary 
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industrial and commercial establishments with 
2 view to finding out whether there was scope 
for the placement of handicapped persons in 
open employment. This office has placed about 
102 blind persons in several open industries 
including the telephones, match making, 
bicycle making, etc. Although the achieve- 
ments are small, the results did demonstrate 
the fact that it was possible even for blind 
persons whose placement usually presents the 
most formidable difficulties, to be absorbed by 
ordinary industry and commerce. This experi- 
ment was in a sense the forerunner 2f the 
scheme to establish special employment offices 
for the physically handicapped which was 
conceived at the Seminar on the Employment 
of the Blind held at Mussoorie in September, 
1956 and was later finalised in consultation 
with Miss I. B. Harvey, an I. L. O. expert in 
the placement of the physically handicapped 
whose services were offered by the I. L. O. 
following the deliberations at this Seminar at 
which the I. L. O. was also represented. 

The scheme for the employment of the 
handicapped as prepared by Miss Harvey has 
resulted this year in the establishment of a 
pilot employment office for the handicapped 
in Bombay city. It was felt that it would not 
be possible for the Government of India to 
launch a fullfledged employment placement 
programme for the handicapped at the very 
outset. Apart from lack of monetary resources, 
as well as dearth of trained personnel, there is 
the age-old prejudice of employers against 
physically handicapped persons. It was, there- 
fore, decided to set up a pilot Employment 
Exchange for the handicapped at Bombay, 
where good work had already been initiated 
by the National Association of the Blind and 
other social workers in this field. This special 
office was formally inaugurated by the 


Governor of Bombay on 6th March, 1959. To 
begin with, the Employment office at Bombay 
will cover the blind, deaf and dumb and or- 
thopaedically handicapped persons who have 
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had some previous training in some vocation 
so that there could be a reasonable prospect of 
their being an asset to their employer within 
a comparatively short time, and the training 
and skill already received by them may be 
utilised to provide them with gainful employ- 
ment. The entire cost of this pilot office is 
met by the Government of India, but is 
administered by the Government of Bombay, 
as part of the National Employment Service. 
This is the first step that has been taken in 
the direction of voluntary and Governmental 
help to the handicapped in search of 
employment. 


The problem of finding suitable employ- 
ment for the handicapped is based on the 
principle that the most beneficial vocation for 
them will be the one in which they can be 
easily accommodated taking in view their 
disabilities. In order, therefore, to ensure that 
a handicapped person is not placed in un- 
congenial employment, a provision has been 
made for a board of experts consisting of an 
Ophthalmologist, an Orthopaedic Surgeon, 
an Ear, Nose and Throat specialist, a Neuro- 
physician and representatives of employers, 
workers and social workers. This Board will 
give advice about the functional efficiency, 
employment capacity or eligibility for regis- 
tration of applicants referred to it by the 
employment officer. 


The working of this pilot office is under 
close observation in order to gather expe- 
rience before more employment offices are 
opened for the handicapped. In the coming 
years, there is no doubt, that the employment 
service for the handicapped will expand and 
more such exchanges will be established in 
other parts of the country. In order to make 
the placement service for the handicapped an 
efficient organ it will be necessary to improve 
the existing training facilities for the handi- 
capped. No placement service can work 
satisfactorily if there is inadequate provision 
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of education and vocational training facili- 
ties. It may be necessary to reorientate the 
existing training courses provided at the 
various training institutions whether they are 
run by the Government or Social Welfare 
Associations, The Ministry of Education and 
the Ministry of Labour and Employment are 
confronted with this problem and a com- 
mittee is going to be set up to examine and 
advise on necessary steps to be taken to 
improve training facilities for the handi- 
capped so that they can be made fit for 
employment in greater number. 

The employment of the handicapped, it 
may be stated here, is of two types, open and 
sheltered. It will be easily realised that all 
the handicapped cannot obtain jobs in the 
open competitive market. Hence for a large 
proportion of the handicapped, employment 
under sheltered conditions is necessary. It 
has been estimated that nearly half the 
employed blind in the U.K. work in sheltered 
workshops. Thus there is a great need for 


agencies where sheltered employment can be 
provided not only for the blind but also for 


the other categories of the handicapped. At 
present such employment is given to a few 
blind and orthopaedically handicapped indi- 
viduals by the Training Centre for the Adult 
Blind, Dehra Dun, School for the Blind, 
Mysore and the Fellowship for the Ortho- 
paedically Handicapped, Bombay. 

The existence of adequate training facilities 
as we have stated above is an essential pre- 
requisite for the development of employment 
opportunities. It is worthwhile, therefore, to 
mention here the existing training facilities 
for the handicapped. Since this paper is 
concerned primarily with rehabilitation, we 
shall not consider existing facilities for the 
general education of handicapped children or 
their needs. We shall confine our observations 
to the needs of the handicapped adult who 
must be trained before he takes up remunera- 
tive work. 


There are at present only four special 
institutions (one Government and_ three 
private) for adult blind persons with a total 
enrolment of about 300. No special institu- 
tions exist at present for the training of the 
deaf or the orthopaedically handicapped 
adults. The majority of orthopaedically 
handicapped adults capable of taking up 
employment can also receive training in 
institutions for normal persons, This _ is, 
however, not always the case in regard to deaf 
adults who find it very difficult to profit by 
instruction imparted in normal institutions on 
account of the difficulty in communicating 
with others. All the same, about 80 deaf 
persons in receipt of scholarships from the 
Ministry of Education are receiving training 
in ordinary institutions. On the whole it 
appears that not more than about two or 
three hundred deaf adults in the country are 
receiving training in ordinary institutions, as 
there is a great reluctance on the part of the 
heads of the institutions to admit them. 


It is expected that by the end of the Third 
Plan training facilities in special institutions 
for the blind may be appreciably increased. 
It may also be possible to provide facilities in 
special institutions for the deaf for a few 
hundred deaf persons. But even by the end of 
the Third Plan period, the great majority of 
the blind and the deaf persons may continue 
to be in a situation where they cannot avail 
themselves of the opportunities for training 
and cannot, therefore, be fitted for remune- 
rative employment despite their potential 
physical and mental capabilities. 


The Ministry of Education and the Central 
Social Welfare Board have been giving grants 
to institutions for the handicapped for the 
development of educational and training 
facilities. But even with generous assistance 
from these organisations, the very magnitude 
of the problem makes the attainment of the 
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goal of providing training facilities for every 
handicapped person in accordance with his 
aptitude and abilities a very slow process. 

In conclusion, it need hardly be emphasized 
that in spite of our plans for special measures 
for the handicapped, such provisions as we are 
able to make within our limited resources, 
will fall too short of what needs to be done 
and what we would like to do. If we had 
ample resources, we would like to do much 
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more. Beside establishing special employment 
offices and training institutions much can be 
done by way of arranging for “on the job” 
training, organising sheltered workshops, 
evolving better methods for analyzing 
physical demands of jobs, etc. Moreover, 
special facilities also need to be provided for 
the mentally retarded, a large sector of our 
handicapped population, for whose well-being 
we have hardly done anything. 





‘THE HANDICAPPED IN THE NATION’S ECONOMY 





Smt. FArHEMA ISMAIL 





In every society anywhere in the world 
economic productivity is the criterion of 
having achieved the adult status. Not to be 
able to earn is to lack in manhood. To the 
handicapped it goes further, 
productivity restores self-respect, purpose in 
life, and the rights and priviliges of a citizen. 
How can he who is always only at the receiving 
end ever hold up his head and claim equality? 
“It is the fundamental right of every one to 
realise himself, however imperfectly, and 
contribute to the common good, however 
little.” (Helen Keller) , 

Before the two World Wars, the domestic 
and the social approach to any form of 
handicap was, that it was a cross to be borne 
negatively and fatalistically, with charity and 
piety. The two World Wars brought about a 
radical change in outlook. The human 


economic 


conscience stood staggered before what politics 
had done to thousands of young men, the 
flower of the nation, who lost their limbs and 
their economic potential in the cause of their 
country. Rehabilitation as a science evolved, 
and the experience that was gained with the 


war-wounded was later applied with great 
benefit to civilian conditions. 


Apart from wars and diseases, an industrial 
and mechanised form of civilisation, also 
carries great hazards of disablement. Unless 
thinkers and planners guide the currents of 
social thought into such channels as will make 
it possible for the handicapped to be absorbed, 
the economy of the nation will be left heavily 
burdened, and our already large army of 
beggars will rapidly increase. 


Europe and America have faced these 
situations, and progressively, opened up 
avenues for the absorption of the handicapped 
into all branches of civic and industrial under- 
takings. The great argument against the 
employment of the handicapped is that India’s 
major problem today is unemployment; when 
there is not enough work for the normal, why 
do you talk about the abnormal, is the query. 
The Five Year Plans are endeavouring to solve 
the problem of unemployment; it is but right 
and just that the handicapped as citizens of 
India be included. 
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It can never come to pass that the disabled 
will ever displace or replace the able bodied, 
but it does happen, more often than we realise, 
that self-respecting wage earners—fathers of 
families—with educational qualifications, job 
training and job experience suffer accidents 
or illnesses, as a result of which they become 
handicapped. What happens then? Should 
they be thrown on the “scrap-heap”? Mind- 
power, education, training, strength and power 
of personality are all commodities with an 
economic or shall I say, market value. 


Abilities Incorporated, a private enterprise 
in America organised and established by a 
man, himself disabled from birth, employs only 
the severely disabled for the production of 
small parts of the Atomic Energy industry. It 
is a profit making enterprise and the founder, 
Mr. Henry Viscardi, Jr., claims that the 
handicapped make the best employees. His 
reasons for the claim are:— 

(1) Being handicapped, they are limited in 

movement and do not waste time in 
idling and walking around—result, 
better and increased production. 
Being handicapped, they live more in, 
and through, their work—result, better 
and improved production. 
Being handicapped, once having 
secured a job they cannot risk losing it 
—result, greater stability and therefore 
better production, The annual report 
of Abilities Inc. in the form of an L.P. 
record is worth listerning to. 


(2) 


(3) 
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Remploy Ltd. is the British counterpart of 
Abilities Inc. The only difference is that 
Remploy is State sponsored, and was formed 
under the provision of section 15 of the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act of 1944. 
It has so far trained, and provided productive 
employment, for 6200 severely disabled men 
and women, ex-service and civilians. 


Vauxhall Motors of England have a 
Reliable Workshop attached to the manu- 
facturing plant. In, and through, this section 
all their workers who suffer accidents are 
readapted to production. No workman of 
theirs however disabled ever comes off the 
pay-roll. Private industry in India could do 
well to study and emulate the approach and 
the methods of Vauxhall Industries. 


The experience of the Special Employment 
Exchange for the Handicapped set up by the 
Government of India in Bombay, and that of 
the Industrial Workshop (Sheltered) of the 
Fellowship of the Physically Handicapped are 
worth assessing. Both these are the first 
organised practical experiments in this field 
in our own country. The workshop in parti- 
cular has proved that the physically handi- 
capped can submit to discipline and that they 
are not subject to fatigue or other weaknesses 
which are coupled in the public mind with 
such conditions. The handicapped have a 
tremendous potential in the nation’s eco- 
nomy. It would neither be wise nor good ; 
planning to allow it to be lost. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Realising that the present services are very 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the 
handicapped throughout the country, and 
being of the view that the services needed 
by the handicapped are the same as those 
needed by the able-bodied in respect of 


medical care, education and_ vocational 
training and opportunities for vocational 
absorption, the Conference makes the follow- 


ing recommendations:— 


I. Medical—On the medical side two 
aspects have to be borne in mind, viz., pre- 
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vention and rehabilitation. Prevention can 
best be achieved by early detection, prompt 
treatment and parent education. In order 
to give comprehensive facilities for all condi- 
tions of handicaps it is recommended that 


(a) Specialised ophthalmic, E.N.T. and 
orthopaedic (including speech thera- 
py) outpatients clinics be attached 
to general and teaching hospitals. 


Municipal dais and health visitors be 
trained to become handicap-minded 
and to undertake the work of 
prevention by parent education, 
prompt reference to hospitals and 
other means. 


(c) Orthopaedic workshops for manufac- 
turing prostheses and artificial limbs 
be attached to all orthopaedic depart- 
ments of general hospitals. 


(d) 


Eye banks be established at least in 
the capital cities of all states. 


II. #ducation— Education being of vital 
importance, equal facilities with the able 
bodied should be provided through special 
day schools, and separate sections attached 
to ordinary day schools for such children as 
can benefit by integrated education, 


III. Training courses for teachers of the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb should be 
organised. 


IV. Training courses for teachers of the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb should be 
organised. With a view to giving an orien- 
tation to all teachers, education of the 
handicapped should be included as a subject 
in the syllabus of teachers training courses. 


V. Scholarships should be reserved by 
Government and educational trusts for the 


physically handicapped. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


VI. Absorption in Employment.—In view 
of the need for providing facilities for training 
and employment for the handicapped in 
various occupations, it is recommended that 
non-residential industrial workshops should 
be set up. Such workshops should be started 
preferably by voluntary agencies. The 
Government should support such ventures to 
the extent necessary. 


VII. The cooperation of all employers in 
the country is necessary for the absorption 
of handicapped persons in suitable employ- 
ment. As the largest single employer, Govern- 
ment should give a lead in this matter. It 
is accordingly recommended that Central and 
State Governments should employ in every 
department a minimum number of handi- 
capped persons; necessary relaxation being 
made for this purpose in the rules relating to 
physical fitness. 


VIII. In order to facilitate placement in 
employment, special employment exchanges 
for the handicapped should be established in 
every state as part of the existing National 
Employment Service. 


XI. Studies should be made of the occu- 
pational specifications and training require- 
ments of jobs suited to various types of 
handicaps, in order to enable vocational 
training to be co-related with physical 
disability as well as employment opportunity. 


X. Social—It is recommended _ that 
opportunities should be provided in an increa- 
sing measure for the fuller participation by 
the handicapped in intellectual and cultural 
activities. 


XI. General—aAs reliable statistics are the 
bases for action, it is recommended that in the 
1961 population census a question should be 
included to elicit information regarding the 
number of type of handicapped persons in the 


country. 
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REPORT 


1. It would be appropriate to mention at 
the outset that this report has its obvious 
limitations, The total time available to the 
panel was about five hours including the 
time required for discussing this report itself 
in draft. The participants were persons with 
wide working experience in the social field 
in different aspects. The discussions were, 
therefore, more in the nature of a review of 
matters as they are, including, more speci- 
fically, certain topics brought out by the 
participants, in the light of their own experi- 
ence. There are certain matters on which, 
though relevant material is available, 


conclusions can be reached only with more 
prolonged discussions. In such cases, the 
panel has preferred not to come to any con- 
clusion rather than reach conclusions which 
may be rightly judged as hasty. 


2. In dealing with the subject of “A 
Social Policy for India” one is not called 
upon to debate whether a policy is itself 
needed but can proceed on the assumption 
that it is. Nevertheless, it is worth stressing 
that the need for a well thought out policy 
is even more prominent in the social than 
in most other fields. Social policy deals with 
human beings at large and man cannot be 
subjected to a series of varied experimenta- 
tion in a manner that a machine could. 
Risks of failure cannot be eliminated alto- 
gether. But they can be reduced appreciably 
in proportion to the care taken in enun- 
ciating the policy and programmes. Failure 
of an inadequately thought out, though well 
intentioned, programme in the social field 
will result not in wastage of money and 
materials alone; it may well have done 
extensive damage to the human element 
which may not be easy to repair. In stating 
this, it is not intended to advocate an 
approach of excessive caution either, as, in 
that case, very little may be really achieved 
in a field not only vast in itself but requiring 
a degree of dynamism. The emphasis is only 
on the greater thoroughness and care requir- 
ed in evolving a policy in the social field. 
Here may be aptly given one further reason 
why determination of a sound policy in the 
social field is more difficult than in the 
economic and material fields. Nations of the 
world are today more ready than ever to 
co-operate with each other, whether by 
exchange of information or direct assistance 
or other means. Underdeveloped countries 
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including ours can greatly benefit from these 
in certain fields. A successful experiment in 
increasing the yield on land, adopted in one 
country, can often be equally adoptable in 
another without any great prolonged trials. 
But this will not be so in the social field with 
the widely different social, cultural and other 
factors not only between countries, but even 
between groups within the same country as 
in ours.. What has proved good in a country 
with different social and cultural traditions 
may not, therefore, be equally good in ano- 
ther and, at times, may be even harmful. It 
is realised that this important factor is taken 
full account of by all responsible planners. 
Yet, the point is important enough to justify 
specific mention. 


3. Social problems in India, in the 
wide perspective, are practically limitless, 
both in number and scope. The ultimate 
objective is a cent percent welfare state 
and classless society; the under-privileged 
and other allied will — ulti- 
mately cease to have their separate labels. 
On _ practical considerations, the panel 
decided to limit discussions to 
what can be covered under welfare policy— 
and even this is wide enough. This does not 
mean that measures directed towards ending 
equal or even greater importance. We are 
aware that voluntary organisations are 
already engaged in this type of work and 
have no doubt that such work will continue 
and receive all encouragement and support. 


categories 


its own 


4. The wide gap that exists between 
actual needs and available resources, makes 
a system of priorities inevitable. But equally, 
there cannot be a rigid pattern of priorities 
in regard to programmes in the social field. 
Certain matters may assume a degree of 
special urgency in certain areas and justify 
ad hoc treatment, not necessarily on a coun- 
try-wide basis. Others again may need some 
years of experimentation before they can be 
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definitely adopted. Broadly a flexible form 
of priority can be devised by treating the 
problem in two categories—long term and 
short term. The latter should include, inter 
alia, such fields where a country-wide cove- 
rage should be feasible within a reasonable 
measure of time. In such fields any diffe- 
rential treatment as between different states 
or regions might well create new and 
complicated problems. This aspect will be 
further elaborated later. 


5. In considering priorities in the broad 


sense, a pertinent question is as to whether 
preventive measures should be preferred to 
curative measures. Preventive measures again 
can be divided into two categories. The 
first will be in respect of measures which are 
not the creation of man and the other 
which are man made and would have per- 
haps been avoided by adequate foresight 
and planning in advance—in other words, 
maladies or ills which may well be classed 
as falling in the ‘preventible field’. In this 
connection one sentence in the Prime 
Minister’s message to the Seminar on Urban 
Community Development Programme may 
be aptly quoted. The sentence reads: “This 
indeed is a very important subject which 
requires our attention now, as our cities are 
already growing rapidly, and in the wrong 
direction” (italics ours). This observa- 
tion supports the corresponding remarks in 
the report of a group of experts appointed 
by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations where, after stating the need for a 
balanced approach from both the economic 
and social aspects, it was remarked, 
“Development programmes were frequently 
drawn up without reference to their social 
consequences, and no provision made to 
consider the human resources on which such 
development depends and in whose interest 
it should operate”. These are the findings 
of a group drawn from different countries 
including those most advanced in the eco- 
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nomic and social fields. That these remarks 
apply even more in India is a position which 
hardly anybody can contradict. 


The top most priority should, therefore, 
be in regard to this ‘preventible’ field. 
Finances expended in this field, being in the 
form of a sound investment and not an out- 
right expenditure, should not, therefore, be 
grudged. A considerable degree of planning 
and research are needed in this field. If it 
is agreed that the observations quoted above 
do apply to a considerable extent in India, 
it will be obvious that doubled or even 
greater efforts will be needed during the 
period of the Third Five Year Plan and 
intensive preparatory work has to be done 
well in advance. 


6. A social welfare policy to which, 
as explained earlier, we are limiting our- 
selves, has to be evolved in the context 
of the broader social, economic and 
political goals that the country has set 
before itself. These -goals are set down 
in the Constitution and serve to give direc- 
tion to the development of a social welfare 
policy. Such a policy should, if it is to be 
really complete, state the long term as well 
as short term objectives to be attained, 
initiate a broad and flexible order of prio- 
rities, specify the type of organizational and 
administrative structure that should be built 
up and should outline the needs for different 
types of personnel that would need to be 
trained to man the various services. 


7. In so far as our national goal is one 
of achieveing a classless society where equa- 
lity of opportunities would prevail, we must 
work for a programme of services which 
would help every handicapped section of the 
society to secure this access to opportunities 
for its own all-sided development. A pro- 
gramme of complete and comprehensive 
social security can ensure that at least the 
material conditions which make for equality 


of opportunities are created and every handi- 
capped individual is given the special services 
required to enable him to utilize the 
opportunities available in society. The 
handicaps can be physical, mental, social or 
economic and the services will be oriented to 
meet the particular needs of the individual 
concerned, A complete programme of social 
security would provide for the service of: 


(i) income maintenance service—in the 
nature of insurances as well as public 
assistance ; 

(ii) education for all up to at least a 
particular level; and 

(iit) comprehensive health services; 


such a programme of complete and com- 
prehensive social security is judged to be 
immediately unattainable with the resources 
available to the country. It would, therefore, 
have to be regarded as a long term objective. 
Already, some of these measures are being 
provided for certain sections as, e.g., 
organised labour, which involve no direct 
cost on the public exchequer. Such measures, 
incidentally, serve as valuable pilot projects 
in the context of the long term measures. 
Immediately, it might also be important to 
use part of our resources to provide services 
to groups and communities who have 
traditionally been deprived of even such 
opportunities as were available to the other 
sections of the community. Gradually, as 
resources become available the criteria used * 
for identifying such groups will be broadened 
until every individual who is in need of 
special assistance is able to obtain it. The 
special facilities provided for the scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and backward classes 
have to be viewed in this light. If they are 
so viewed, then the problem about which the 
social workers should be concerned is not 
one of how and when to remove the special 
facilities that are made available to certain 
groups, but rather one of how and when to 
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extend the number of groups to which they 
are made available until they cover the 
entire needy population. 


8. Services for the Normal.—Apart from 
the programme for the traditionally under- 
privileged groups in the community, there is 
also a need for services for the normal 
community. One set of services that may be 
specially emphasised in this area are the 
services for the welfare of children. The 
future well-being of the community depends 
upon the services that are made available to 
children for developing into a_ healthy, 
educated and socially responsible citizenry. 
Programmes of pre-primary and primary 
education, organised recreation, school 
health services, infant and child health 
services, etc, are a must even as a matter of 
judicious investment. 


9. While the 
privileged groups in the community and of 
children may have to be specially attended 
to, the needs of the socially, physically and 
mentally handicapped individuals cannot be 
neglected. It is obvious that the entire 
number of blind, deaf, crippled, mentally 
retarded, or even of the orphaned, widowed 
and aged persons cannot be materially 
covered by programmes of state assistance. 
But this cannot be an excuse for their 
complete neglect either. Increasing facilities 
will have to be provided for their care, 
education and rehabilitation. At least in the 
urban areas where such handicapped indivi- 
duals tend to migrate and where they do not 
have the normal familial care available to 
them, the state and the community should 
jointly provide a growing number and variety 
of services to enable them to become 


needs of the under- 


increasingly self-reliant. Work done in this 
field in our own country so far has shown 
that the socially and physically handicapped 
individual need not be a drag on society and 
that he can be helped to make his contribu- 
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tion as a member of the community. This 
area of welfare services is likely to become 
increasingly important as the number of 
socially handicapped and unadjusted persons 
is likely to increase with the pace of indus- 
trialisation as also the loosening of the ties 
of joint family. The growing complexity of 
these problems will call for socially as well 
as psychologically rehabilitative services. It 
would appear that the major responsibility 
for such rehabilitative services will have to 
be borne largely by the voluntary agencies 
assisted by the resources of the State. 


Another important area of service is social 
defence. This is basically the responsibility of 
the State and bears a close relationship with 
law and order problems in many fields like 
prison reform, adult probation, etc. It is 
known, however, that the emphasis has 
shifted from penal and deterrent action to 
correction and rehabilitation. This change 
is very vital and should not be lost sight of. 
It is true that preventive services need the 
attention of authorities also. But as social 
security measures grow and as other welfare 
services develop, the need of prevention will 
be met through the positive approach of 
levelling up of social conditions. In this field 
of social defence, the problems are quanti- 
tative and urgent in character and, therefore, 
need a statutory machinery to handle them, 


Having studied the areas of operation, it 
is necessary to highlight the need of 
co-ordination. Co-ordination aims at avoiding 
duplication of work, developing a spirit of 
responsibility and sharing of experience and 
know-how. Co-ordination is not the develop- 
ing of a new middlemanship but a growing 
concept of partnership. Co-ordination has to 
be achieved not only in state agencies but in 
the voluntary sector also. It has to operate at 
all levels of work right from a small town to 
the nation. It has to act in the field of 
common interest ultimately leading to a 
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coherent action. The idea of co-ordination is 
most effective at the local level and should 
be developed by every effort. We say no more 
on this as another panel is dealing with this 
specific subject of co-ordination. 


One single factor more responsible 
perhaps than all others put together 
for shortcomings in execution of many 
planned projects lies in the lack of 
adequate and fully trained personnel. This is 
particularly the case in the social field at least 
because even the need for this field was not 
actively realised till in the recent past. It is 
the general feeling that training programmes 
in this field should be intensified considerably 
and, further, that the persons so trained 
‘should be properly utilized. 


Since the personnel in social work 
organisation needs to have specialised 
knowledge and if this field has to attract 
such personnel, suitable conditions of work 
for them will have to be created. In this 
connection the study team has given a 
suggestion of creating a separate cadre. The 
urgency of this aspect is clear as otherwise 
the work may face a risk of failure in every 
way, if it is not controlled, managed, super- 
vised and operated by persons who know 
their job. Inadequate knowledge on the part 
of authorities occasionally does create a 
feeling that anybody trained or untrained 
can do the job. We may add that standardi- 
sation of training programmes is also of 
extreme importance. 


Relationship between voluntary agencies 
and state and semi-state organisations is 
assuming a greater importance as a result of 
the State stepping into the field of welfare. 
The role of voluntary organisations has 
become far more significant in view of the 
fact that the very existence of them spells 
an expression of democracy in the political 
field, community’s participation in the social 


field and a gradual process of social develop- 
ment. The voluntary agencies not only 
stimulate the interest of the community but 
symbolise a desire to help the under- 
privileged members. They also serve as pilot 
projects and indications of social conscious- 
ness towards social problems. Therefore, this 
valuable status of voluntary agencies nas to 
be protected; and to do so, the relationship 
between the voluntary agencies and state has 
to be kept cordial and harmonious. This 
seems more true when the programmes of 
social work have to proceed with the 
maximum participation of the community. 
This association of members of the commu- 
nity is in a way a process of community 
development and this aspect must _ be 
emphasised. 


State Assistance ——It appears that when 
state assistance is granted, fears may be 
entertained that the grant-giving agency may 
try to steal the initiative of the voluntary 
agency or try to weave a network of indirect 
but inconvenient control which may 
jeopardise the freedom of the agency. At the 
same time, the responsibility of the grant- 
giving agency to see that every rupee spent 
is spent usefully, cannot be forgotten and, 
therefore, it is necessary to develop 
supervision. In other words—a code of grants 
in aid. In the efforts on the part of govern- 
ment to enhance the value of voluntary 
action, a leading principle should be to, 
emphasise guidance and co-operation, rather 
than regulation and control. Then only 
would it lead to a spirit of partnership in a 
common endeavour. 


The division of work between the state and 
the voluntary sector cannot be worked ut in 
detail in a report like this, But, as a guiding 
principle, it may be said that voluntary 
agencies have to feel the needs of the 
community, take up work and, without 
dependency on government, pilot the project. 
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Further, the division could be based on 
a basic factor that certain action which needs 
countrywide, unified action has to be left to 
the state. The statutory measures, for 
instance, like the field of social defence have 
to be left to the state authorities. Given 
minimum standards of work, voluntary 
agencies should have full freedom to act in 
other fields except the sectors mentioned 
above. 

It is an accepted principle that responsi- 
bility should be decentralized and this should 
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be applied to the field of social work also. 
But the degree of this decentralization is a 
matter of detail, would vary in every case and 
may have to be worked out by every 
organization. The basic approach to this 
problem should be to assert that social work 
deals with human element and, therefore, it 
cannot afford prolonged procedures which 
entail a centralised administration. Further, 
decentralization may balance the division of 
authority and responsibility at approvriate 
levels so as to result in all-round efficiency. 




















PANEL II 


COORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Chairman Smt. Hansa Mehta, Bombay. 
Secretary Shri O. P. Mittal, Social 
Welfare Officer, Government 
of Punjab, Chandigarh. 
Recorder Shri Ram Gopal Srivastava, 
Institute of Social Sciences, 
Kashi Vidyapith, Varanasi. 
Members Shri V. M. Kulkarni, Exe- 


cutive Director, Indian 
Council for Child Welfare. 
Shri K. A. Gafoor, Deputy 
Secretary, Labour & Social 
Welfare Dept., Government 
of Bombay. 

Smt. Ashok Gupta, Member, 
Bengal Social Welfare Board. 
Smt. Indira Maideo, All 
India Women’s Conference. 
Shri Krishna Prasada, 
General Secretary, Bharat 
Sevak Samaj, New Delhi. 
Shri T. LL. Kochavara, 
Director, Social Services 
Department, Y. M. C. A,, 
Bombay. 


The panel had two meetings under the 
Chairmanship of Smt. Hansa Mehta on 29th 
and 30th December, 1959. The former was 
an open session, whereas the latter was a 
closed one. More than fifty delegates and 
observers representing different fields of 
social welfare were present on the first day. 


Initiating the discussion, the Chairman 
gave a brief introductory remark by explain- 
ing the term “Co-ordination” and said that 
it was the orderly arrangement of group 
efforts to provide unity of action in pursuit 
of common goals. It is a process of bringing 
into logical and organic relationship official 


and voluntary agencies at National, State and 
Local levels. This will include co-operation, 
team work participation, association, fede- 
ration and reciprocity on the part of social 
welfare organisations. 


It was observed that the same nature of 
programmes were undertaken by a number 
of ministries, state departments and 
voluntary organisations, simultaneously at 
national, state and local levels resulting in 
overlapping and duplication and this cails for 
better utilization of limited resources in terms 
of finance and personnel for the greatest 
good of the beneficiaries, hence coordination 
is required at national, state and local ievels 
both horizontally and vertically among the 
official and non-official organisations. 


The Indian Conference of Social Work has 
played an important role in bringing official 
and _ voluntary on a common 
platform during the last 12 years of its 
existence. It has through seminars, work- 
shops, conferences and consultative services 
by qualified social workers set the ball rolling 
for the achievement of coordination. 


agencies 


In this background the Panel recommends: 


1. that the Indian Conference of Social 
Work which set the objective of coordination 
before itself since its inception in 1947 should 
intensify efforts to bring about close co- 
and coordination _ between 
voluntary organisations at national, state and 
local levels; 


operation 


2. that the city, district and _ state 
branches of Indian Conference of Social 
Work may be requested to take up immediate 
action to bring about closer cooperation and 
coordination between voluntary agencies and 
official organisations at the respective levels; 


. 
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3. that as a preliminary step towards the 
achievement of the objective of coordination, 
the Indian Conference of Social Work should 
concentrate on the following services: 
liaison; 

b) information exchange; 

c) research; 

d) creation of public opinion; 

e) securing necessary legislation ; 

f ) working for implementation of social 
legislation and common programmes; 

(g) study difficulties of the member 


agencies and find solutions to them 
through co-operative and _ joint 
action ; 

(h) creation of atmosphere in which 


member agencies can function better. 


4. while noting that a Committee for 
coordination of child welfare programmes 
has been set up by the Government of India 
and directions to set up similar committees at 
the state level have been issued, that a 
Ministry of Social Welfare be set up at the 
Centre. 


(a) to consolidate 
welfare schemes 


clearly identifiable 
which are now 
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scattered in various Ministries under 
one portfolio, and 


(b) to coordinate the working of welfare 
schemes with that of other allied 
social welfare schemes. 


This pattern should be followed at the 
state and local levels, and necessary revision 
in the structure and function of the existing 
social welfare department should be carried 
out for the purpose ; 


5. that since attitudes play an important 
role in achieving effective coordination, 
emphasis should be given to the subject of 
ceordination in training and orientation 
programmes for social workers at all levels. 


6. that in order to create coordination at 
grass root level in urban areas, efforts should 
be made to bring together social welfare 
agencies in the same localities to identify and 
to meet the felt needs of the neighbourhood. 


7. that realising the multiplicity of grant- 
giving agencies, a certain amount of 


coordination among them is essential and for 
this purpose intelligence units at national, 
state and local levels should be established. 

















SUB-COMMITTEE I 


PUBLIC CO-OPERATION IN THE THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Chairman Her Highness the Maharani 
of Patiala. 


Secretary Miss Sindhu Phadke, Delhi 
School of Social Work, Delhi. 

Members Mr. S. R. Venkatraman, 
Servants of India Society, 
Madras. 
Shri Jagannadha Rao, Delhi. 
Shri V K. Dhage., M.P. 
Hyderabad. 


Shri Asoka Gupta, Member, 
Bengal Social Welfare Ad- 
visory Board, Calcutta. 


The Sub-Committee had two meetings. 
A framework for discussion prepared by 
Shri S. N. Ranade, who was unable to attend, 
was circulated among members and used as 
the basis for discussion. 

1. Role of Voluntary Effort.—The 
Committee felt that voluntary agencies could 
play an important part in the following 
areas: 


(7) filling gaps in the existing welfare 


services; breaking new _ ground, 
establishing the need for new 
services, undertaking pilot and 


pioneering schemes; 
(it) undertaking research and surveys in 
areas where the extent and the 
nature of social problems had to be 
ascertained. Also undertaking train- 
ing programmes to man the various 
welfare programmes. 
(iit) helping the implementation of the 
government schemes by acting in an 
advisory capacity. 
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(iv) It would also be possible for some 
voluntary agencies that have esta- 
blished standing in a specific welfare 
field to implement projects on behalf 
of the Government. 


(v) It was felt that agencies run on caste 
or communal basis may be allowed to 
function as far as they do not 
interfere with the national social 
policy. It is necessary to check 
narrow parochial outlook in them 
and encourage them to adopt a 
secular outlook in their work; 

(vi) Voluntary agencies could play an 

important part in creating com- 

munity awareness of needs and 
consciousness of a higher standard of 
living. 

2. Relationship between State and 
Voluntary Agencies—It was agreed that 
voluntary agencies and state agencies must 
work in partnership and with due apprecia- 
tion of each other’s respective contribution. 
Where voluntary agencies were languishing 
for lack of funds, government agencies could. 
aid their functioning by  grant-in-aid 
programmes. It was felt that considerable 
improvement was needed in the procedure of 
applying for and receiving grants. Also 
advance grants for non-recurring items and 
grants that could be used for long term pro- 
grammes should be made available in order 
to facilitate long range planning. It was 


emphasised that the attitude of government 
grant—giving agencies must not be patro- 
nising, and that they should assume a 
towards 


helpful and _ constructive role 
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agencies receiving grants. It was empha- 
sised that an effective liaison between 
government and voluntary agencies was 
needed. The Provincial Welfare Fund of 
Madras was cited as an illustration of joint 
fund raising in order to provide health and 
medical services to several welfare agencies. 
Another illustration of an effort at coordi- 
nation between different agencies was the 
clearance system established in Madras 
among agencies concerned with the distri- 
bution of milk received from various sources. 


It was suggested that a pool of technical 
experts in different fields including both 
persons under governmental and non-govern- 
mental sponsorship, also retired persons with 
considerable experience in specific fields, 
should be created and their advice may be 
made accessible to government and voluntary 
agencies at a nominal cost. An exchange of 
experts among agencies was suggested as 
another way of augmenting our resources of 
personnel. 

It was recommended that the practice of 
appointing advisory committees or boards 
consisting of official and non-official repre- 
sentatives should be extended to many 
different areas. Care has to be taken to 
ensure that individual or agencies invited to 
participate in these advisory bodies are 
competent in that specific field and are 
accepted by voluntary agencies as their true 
spokesmen. These advisory committees 
should prove helpful in making available in 
the planning of various government schemes, 
the benefit of specialised talent in the 
country. In order to facilitate proper selec- 
tion of appropriate persons from the non- 
official sector on the advisory committees, 
the need for organisation among voluntary 
agencies was stressed. In this connection the 
Sub-Committee noted the present lack of 
organisation among voluntary agencies which 
created an impediment in selecting appro- 
priate persons to work on such advisory 
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bodies. It was further recommended that 
voluntary agencies should organise themselves 
at various levels—City, District, State, 
National, etc., and also on functional bases 
and serve as bodies that would ensure a 
better integration of welfare service—govern- 
ment and voluntary and also avoid dupli- 
cation and overlapping. Such a body could 
also be helpful in pointing out the weaknesses 
in the planning and implementation of 
various government schemes. 


It was suggested that the Government has 
to accept major responsibility for ensuring 
adequate standards of service for govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies. In order to 
ensure co-operation and acceptance of such 
standards by voluntary agencies, it was con- 
sidered important to associate them closely 
in the task of evolving standards of service. 
It was emphasised that care has to be taken 
in determining the nature and competence 
in specialised areas of voluntary agencies 
while selection of their personnel on advisory 
bodies. The Committee was in favour of 
the practice of entrusting existing voluntary 
organisations of standing in a_ particular 
welfare field with the execution of projects 
under various government schemes, with the 
financial resources coming from the Govern- 
ment. It was emphasised that such experi- 
mental projects must be allowed to function 
without undue intervention from the Govern- 
ment. The results of such experiments 
should prove very useful to the Government 
in the planning and implementation of 
various programmes. 


3. Ways and means of stimulating volun- 
tary efforts and securing public coopera- 
tion —The Committee felt that publicity of 
the right type was of extreme importance in 
ensuring interest among people about govern- 
ment schemes. The Committee noted the 
failure on the part of government agencies 
to select and associate persons who enjoy the 
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confidence of the community This leads to 
resentment and hampers a_ constructive 
attitude of the public to government schemes. 
The selection of the right type of personnel 
and the right approach was emphasised in 
this context. It was also pointed out that 
publicity must be undertaken not only at 
the national, state and district level but 
even at the lower levels. Voluntary agencies 
could play an important part in planning 
the publicity programmes of government 
schemes. The object of such publicity should 
be to focus attention on the immediate 
impact of the Government schemes on the 
life of the community, remove apathy and 
complacency of communities and enthuse 
them for constructive endeavour. It was 
suggested that the idea of a community 
calendar providing information about the 
important welfare developments and _ also 
future events of importance both voluntary 
and Governmental—in a community would 
be very helpful in disseminating infor- 
mation about the welfare programmes 
in their particular community. This 
work should be undertaken by public 
spirited individuals and agencies. The 
committee favoured the practice of 
organising educational tours and camps in 
order to facilitate exchange of information 
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and enable persons from relatively back- 
ward areas to visit other places and observe 
the progress made by relatively advanced 
communities. This would help in creating 
greater enthusiasm about the welfare schemes 
and ensure a more effective public partici- 
pation. It was suggested that Information 
Bureaux giving useful information about 
government schemes in a simple and imagi- 
native manner should be established at 
various levels to promote better publicity. 


4. Conditions necessary for securing public 
cooperation.—The Committee emphasised the 
need for creation of a proper atmosphere 
necessary to elicit public cooperation, It was 
emphasised that consideration must be given 
to the particular psychology of the people and 
that sensitivity to their local needs must be 
ensured. It was important to create a construc- 
tive discontent among communities about 
their problems and enthuse them to participate 
in various welfare schemes. It was also 
necessary to promote a community pride and 
enthuse people to participate constructively in 
the various welfare programmes. A special 
effort is needed to elicit information about the 
special contributions and talents that could be 
made available on behalf of voluntary agencies 
and individuals. 
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Delhi School of Social Work, 
3, University Road, Delhi 8. 
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Registrar, Tata Institute of 
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*Shri Nauhria Ram, Ministry of 


Education, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 
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Mr. Richard J. Parvis, C/o. 
Department of Social Work, 
Lucknow _—_— University, 
Lucknow. 


Kumari Zakia Rahimuddin, 
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Madras 8. 


Any programme of training which aims to 


prepare workers for social welfare requiring 
a certain type of knowledge and skill should be 
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related to the needs of the field, if it is 
to serve its purpose. It was, therefore, felt 
necessary to have a resume of the development 
of the field of social welfare during the last 
decade. Various programmes of social weifare 
services which are developed in the First Five 
Year Plan and which are being developed 
during the Second Five Year Plan were con- 
sidered. In addition, the services which are 
being considered for intensive development 
during the Third Five Year Plan were also 
taken into account. It was recognised ai the 
same time that social services developed during 
the post-independence era _ contributed 
towards the promotive measures of social 
welfare. In the final analysis, the programmes 
of developing welfare services was not a 
question of developing resources in a narrow 
technical sense, but of “improving quality of 
human life and of building upon the insti- 
tutional framework adequate to the wider ends 
of maximum production, full employment and 
attainment of economic quality and social jus- 
tice.” It was felt necessary, at the same time, to 
recognise that lack of suitable personnel has 
proved one of the major impediments in the 
effective implementation of the major 
schemes of social welfare. While the co- 
operation of the voluntary social workers 
must continue, it was necessary to recognise 
the importance of employing trained per- 
sonnel in different fields of social welfare. 
This was found particularly necessary 
because the organisation and administration of 
the social welfare programmes and services 
are in the process of becoming a specialised 
subject dealing with the increasingly complex 
human and social problems. 


Levels of Training.—The Sub-Committee 
reviewed the existing facilities for training 
in the country. It was felt that wide diver- 
gences in the various aspects of the training 
programme had developed during the last 
decade. This included thirteen training 
institutes with two-year training, 4 with one- 
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year training, one with six months-training at 
post-graduate level and 4 institutions offering 
training at under-graduate level with varying 
durations and 2 universities offering courses 
leading to Bachelor Degree of Social Work. 
In addition, there are in existence different 
training courses for specific fields like labour 
welfare and industrial relations, child wel- 
fare, tribal welfare and national extension 
and community development, etc. It was 
unanimously agreed that in the training of 
social welfare personnel at all levels should 
be a common core of content of social work 
education in terms of the understanding of 
human needs and social problems. It was, 
at the same time, felt that there was a need 
for detailed study of the existing jobs in 
the field of social welfare in order to 
determine the social work content. After 
considerable discussion, it was decided 
that training in social work should be at two 
levls, namely, (i) social welfare jobs at the 
field level requiring basic social work know- 
ledge and skills, but not intensive; and 
(ii) social welfare jobs which require in 
addition to the basic social work knowledge 
and skill, intensive knowledge and skill in a 
specialised field and/or administrative and 
supervisory knowledge and skills. 


Content, Duration of the Training Pro- 
gramme and Requirements of Admission— 
First Level of Training—The content of 
training for this level can be divided into, 
four major areas: 


(i) Knowledge about Indian society with 
special reference to social institutions, 
social problems and cultural changes in 
India and knowledge of human growth 
and development, health and hygiene 
and mental hygiene. 


(ii) Knowledge of methods and acquisi- 
tion of skills of social work to work 
with individuals, groups, and com- 
munity and also an_ introductory 
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knowledge of social welfare administra- 
tion and research methods. 


Origin, nature and growth of wel- 
fare services in India; knowledge of 
social services at different levels and 
major social welfare programmes in the 
country like Welfare Extension Pro- 
jects, Community Development Pro- 
jects, social security, etc. and social 


(iii) 


legislation. 
(iv) Field work. 


The extent of knowledge and the amount 
of practical experience that such training pro- 
gramme should provide, should be decided 
after taking into consideration the educational 
background of the students, the duration of 
the training programme and the degree of 
knowledge and skills that are required for 
the adequate performance of the job res- 
ponsibilities. It was felt that in the theore- 
tical course, the emphasis should be both on 
the intellectual and emotional understanding 
of human beings and their problems. It was 
suggested that the training programme at this 
level should be a general training in social 
work. But in order to meet specific needs 
of jobs in a particular field, informational 
courses in different fields could be offered on 
an elective basis. There should be equal 
emphasis on the theoretical courses and 
practical work. 


The duration of the training should be’ of 
two academic years, that is a total of 20 
months. The minimum educational require- 
ments for admmission should be at least a 
matriculation examination although higher 
secondary should be preferred. The mini- 
mum age requirement should be not less 
than 18 years. 


The broad areas of the content of the 
training programme should be as follows: 


(i) Knowledge about Indian society with 
special reference to social institutions 
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and social problems, the knowledge 
of human growth and development 
and knowledge about physical and 
mental illness, and knowledge about 
their treatment. 


Knowledge of methods and acquisi- 
tion of skills of social case work, social 
group-work, community organisation, 
social research and social adminis- 
tration. 


Origin, nature and growth of welfare 
services in India; knowledge of 
social service at different levels and 
major social welfare programmes in the 
country like the W.E.P. Community 
Development Projects, social security 
etc. and social legislation. 


(iii 


(iv) Field work and research project. 


There should be equal emphasis on the 
theoretical course and field work. The 
amount of time to be set apart for field 
work and theoretical courses must be equal. 
The nature of training at this level should 
be such as to include the necessary back- 
ground knowledge of competence in social 
work. In addition there should be opportu- 
nities for acquisition of intensive knowledge 
and skill in any particular method and or field 
of social work. In the framing of the social 
science content at this level, efforts should be 
made to try to integrate as much of the social 
science content in other social work courses 
to enrich both the courses in social sciences 
and social work. This was suggested in order 
to ensure acquisition of the necessary basic 
knowledge and _ skills of social work as 
well as specialised competence and know- 
ledge in a particular area within the period 
that is available for training. 


With respect to the duration of the 
training programme, there were two major 
trends of opinion. Some members felt that 
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for the trainees to acquire the necessary know- 
ledge from the social sciences, a general 
competence in social work methods and a 
specialised knowledge and skill to meet the 
requirements of a specific field, it was 
essential to have at least 2.1/2 years training 
programme. Some other members in the 
sub-committee were of the opinion that this 
was not practicable taking into consideration 
the present realities like the increasing cost 
of social work education and the prevailing 
practice of two year period of training at the 
post-graduate level. Finally, the group 
decided that the duration of the training 
should be of two academic years. 


Auspices of the Training Programme and 
the need for standardisation and Gradation.— 
The training programmes for social work 
at the first level (under-graduate) should 
preferably be organised and conducted by 
schools of social work and/or private 
educational organisations with experience 
of organising social work training or voluntary 
organisations with the experience of imple- 
menting social welfare programmes. At 
the second level (post-graduate level) the 
training should be organised by the schools of 
social work whether they are independent 
educational institutions or as part of statutory 
universities. 


The sub-committee felt that the minimum 
qualifications for selecting teachers in the 
training institutions at both the levels should 
be a degree or diploma from an institution 
offering two year training programme in 
social work at post-graduate level and 
adequate experience of social work practice in 
any field of social welfare. As far as 
the teaching of social science courses is 
concerned, the sub-committee felt that the 
staff who have the necessary educational 
qualification in the respective social science 
subjects should be given the necessary social 
work orientation, so that the teaching of the 


social science content could be integrated 
with the total content of social work. 


General Recommendations in starting new 
schools of social work and standardisation of 
courses at different levels—(i) The sub- 
committee strongly felt that in starting a 
school of social work to offer training pro- 
gramme at both the levels suggested, the 
available field work opportunities in that par- 
ticular region should be taken into account. 
It is also necessary to ensure adequate fleld 
work experience in deciding the specialisation 
courses to be offered in a particular school ‘of 
social work in a particular region. The same 
consideration should influence the determina- 
tion of the number of students to be admitted. 
The committee felt that before deciding to 
start new schools of social work in a particular 
region, the nature and extent of demand for 
trained social welfare personnel in that region 
as well as the adequacy of the existing training 
facilities in that area should be carefully 
considered. 


(ii) The sub-committee felt that it was 
necessary to differentiate the programine of 
training for orientation courses, job courses, 
and refresher courses. The content of the 
training should be accordingly differentiated. 
The suitability of the trainers in offering each 
training course should be considered. Efforts 
should be made to pool the resources of ex- 
perienced field workers as well as of the social 
work educators to offer refereshers’ training 
and inservice training to field workers with 
many years of field experience. 


(iii) The sub-commitee very strongly felt 
that there was urgent need to set up 
a suitable machinery for standardisation 
and gradation of courses at both the levels of 
training for social work. In view of the 
prevalence of wide diversions in the 
nature, content and duration of the training 
programme, qualifications of the teaching 
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staff, the nature and quality of field work 
programme etc. It also took into account 
the recent decision of the post-graduate 
Schools of Social Work to form an association 
of their own for laying down nouns and 
obtaining minimum standards at the post- 
graduate level training in social work, as one 
of its objectives. The sub-committee hoped 
that further progress will be made in the near 
future to bring about a common minimum 
content of social work at both levels of social 
work education. As regards the setting up of 
a machinery for standardisation of the train- 
ing programme at the first level of training, 
the sub-committee recommended the esta- 
blishment of a similar machinery consisting 
of the the 


representatives of training 


institutions offering training programmes at 
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the first level and experienced workers from 
the field. Further it was felt that there was 
a need to establish a machinery for the 
integration of the total training programme 
for social workers in the country. 


Owing to lack of time it was not possible for 
this sub-committee to go into the question of 
training programmes for voluntary social 
workers. It was felt that there was an urgent 
need to start training programmes for 
voluntary workers who were making signi- 
ficant contribution in the organisation and 
implementation of social welfare programmes. 
For this purpose the sub-committee recom- 
mended that the Indian Conference of Social 
Work may appoint another committee at the 


next session to go into this question. 
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Dr. I. Bhooshan Rao, Department of 
Forensic Medicine, Osmania Medical College, 
Hyderabad. 


Shri D. Raju, ‘Advocate 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, 


Narsaraja 
General, 
Hyderabad. 

Dr. K. R. Masani, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Indian Mental 
Hygiene, Bombay. 


Shri L. N. Giri, Hyderabad. 
Smt. Manjula Dave. 
Shri Keshavlal Shah. 


Council of 


The Sub-Committee met twice during the 
Session, and was attended by 25 persons, by 
invitation. 


The following nine papers were read: 
Causes and Prevention of Suicides—Jyotsna 
Shah. 


Suicides in general with special reference to 


Andhra Pradesh—L. Bhooshan Rao. 





Social Problems and Suicides—Manjula 
Dave. 


The Suicide Process—Marshall B. Clinard. 

Legislation and Suicides—D. Narsaraju. 

A Palmist Probe into Suicides—L, N. Giri. 

Legislation necessary to prevent suicides— 
K. Shah. 

Mental Ill-health as a cause of suicides— 
K. R. Masani. 


Suicide by Women—Hiralaxmi Seth. 


The chairman opened the discussion by 
giving a general summary of the causes of 
suicides and measures that would lead to the 
prevention of suicides in our country. 
Discussion followed. The following recominen- 


dations were arrived at: 


1. The law should be suitably amended so 
that the party attempting suicide can be 
treated by social agencies including psychiatric 
services. 


2. No undue publicity, amounting to 
sensationalism should be given to suicides and 
specially the modus operandi should not be 
disclosed, as this is likely to work suggestively 
on young persons at an impressionable age. A 
proper appreciation of the causes and preven- 
tion of suicides is however necessary to create 
an awareness of the problem. 


3. Statistics should be continually collected 
preserved by the police on an 
comprehensive All-India basis during their 
investigations and published annually by the 
Home Ministry. “Death by Suicide” should 
category in the 
collection of vital statistics of birth and death. 


and 


be shown as a _ distinct 


4. Many women are driven to commit 
suicides during the long period pending 
divorce. The divorce proceedings should be 
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simplified and legal advice made available free 
of charge to those who cannot afford it. 


5. It is recommended that in all cases of 


alleged suicides post-mortem should be made 
compulsory under law. 


6. Tendency towards committing suicides 
is less likely where there is greater economic 
security and stability. Therefore large-scale 
measures should be taken to open new avenues 
of employment. 


7. Establishment of Family Counselling 
Services and mental hygiene clinics should be 
encouraged to save so many families from 
impending wreck, leading to suicides. 


CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF SUICIDES 


8. Psychiatric counselling should be 
provided for adolescents who are emotionally 
unstable or immature and psychiatric research 
on suicide should be carried out by study of 
individuals who earnestly attempted suicide 
but were not successful. 


9. To prevent suicides among women out 
of a sense of helplessness, more facilities should 
be provided for the education of women in 
general and _ vocational 
training in particular, so that they can be 
self-sufficient in time of need. The institutional 
facilities for protection and rehabilitation of 
women in social distress should be enlarged. 


and _ professional 











if 





WORKSHOP NO. I 


PENAL ADMINISTRATION 


Resource Person.—Shri J. D. Mukerji, $. 
Asst. Secretary, U.P. Crime Prevention 
Society. 


The discussion centred round the brief term 
of reference, as framed by the Resource Person 
and, as a result, the following recomrmen- 
dations emerged: 


1. Jail administrations, all over the 
world, caused horror and _ pity 
in the past. Even now they 
cause distrust and fear. A sen- 
tence in jail involves loss of 
prestige even now, perhaps for \ 
life. As, in the final analysis, it is 
the community which can control 
anti-social behaviour and has to 
bear the responsibility for formu- 
lating positive programmes for 
prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders, it is recommended that 
State Advisory Boards, consisting of 
both officials and _non-officials, 
should be constituted in all States 
to advise and help the Govern- 
ments in formulating and exe- 
cuting the policies of penal 6. 
administration. 

2. The majority of criminals are 
victims of emotional, economic and 
social handicaps and so a prisoner 
should be treated individually on 
psychological, vocational, social and 
medical bases. Reform machinery 
should be adequately equipped with 
staff and equipment, so as to make 
available psychiatric, social case 
work, vocational and educational 
services. Complete rehabilitation 
through all processes should be the r S 
ultimate objective. 





It is essential to note that objectives 
of jails should not be retributive but 
correctional and rehabilitative, so 
that the individual, when returned 
to the community, is able to live 
without risk to the community. The 
correctional work should be conti- 
nued outside the prison walls within 
his community by keeping the 
individual under supervision. A 
larger number of prisoners should 
be released on probation, parole 
and other release measures. 

All preliminary release and parole 
procedures, for being effective, 
should be based on proper selection. 
Prison systems in general should 
allow maintenance of more sccial 
relations with the outside world, 
without which a change in the 
attitude and emotional adjustment 
of the prisoner cannot be achieved. 
Intensive jail visiting and personal 
counselling should be dominant 
features of all jails. 


Jail officers should be well trained 
in the humanities, social work, 
criminology and correctional ad- 
ministration, and above all should, 
have the necessary aptitude for 
their work. To attract better 
personnel their conditions of service 
should be improved. The objective 
of unimpeachable integrity in the 
services has to be kept always in 
view, as any deviation in this 
respect will make reformation of 
the prisoner difficult. 


Jails should be small units to 
make individual attention possible 








and excepting in the case of 
habituals and professionals, should 
be of the community, farm and 


open camp type. 





8. After a released prisoner has been 
reformed, it should be considered if 
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full privilege of citizenship can be 
safely restored to him, including 
eligibility to government service. 

9. An All India Correctional Service 
should be created to bring about 
uniformity in administration and 
higher talents in the cadre. 


WORKSHOP NO. II 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


K. R. Masani, 


In- 


Resource Person.—Dr. 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
dian Council for Mental Hygiene. 


The Workshop approved the following 14 
recommendations in the Report on Mental 
Hygiene and Social Welfare published by the 
Indian Conference of Social Work, 1958, 
page 71, pertaining to Mental Hygiene and 
Social Work along with administrative 
measures needed for the same as mentioned 
in Administrative Measures, on page 82 of 
the Report. 


The Workshop considered in detail the first 
3 recommendations and made further detailed 
recommendations in respect of the same; lack 
of time prevented detailed discussions on many 
of the remaining 9 recommendations which 
were approved by the Workshop. , 


1. Adequate Mental 
Hygiene and Dynamics of Human Adjust- 
ment for all Students at Schools of Social 
Work.—Adequate training in Mental 


Training in 


Hygiene and Dynamics of Human Adjustment 
should be provided at all training institutes 
for social workers as also in-service training 
and referesher courses in the subjects for 
practising social workers, so that adequate 
attention can be paid to the mental hygiene 
aspects in all the fields of social work. The 


group agreed that there should be adequacy 
of training in respect of providing a variety of 
necessary courses as also in respect of adequate 
number of hours allotted for each course. 

Courses during the First Year of Training 
for all Students: 

In respect of courses in the first year it was 
strongly recommended that all students of 
social work during their first year, and 
irrespective of their specialisation, should have 
basic training in the Dynamics of Behaviour 
and Personality covering at least 16 hours 
although 32 would be more desirable. It was 
revealed during discussion that several schools 
of social work in the country allot as many as 
70 hours and 90 hours during the first year to 
this basic course whereas in other schools of 
social work the course is omitted or a totally 
inadequate number of hours is allotted to this 
most basic of all courses on human behaviour. 
It was also recommended that there should be 
a course on the dynamics of the unconscious 
mind and on the common psycho-pathological 
mental mechanisms found in daily life among 
normal people, during the first year of studies. 
This course should consist of about 16 hours 
and could be given separately or incorporated 
into the first course on Dynamics of Behaviour 
and Personality with the necessary provision of 
16 additional lectures in that course. 
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Short orientation courses consisting of about 
12 lectures each should be provided during the 
first year in each of the following subjects: 


(i) Behaviour and Personality problems 
in Children (Child Psychiatry) ; 


(ii) Personality problems of Adolescents 
(Adolescent Psychiatry) ; 
(iii) Psychoses and Psycho-neurosis among 


adults (Adult Psychiatry) ; and 


(iv) Application of mental hygiene in India 
in the different fields of life such as 
social work, education, health etc. 


The Workshpop recommended that there 
should be psychiatric or clinical psychological 
counselling for all students at schools of social 
work. 
admission to schools of social work should 
continue to be based on experimentation as 
at present. 


Vocational selection of students for 


2. Family Welfare.—Wherever possible, 
Family Welfare and Family Casework 
Agencies should be established with adequate 
training in mental health on the part of the 
staff of such institutions. ‘ 


3. Pre-marital Counselling and Marriage 
Guidance.—There should be provision of 
pre-marital counselling for those about to 
enter matrimony and of marriage guidance 
for married couples experiencing excessive 
marital conflict and maladjustment, by 
qualified psychiatrists, clinical psychologists 
and psychiatric social workers with experi- 
ence in this field or by sociologists and other 
personnel who have intensive training in 
marriage counseling. 


4. Preparations for Marriage.—TYhere 
should be courses on preparation for marriage 
and home-making in all colleges of Arts and 
Science. 


5. Research in Mental Hygiene and 


Social Welfare —Miulti-disciplined research 
in mental hygiene and social welfare problems 
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in the setting of Indian social and cultural 
organisation and structure should be initiated 
and supported. Such research should be 
undertaken by two or more scientists in the 
field of psychiatry, psycho-analysis, clinical 
psychology, psychiatric social work, education, 
educational psychology, social psychology, 
sociology and anthropology. It would deal 
primarily with the role of the family in a 
particular culture or unit of society; the role 
of individual members in the family and the 
nature of interpersonal relationships; the role 
of children and of women in society; attitude 
towards handling of children and adolescents ; 
and rites, ritual, customs, manners and super- 
stitions of the society and their effect on the 
well-being of the individuals or on _ the 
health and 


production of poor mental 


psychiatric disorders. 


In this connection the Workshop discussed 
in detail suitable topics for study and research 
and spent some time in discussing the good 
points and healthy features of the joint-family 
as also the undesirable or harmful aspects of 
the joint family. The following topics are 
suggestive of the kind which the Workshop 
recommended should be initiated and 
supported by the Indian Conference of Social 
Work and other agencies. 


(a) A study of child-rearing practices 
among different communities of like 
socio-economic status, and a study to 
determine whether certain types of * 
child-rearing practices have an_in- 
fluence on the emotional maturity and 
mental health of children or on the 
production of psychatric desorders. 

(b) A study of the genesis of unhealthy 

parent/child relationship and faulty 

parental attitudes. 


A study of the genesis of unhealthy 
teacher/child relationships, and faulty 
attitudes towards children on the part 
of teachers. 
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(d) A study of various types of family 
patterns and their relationship with 
various types of social maladjustments 
and mental and nervous diseases. 


(e) A study of the nature of conflict 
producing situations in the joint family 
set-up. 

(f) A study of the effect of the divided 
families as against joint families. 

(g) Research into the following and other 
aspects of the joint family system at 
various social and economic levels. 

(i) its effect on the parent/child 
relationships, 

its effect on the upbringing of the 

child, 

its effect upon the emotional 

maturity and security of the child. 


(ii) 
(iii) 


(h) A study of the healthy or desirable 
and unhealthy or desirable and 
undesirable aspects of the joint family 
system as it affects mental health and 
well-being. 


(i) A study of the adult population to 
study the incidence of black magic 
beliefs (e.g. “nazzar” “mooth”), and 
how far such beliefs affect mental 
illness and produce physical symptoms 
resulting in loss of working hours. 


(j) A study of psychological aspects of the 
dowry system, giving suggestions for its 
modification in the light of cultural 
modes and pslchological utility. 


(k) A study and survey of religious faiths, 
beliefs, etc., and their effect on 
mental health. 


(1) A study of comparison of _love- 
marriages and _parent-arranged 


marriages with recommendations for 
a psychologically correct system of 
finding marriage partners. 
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(6) Child Welfare—There should be 
adequate orientation in mental hygiene for 
all child welfare workers. 


7. Nursery Schools—Wherever possible 
good nursery schools should be established 
with qualified teachers adequately trained in 
mental hygiene and dynamic psychology 
of infancy and early childhood. In-service 
training and refresher courses should be 
provided for nursery school teachers; and 
there should be certification of good nursery 
schools whcih have adequately trained staff. 


8. Child Guidance.—Child guidance cli- 
nics staffed by a duly qualified psychiatrist, 
psychologist and psychiatric social worker 
should be established wherever possible so as 
to provide for the everyday behaviour and 
personality problems of all normal children, 
particularly those attending pre-primary, 
primary and secondary schools. Encourage- 
ment and support should be provided for 
research in child guidance in the light of social 
and cultural conditions in India. 


9. Mental Health Education of Parents 
and Teachers.—There should be education of 
parents and teachers in principles of child up- 
bringing and healthy parent-child and teacher- 
child relationship at parent groups, parent- 
teacher groups, groups of parents of children 
attending recreational and other child welfare 
institutions, adult education and social educa- 
tion programmes and at maternity and child 
welfare clinics. 


10. Youth Welfare——Group Social Work 
with youth should be encouraged and 
supported and group workers should be given 
adequate training in the social and 
psychological needs of youth, in mental 
hygiene and in the common personality, 


behaviour and character disorders of 
adolescents and young adults. 
11. Counselling.—Provision should be made 


for psychiatric or clinical psychological 

















counselling at all secondary schools and 
colleges for personal and emotional difficulties 
of students and for character and personality 
disturbances and psychoneurotic trends or 
psychoneurosis, as distinguished from edu- 
cational or vocational guidance. There should 
be similar psychiatric or clinical psychological 
counselling for youth at work and in the 
community generally. 

12. Welfare of The Aged.—There should 
be homes for senile people who are helpless 
and need medical, nursing and social care on 
account of mild mental deterioration acco- 
mpanying old age but not needing mental 
hospital commitment. There should also be 
homes or institutes for old people unable to 
work and who are destitute, having no one 
to care for them. 

13. Community Organization and Pro- 


grammes.—Community organization pro- 


INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
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grammes should have duly qualified persons 
to run them, having adequate knowledge of 
mental hygiene; and there should be parti- 
cipation in such programmes of part-time 
or full-time mental health advisers or con- 
sultants, such as psychiatrists and psychiatric 
social workers. 

14. Handicapped Individuals and 
Groups.—Social workers and others dealing 
with handicapped individuals such as the 
mentally and physically handicapped, the 
blind, deaf and dumb, the chronically ill 
etc., should have an orientation in mental 
hygiene and the psychology of the different 
types of handicapped individuals. In respect 
of work with handicapped groups, namely 
displaced persons or refugees, a psychiatric 
social worker and a part-time psychiatrist 
should be available at a camp or for any 
rehabilitating programme for refugees. 





WORKSHOP NO. III 


INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


Resource Person: Mrs. A.icre Wuitinc, 
Fulbright Professor, Madras School of 
Social Work, Madras. 

In this meeting it was thought necessary 
that instead of discussing over the Institu- 
tional Management in general, the group 
would restrict its discussion to children’s 
Institutions. There are differences in adult 
and children’s institutions but the admini- 
strative aspects of any welfare institution are 
more or less the same. The group on the 
whole was more aware of the children’s 
institutions, and recognising their importance, 
the group discussed several points about the 
children’s institutions and their management. 

The existing conditions in the institution 
definitely need improvement and the stan- 
dards of these institutions must be improved. 
This requires a long process of work in the 
entire functioning of the institution (a) the 





administration of the institution must be 
sound and efficient and better methods of 
work are needed perhaps using methods 
known to business management (b) all 
services should be planned and recognised 
in the best interest and welfare of the 
inmates. 

The group discussed the difficulties of the « 
existing institutions. The group seemed to 
be aware of the ‘unsatisfactory functioning 
of the institions due to (a) lack of space, 
(b) lack of funds, (c) lack of trained per- 
sonnel, (d) lack of financial resources, (e) 
the absence of the right type of directors 
for the institutions. All the points were 
discussed but amongst them the most deba- 
table points were: 

(i) lack of trained persons; 

(ii) lack of trained directors for 

institutions, 


the 
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It was no doubt unanimously felt that 
training of even staff members of the insti- 
tution was most essential but how far it is 
possible at this stage was a question. We 
cannot afford to wait until there are trained 
persons available; hence we have to make 
the best of the existing staff and help the 
staff to develop its capacities for better 
services. This can be achieved by various 
ways; 


(a) Inservice training programme for the 
staff ; 

The board must take the initiative to 
send the staff for training in the 
schools of social work; 

The schools of social work can help 
the staff by 


courses ; 


(b) 


organising partime 

service of 
doctors, 

dieticians, 


Consultation 
(like 
sociologists, 
psychiatrists, 
accountants ) 


different 
economists, 
pychologists, 
administrators and 
from the community, 
who can help the institutions to 
improve their standards of service; 
Board of 


experts 


for 
Directors and Trustees. 


(e) Orientation courses 


The group certainly felt that the most 
basic needs of human life (like food, shelter, 
clothing) must be met and there should be 
adequate provision in the budget for these 
needs. Perhaps minimum standards for those 
necessities should be established as there are 
in penal institutions. In this discussion the 
group discussed their different experiences of 
different institutions in different states, and it 
indicated that there was a lack of under- 
standing about institutional care and manage- 
ment as a welfare institution be it private or 
government. 


The group discussed that in government 


institutions there are certain minimum 
standards for eligibility for grants and there 


is a regular inspection of these institutions. 
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But this inspection deals more with the check 
up of the institutions rather than the deve- 
lopment of these institutions which are 
responsible for thousands of human lives. 


The point of the functioning of the boards 
of directors or trustees of the institutions was 
raised. The group felt that there was lack 
of understanding of the growth development 
of the inmate for a better social functioning. 
The experiences of working with the boards 
of different institutions are different but it 
is most essential that there should be a good 
and effective working relationship between 
the director, the executive and the board so 
that, gradually with the support of the board, 
the institution may gradually progress. Some 
research has been done; namely (i) the Gore 
Report of the Advisory Committee on After- 
care and (ii) the Lady Rama Rao Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Social and Moral 
Hygiene, which indicate the need for 
better records and overall care in institutions. 
The living and working conditions of 
the institutions must improve so that the 
staff’s interest and capacities are developed 
to their maximum and there will be better 
service to the inmates of the institutions. 

At the end of the discussion it was suggested 
that an organization like I.C.S.W or Social 
Welfare Board or the Indian Council of Child 
Welfare should publish a small leaflet to serve 
as a guide to institutions to achieve better 
standards and render the best of services to 
their clients. It was emphasised that this 
guide must be prepared by an expert com- 
mittee of those persons who are trained and 
experienced in the field of institutional 
management, with the help of different social 
scientists who have knowledge of the child’s 
physical, mental, social and emotional growth 
and development. 

The time was too short to cover the other 
aspects of institutional management but it was 
felt that an efficient management of the insti- 
tution is the best insurance. 





WORKSHOP NO. IV 


MEDICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 


Resource Person: Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay. 


The Resource person gave a brief history of 
the growth and development of professional 
medical and psychiatric social work in India. 
She also pointed out the important role that 
the medical and the psychiatric social worker 
had to play in bridging the gaps that had 
arisen in medical services in hospitals in 
understanding and treating the patient as a 
whole—i.e. in all aspects—economic, social, 
emotional, intellectual and physical etc. 


The group discussed the functions of a 
medical and psychiatric social worker in 
terms of hospital conditions in India, In the 
course of discussions it came up that certain 
types of services were being asked of the 
medical and psychiatric social worker which 


did not require professional skill, as for 
instance, writing routine letters to patients 
arranging for the funeral of the uriclaimed 
dead bodies and directing patients from 
department to department. The participants 
felt that the medical and psychiatric social 
worker’s time can be better utilised in (1) 
dealing with social and emotional problems 
of patients and their families which come in 
the way of adequate care, treatment, care and 
rehabilitation of patients. It was also felt that 
(2) one of his/her major functions was to act 
as a liaison between the hospital, the patient, 
his family and the community. He/she was 
to interpret the treatment to the patient and 
his family and also the hospital to the com- 
munity. It was also his/her duty (3) to bring 
the information of the physical and psycho- 
logical environment of the patient to the 
doctor for better planning of his care. A 
medical and psychiatric social worker was 
expected to (4) mobilise existing community 


resources and develop new services where they 
were lacking, e.g. convalescent homes, work- 
shops for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, clubs and hostels for mental 
patients, etc. 


It was considered to be of paramount 
importance to have a high degree of team 
work between doctors, psychiatrists, nurses 
and occupational therapists, etc. This team’ 
work could be made use of for case discus- 
sions, seminars and research in the medical 
and psychiatric social fields. It was also felt 
that a medical and psychiatric social worker 
could do justice to his/her job if his/her time 
was utilised only for professional services 
mentioned above. 


In view of the fact that a hospital at present 
cannot afford to have a large number of fully 
trained medical and psychiatric social workers 
due to shortage of personnel and financial 
difficulties, it was felt that in every hospital 
there should be at least one medical or 
psychiatric social worker, (depending on the 
nature of the hospital) with two-years’ post- 
graduate training in medical or psychiatric 
social work in a recognised school of social 
work. There may be auxiliary workers under 
him/her to assist the hospital in some of the 
routine duties that may arise in the hospital ° 
set-up such as distributing books, magazines, 
and milk powder to patients, escorting them 
home after discharge and writing letters for 
them and so on. 


As regards the level of training of the 
medical and psychiatric social worker it was 
felt that he/she should have personal quali- 
ties like sympathy, patience, maturity and 
objectivity and should have two-year post- 
graduate diploma or degree in social work 
from an accredited school of social work. The 
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training must consist of theoretical know- 
ledge, intensive supervised field work and 
research experience in the field of medical 
and/or psychiatric social work. On the other 
hand an auxiliary worker should be at least a 
matriculate and have some orientation 
regarding human behaviour and routine job 
expected of her. 


Some professional medical social workers 
very strongly protested against the present 
trend of recognising and calling any person 
with any qualification as a medical or psy- 
chiatric social worker. This not only harmed 
the profession by lowering the standards of 
work and efficiency but also encouraged 
quackery in the field of medical and psy- 
chiatric social work. 


The participants felt that the workshop 
provided a good oportunity for the medical 
and psychiatric social work practitioners to 
get together and discuss the various aspects 


of the profession and work towards its better- 
ment. They felt that Indian Conference of 
Social Work should be requested to provide 
opportunities for deliberations on Medical 
and Psychiatric Social Work in its 12th 
National Conference. 


The participants have asked the Resource 
Person to request the I.C.S.W. to make the 
following recommendations to the Central 
and the State Ministries of Health, Indian 
Council of Medical Research and the Indian 
Medical Association:— 


MEDICAL AND PsycHuiATric SociAL WorK 


(1) That every mental hospital and psy- 
chiatric department of a general 
hospital should have at least one 
psychiatric social worker with two- 
year post-graduate training in psy- 
chiatric social work from a recognised 
school of social work; 


That every hospital for physical 
diseases with fifty beds and about 200 
O.P.D. visits per month should at 
least have one medical social worker 
with two-year post-graduate training 
in medical social work from a 
recognised school of social work. 


That the appointment of personnel 
with inadequate or no training for the 
post of a medical or psychiatric social 
worker should be totally discouraged. 


That the scale of salary of medical or 
psychiatric social workers should be at 
least Rs. 200—10—300 E.B.—15— 
450 p.m. In addition to this he/she 
should be entitled to D.A. and a 
minimum conveyance alowance of 
Rs. 30/- p.m. Free quarters or a 
housing allowance of 15 per cent of 
the basic salary should be provided. 


(e) That Indian Medical Association be 
requested to have frequently a session 
on Medical Social Work in their 
Annual Conferences. The Association 
should advise its State branches to 
follow the same procedure. 





WORKSHOP NO. V. 


GROUP 


Resource Person: Nellie N. Hartman, 
Chief of Party: India Project Council 
on Social Work Education. 

It was agreed in our workshop that the 

ultimate aim of group work was to build a 


WORK 


more constructive society through promoting 
the development of the individual and 
through the development of the group 
itself. In India there are many kinds of 
groups that can be used for socia] good. 





Group Work 


These fall in the broad areas (1) 
intellectual groups (2) groups promoting 
emotional development (3) groups promoting 
physical development and (4) interest groups. 
Then, of course, there are the all-important 
work committees that usually have a definite 
goal and often a time limit. 


When we approach these groups through 
“sroup work” there are certain principles 
employed in accomplishing our aims. First 
of all attention is focussed on relationships, 
social roles and on interaction between group 
members, sub-groups, members with leaders 
and with group worker. Understanding of 
human behaviour, its purpose and its meaning 
is basic for the group worker, because inter- 
action and social role are understood through 
this medium. Programme planning is built 
on the studied needs of the group and is 
consciously used for accomplishing the aims 
of the particular group. 


In India there are many hurdles in prac- 
tising group work. First of all most students 
irained as group workers are not employed 
in this capacity by agencies and are not 
placed where they can directly use the skills 
they have learned. However, the philosophy 
is a basic philosophy and can be used in any 
area of social work. In addition our work- 
shop felt that group work needed to be done 
in India because of the breadth and the mass 
problem. One worker to one group is not 
possible. Therefore we attempted to arrive 
at possible solutions for the dilemma. Stu- 
dents in schools of social work should be given 
three levels of generic training in group work: 


1. Orientation to different methods of 
working with people; 
2. More content than is presently being 


given on methods of developing pro- 
gramme skills; and 
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3. Training in group work as therapy. 


These ‘levels of training’ should be given 
recognising that the skills developed will 
probably be used not in direct practice but 
in helping untrained staff and volunteers to 
do a job. We recommend that trained staff 
be used: 


1. To organise in-service training pro- 
grammes for untrained staff; 


2. To organise and train volunteers. 


There should be two kinds of volunteer - 
and in-service training, the first an orienta- 
tion to group work consisting of camps, or 
a series of lectures on: 

(i) Organisation of groups 

(ii) Handling groups better 

(iii) Handling problems 

(iv) Basic understanding of behaviour, and 


(v) Programme planning, skills, crafts, 
etc., 


and the second should be a continuing pro- 
gramme which would be problem oriented. 


We further recommend that these training 
courses be organised under the sponsorship 
f the Indian Conference of Social Work and 
that some award—not a certificate—be 
granted on completion of the training courses. 
In developing the prescribed courses we 
strongly recommend that the Conference 
develop all kinds of visual aids for teaching 
and also that teaching and course materials 
be prepared in the local languages. 


There is in addition a need for short time 
‘efresher courses, seminars and workshops for 
trained employed persons. We recommend 
hat this be done by the Schools of Social 
Work in evening courses or in summer 
courses through joint use of staff of schools 
and persons from the field. 








WORKSHOP NO. VI 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Resource Person: Shri K. N. George, 


Madras School of Social 


Director, 
Work. 


The following findings were arrived at: 


i. 


Due to lack of statistical data and 
research material in the welfare field, it 
is felt that a research department should 
be created with full-time research 
personnel under the auspices of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work and 
Social Welfare Board. 


a. They should be able to collect data 
from UNESCO regarding compa- 
rable projects in South East Asia and 
in turn keep UNESCO informed 
how research projects are engaged in 
by Indian Conference of Social 
Work and Social Welfare Board. 


. They should also serve as a clearing 
house for information on all research 


projects conducted in Schools of 
Social Work and as a coordinating 
and advisory body on such projects 
when and if called for. 


It is felt that the universities and schools 
of social work should take more and 
more interest in social research by 
undertaking independent studies. It is 


advisable that the said bodies may 
institute research wings with the 
necessary personnel. 


It may be helpful if every Government 
department keeps a _ research and 
statistical section to supply current data 
for those who are engaged in research 
work. 


It would be advisable if permission is 
given to researchers to publish the 
findings of their research projects rather 
than waiting for their publication by the 
sponsoring bodies. 


The schools of social work may rede- 
fine the place and scope of research 
in their curriculum to equip the 
student more adequately with research 
methods, techniques and procedures. 
It is felt that “group research may be 
tried as a part of the requirements for 
the Social Work education in the 
graduate Schools of Schools Work”. 


Since there are areas where social 
research has not been done, particularly 
in fields such as administration 
problems, income levels, etc., the said 
bodies may be encouraged to pursue 
research on these lines. 








INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Minutes of the Eleventh General Body Meeting held in Hyderabad on 
December 30, 1959. 


The Eleventh General Body Meeting of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work was held 
in Hyderabad on 30th December 1959. 
Shri V. V. Giri, President, IGSW was in the 
Chair, 


Confirmation of the minutes of the last 
meeting.—The minutes of the last annual 
general meeting held at Madras on 3\st 
December 1957 as circulated were unani- 
mously adopted. 


Annual Reports of the Hon. General 
Secretary for years 1958 & 1959.—The 
Honorary General Secretary presented the 
Reports of the work done by the organization 
for the years 1958 and 1959 and the following 
resolution was moved :— 


“RESOLVED that the Annual Reports of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work for 
years 1958 and 1959 be and are hereby 
adopted”. . 


Moved by Prof. V. B. Kamat and seconded 
by Shri S. Nageswaran. 


While proposing the adoption of the Report 
Prof. Kamat drew attention of the members to 
the additional paragraph on page 39 at the 
end of the paragraph on Nominations for 
Office Bearers, and also gave a few salient 
points from the reports. The reports were 
adopted unanimously. 


Audited Statement of Accounts for the years 
1957-58 and 1958-59—Shri S. R. Venkata- 


raman moved the following resolution: — 


“RESOLVED that the audited statement 
of accounts of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work for the years 1957-58 and 1958-59 as 
audited by M/S. P. C. Hansotia & Co., 
Bombay be and are hereby adopted”. 


It was pointed out that the names of the 
auditors should have been printed at the 
bottom of the accounts sheet in the 
printed report. The accounts were adopted 
unanimously. 


Election of Office-Bearers for the years 
1960 and 1961.—Shri N. V. S. Prasada Rao 
explained briefly the Nominations procedure . 
and moved the following resolution: — 


“RESOLVED that the following be and are 
hereby elected office-bearers of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work for the years 1960 
and 1961”. 


President: 
Shri B. Gopala Reddi. 


Vice-Presidents: 

Prof. A. R. Wadia. 

Smt. Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy. 
Shri Janki Pershad. 


Honorary Tresurers: 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta. 
Shri P. R. Bhatt. 

Shri Vasudeo Naik. 


Hon. Gen. Secretary: 
Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav 


Hon. Assoc. Secretaries: 

Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed . 
Smt. Premalata Gupta. 

Shri Sutendranath Sen. 


The resolution was seconded by Shri A. N. 
Rama Rao. 


Dr. A. D. Pabaney, a delegate, expressed a 
need for the members of the General Body to 
play a vital part in the nominations for the 
office-bearers. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta explained 
that the procedure for nominations had been 
laid down in the constitution and was strictly 
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followed. If any member wished to amend the 
procedure he could do so by moving an 
amendment in the manner prescribed by the 
constitution. The slate of office bearers was put 
to the vote and adopted with one against. 


Shri V. V. Giri then thanked Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta and Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav, 
Hon. Gen, Secretary as well as his colleagues 
on the Executive Committee for their 
support and cooperation during his tenure 
of office. He assured the members of his 
continuing interest and assistance whenever 
possible. 


Appointment of Honorary Auditors ——Shri 
Ramachandra Aiyer moved and Shri A. N. 
Rama Rao seconded the following resolution 
which was adopted unanimously. 


“RESOLVED that M/S. P. C. Hansotia & 
Co., Bombay be and are hereby elected as 
Hon. Auditors of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work for the years 1959-60 and 1960-61 
and an honorarium as usual may be paid to 
them.” The General Body further places on 
record its appreciation of valuable service 
rendered by them. 


Any Other Business.--Col. Vasudeva Rao 
moved and Prof. V. B. Kamat seconded the 
following resolution which was adopted 
unanimously : 


MINUTES OF THE ELEVENTH GENERAL Bopy MEETING 


“That at the end of clause 4 (d) (v) a note 
to the following effect be added”. 


Note:—The State Branches may _ be 
authorised to allow their District 
Branches to enrol ordinary mem- 
bers at a fee of not less than Rs. 2/- 
per annum subject to its being 
brought to the notice of the Central 
Executive Committee. 


Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and Secretary of 
the Reception Committee, Nawab Mehdi 
Nawaz Jung and Smt. A. Wahabuddin 
Ahmed, for the excellent arrangements 
during the session. 


Shri N. N. Sinha and Shri Ramachandra 
Aiyer spoke in praise of the Reception 
Committee and Shri V. V. Giri. 


The Secretary of the Reception Committee 
expressed her gratitude for the kind sentiments 
expressed and acknowledged with thanks the 
cooperation and assistance of all the colleagues 
on the reception committee and helpers in 
Hyderabad. 


With a vote of thanks to the Chair the 
the meeting terminated. 
(V. V. Giri) 
President. 


(Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav) 
Honorary General Secretary. 








A DOCTOR'S APPROACH 
TO 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 
by 
Dr. H. P. DASTUR 
Sometime Chief Industrial Health Officer, Tata Services Private Limited. 
Here unquestionably is a pioncering work in the field of Industrial Medicine. 


This book contains many challenging and stimulating ideas which have 
been gathered by the author during his life time as an Industrial health consultant. 


The writer elucidates intricate problems of Industrial Medicine. 


This book is not a theoretical document but a human document containing 


precious information about the art and practice of industrial medicine. 


This is a book which welfare officers and industrial magnates would like 


to add to their libraries. 


Price: Rs. 6.50 (post free) 


TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CHEMBUR, BOMBAY 71 














